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In a Diplothaiw Comee; 

Handling of Issue of Soviet Force in Cuba .Rms^^r ' 
Doubt About the Administration’s Grip on Policy^ ’.: 

By RICHARD BUirr - ; 

WASHINGTON; SepC 13— The Carter | had caay a oiiiito^ftiiic^ 


Administration, in the opinion of . in* 
formed officials, may have painted itself 
into a diplomatic comer to the way it dis- 
closed theexistence of a ScMet brigade to 
- -Cuba and then insisted that 
- ithadacombirt role. ' 

News Eventually;" with some 

i^Analysto cooperation . Moscow; 

there may be a face^ving 
solution, but for the moment, at le^; the 
impression is building to the Govenu ney ^ ' 
that the Administration has madenegotl-; 
ations on thequestion of the brigade more 
difficult. jeopJurdized the strategic arms 
treaty and raised new questions about its 
ability to deal with the Soviet Union and 
its critics in Congress at the same time,. ;■ 
Not the least source of potential embar* 
rassment to the Administration is that a; 
reassessment of the intelligence informa- 
\ tion involved may show that ^ Moscow 
could have been partly correct when it to-' 
sisted in Pravda this week that tl^ unit 


in Cuba since the early IMO's. 

Under heavy pr e amir e from Congxeiij 
to appear tougjb and* to smooth the wayl 
for Senato wroval of,thaj^^ phase 
of the treaty with the Sq!idet|}iiiosi to liiqit 

strategic arms, Secietai^ of State Cyrus 


Senate approval of the strat^c anus I 
Umitatiah treaty and to add to President 
Carter’s political luster. 

Last year, when it was disclosed that 
Moscow had sent a squadron of MIG-23 
flgfaterbombers to Cuba, Mr. Carter took 
pains to play down the issue and it was 
soon forgotten. Contrasting that episode 
with the troop issue, a White House aide 
oommented, *‘Thls time, with SALT atl 
stake, we Mt we had to come out swing- 1 
tog.’* 

The officials say there are a number of 
adverse oooaequences that could emerge 
firom the Adntoilstration's handling of the 
Cuban affair. Of special ooncara to the 


crltWrtog:. the':pre8€ac^ 
troops..**Tha stanwqiM^is uhaccepubl^^ 

WtoMthcpresari^t^:/ - 

Now <rfflciala in the $Ute Department 
and other agen^ fhat the Ad- 1 

ministration may have^]idcked<a ' 

cannot win. iCas the Russians toslst, the 
brigade has been to i^aee rince 19^ tfie 
(dfidals fe^ that it may be idlhut lmp» 
sible to convinro them to remove it nr 
eyen^^agiM to cut beck substantially on 
its activiti^ Ite most lihcly r^t, tha^^ 
olfidais i^peculat^ ^ y^underka nd j lfl g;^ 
tha t" wouldf f ront 




being used in offensive military opera- 
tions outside Cuba. 

Most officials believe that such an out-, 
come would be certain to draw heavy tire 
from conservatives on Capitol Hill,. 
lEunong them Senator Henry M. Ja cksoA l 
Democrat of Washington. ^ “ 

Possibly to recognition of the apparent 
weakness of the American position, senp-' 
ior Administration aides including Mr. 
Vance have sou^t ,to defuse the- issue 
scnnevtoat by shyi ng a way f rom t he 
. strong puMc comments that were bei^ 
at first. The low-key approadi^ is prob- 
ably more conducive to a difriomatic set-{ 
tletoent, but many officials are troubled 
over the effects that the Administration’s 
handling of the affair is Ukdy to have on 
relations with Mbecow and the ability to 
grapple other , torelgpiicilli;^ pi^i 

. lems. . T I 
If, as some offidato coist^^ the Ad>{ 
ministration has picked an i«w that 'is 
unlikely to be reed ved easily, that would 
be an ironic result, for the officials mahvl 
tain that the atooie affair stems largelyi 
from the White House’s desire to gain 


many State Department officials focus- 
tog on the likely impact on Moscow is that 
the Soviet leadership must now be badly 
confused by the Administration’s behav- 
ior, particularly after the mild way Mr. 
Carter reacted to the MIG’S. - a- 

rmpaetonthe Larger laaue 

At the Whitq House officials are dis- 
couraged over the effect on the Adminis- 
tration’s abflity to <teal with the Russians* 
on the larger' prbbldn of Cuban military 
intervention around the world. Zbigniew 
Brzeztoski, Mr. Carter’s national 9 ^ 
cuiity adviser, is touwn to have wanted 
to use the issue of thb brigade as a means 
of highli^ttog the Soviet-Cuban military 
relationship). Furthdmore, some at the 
White House are coocerned that the Ad- 
ministration, by exaggerating the issue 
of the brigade, may have undermined its^ 
arguments against Soviet military aid to 
the Cubans and their increasingly asser- 
tive role to the third world. 

^ With regard to the more immediate 
proMem of the impact on the Senate de- 
bate on the arms treaty, Mr. Carter has 
ur^ the Senate not to link the two 
issues, but leading senators, including 
Frank Church, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, oppose this posi- 
tion.:."' ■ t;: -i'' ' 

^The White House aides believe that 
once some form of understanding is 
worked out restricting the role of the 
troops to Cuba, StoiatorChunto and other 
pit)treaty senators .will for^ the Issue; 
On the other hand. Senator R ussell Long. 

the influential Louisiana Democrat, an- 
nounced yesterday that theCuban affair 
bad led him to oppo8e^ the treaty' and 
Senator Jackson warned the White Houseil 
today that any efforf'tor rationalize the 
Soviet ^ combat presence^ to Cuba would 
lead to the defeat of the armsaocord. ’r 

^ Unlike the situation in the ceiebratM^ 
missile crisis 17 years ago,* it is question- 
able whether the tempest over the SovietJ 
troops can be resolved to a way that boUtf 
satisfies critics of the Administration and 
enhances Mr. Carter’s credibility. In the 
view of many officials close to the prob^ 
lem, the Administration’s im]or task isj 
less in finding a way ta wi&a foreigii 
policy victory for the Bresidentth aninto-^ 
suringthatadefeatisa lisOtedmse. : , 
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Jackson Says U.S . Seeks Deal With Soviet on Cuba 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

SpecjjJ to The New York Time* 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 13 — Senator 
Henry M. Jacteon said today that he be- 
lieved the Carter Administration was 
trying to work out with the Soviet Union 
“some rationalization*’ for resolving the 
problem of a Soviet brigade in Cuba with- 
out forcing its removal. 

“That will go over like a lead balloon,” 
the Washington Democrat said, insisting, 
as he did two days ago, that the Soviet 
Union was building a “Fortress Cuba” 
and that the United States had to demand 
the withdrawal of the brigade’s 2,000 to 
3.000 soldiers and of the warplanes sup- 


plied by the Soviet Union to the Cubans. 

Another source, a former government 
official who has been briefed on the situa- 
tion, said it was possible that the brigade 
mi^t consist of Soviet advisers who as- 
sembled once or twice a year for maneu- 
vers and might have done so for years. 

A Possible Formula Is Suggested . 

The former official, who asked not to be 
identified, said Secretary of SUte Cyrus 
R. Vance and Ambassador Anatoly F. 
Dobrynin of the Soviet Union might be 
seel^ a formula by which Moscow 
would affirm that its tnx^ had only a 
training mission, that no combat exer* 
would be held, and that the tanks 


and other heavy equipment would be 
under Cuban control. 

Administration officials refused to dis- 
cuss what Mr. Vance and Mr. Dobrynin 
had talked about, and the former official 
said he bad no inside information. Mr. 
Vance and Mr. Dobrynin, who met yes- 
terday and Monday, ^will confer again 
tomorrow. 

There was a great deal of speculation 
today about a possible resolufioa of the 
problem, which has already Jeopardized 
Senate approval of the stratei^c arms 
limitation treaty with theSoviet Union. . 

Yesterday, a State Department offi- 
cial, identified today by nem agencies as 
David D. Newsom, Undeci Secretarv of 
-^tatefc^Polidcal Affairs, listed for a few 
reporters tbepossIMemisiioai that the 
Soviet brigade mii^t have in Cu ba. One 
of several was the possibility that it bad a 
training function^ he sakL. 

Since the Soviet Communist * Party 
newspapert^.Pravda;. had. said that^^he.. 
So Viet troops a]« in Cuba only hi an^B^ 
sory capaidty,; this suggested the oiSShe 
of a cofnpromise. But Newsom 
stressed tbatihOf fii^ de^trininartcm 
beenniadeu\^ 

At the' State Departmentwidr- Vance, 
was reported concmed about the attend 
don giveiv to poss^ty. that tbe< 
gade hada training missioiiii. i- < .sit i 

Hodding Caher ^3d; de pa r tniedt^ 
spokesman; was instruct^ to say that 
“we are stOl examining our intelligence 
reports to deternfine as^ prSds^y as > 

I Double tfi^ttpabOity. ^ mu^ uk! 

I timethebrigadehasbeeninCub*.” 

AsaaMiBiattaBaMadaPaMie*- 

“We beliefve it has bean there for a con* 
sideiahle time,” he said. “The hypotbesis 
in fh<!8 momiiig’s papers is but one of 
series of possiUlities, I- can personally 
thinkoflSorZO;’* - ' .j/rt r:-''. u ' ; 

I “We are in the* midst of very ddlcate 
nMotiations! and; v» -.are not going tn; 

speculate- h«ther,”..i» a^, “When the 
issue has beein resolved,' are will make 
fully cleat our assessment of the sitn ation 
and the basis' on; wliidi ou^ Judgments 
have been 

' Mr. Vaheebss fnmitbd tl 
! atioRS be altowed to take place vrlthout 
^ any puWeify. 16r fiar‘the-puUie glare 
woukf main it mom difflcalt to reach a 


sal 
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Cuban Bunion, American Hotfoot 

The longer- the cortrovarsy continues over 3,000 3,000 troops as a unit: What is its purpose? If It Is in fact 

Soviet combat troops in Cuba, the clearer it becomes a first step toward strengthening the brigade and glv- 

that the chief damage the United States may suffer ■ ing it an offensive capability, that is something that 

would be self'inflicted. American security would be Secretaiy Vance shotdd work to head off in his talks 
substantially diminished, not enhanced, if the SALT with Ambassador Dobrynin, 
treaty is killed in the effort to force witlulrawal of the The United States should not ignore the genend 
Russian brigade, even if the effort succeeded. It would Russian effort to use Cuba and Cuban troops as proxies 
be like trading a nuclear bomb for a hand grenade. . in a bid to enlarge Soviet influence around the world. If' 

This realization evidently has finally dawned on the Soviet Union wants to expand, the cooperative ele> 
Chairman Church of the Soiate Foreign Relations .tnent in the SovietiAnaerican relationsUp, military 
Committee, who led the pack threatening to hold up competition must be reduced, not totensified. The 
SALT, although previously he had opposed any kind of . ' sensitivity of Cuba to Americans makes it an obvious 
linkage. Senator Church has returned to his earlier " place for Russia to tread carefully, as the exdtement 
position by joining wi th Senator Javits, the commit* of recent days has shown. 

tee’s senior Republican, to go ahead with hearings to It will take time to make progress on the linked 

prepare the treaty tor Senate floor debate. They will Issues of Soviet military activity in Cuba and the future 

leave the Cuban negotiations to the President and Sec- of the entire Soviet-Ammlcan relationship. Rash acts 
retary Vance, as they should. of retaliation are not likely to be helpful. Neither are 

There are other ways to resolve the Immediate the exaggeratians that Soiator Jackson now uses as 
conflict. Russian troops aiq>ear to have been in Cuba sticks against SALT. And neither is Ronald Reagan’s 
for years. A military threat to the United States had not arresting proposal that the United States ’’should not 
materialized overnight just because Washington";-!)^ have any further' communications with the Soviet 
latedly, has learned of their presence. The immolate Union” until the troops go home. Neither peace nor 
question concerns the newly discovered Soviejt head- peace of mind can be achieved by wputating a foot to 
quarters, evidently created last fall, to commtmd the treat a bunion. .. 
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‘Spy station’ 
in Cuba really 
phone hookup 

By Saul Friedman ‘ 

Imtuirtr WoMaftm Bwmh 

WASHINGTON — A picture in the i 
current Time magazine that purports i 
to show a “Soviet-built intelligence r 
station in Cuba" actually depicts a 
facility put up in 1957 — before the 
Castro regime . — by Intern atio nal 

Telephone & Telegraph Corp (ITT). - 

“That facility has been used ever 
since it was- built for telephone 
communication between Cuba and 
the UB. and an occasional television 
show,” said an ITT spokesman here, 
laughing at what he called “Time’s^ 

goof.” I 

Time’s picture Mitor, Arnold Drap4 
kin. said that the color photograph; 
“came from ■' a non-government 
source, and we checked it^with the 

best authorities i9 the field.” 

Asked whether the authonttes 
were in government, in tbe commu- 
nications industry or. in intelligence 
work, Drapkin declined further 


Goodrich, aid that even a superfi- 
cial examination o|the equipment in- 
the photograph slpws that it could 
not be used for^the purpose Time 

The caption says the photograph, 
which helped illustrate Time’s cover 
story, “The Storm Over Cuba,^ shows 
“a section of an advanced electronics 
monitoring complex atop a limestone 
hiU east of Havana^ Facing northhnd 
east, the large antennas eavesdrop 
^ .UB;»and international., cfyilias* 
military and space sateltitnelectron? 
ic Md vvoice- messages and pictora- 1, 
relays.”^ . ' ' ’ 7 1?" 

• - Carlos Ciknd, flrst.^retsry of die' 
Cuban:’m§sioin to thejUnited.-Stat^ 

said that he saw the facUity many 
times whUe ' driving toward ’’ the 
beach m the late l?50s. > ^ 

^ CHe placed the facility af Guanaba- 
copi -about- 20 miles outside Havana* 
and said, "as far as I know, it was 
built by- Americans and we used it for:A 
telephone commnnicatiqns with the; • 

states and to watch televimbn.'^; " 

Goodrich said the station was built 
in- 1957 ^ the Cuban Radio then 
an nr subsidiary, which has since,, 
been taken over by the government, 


During Castro’s rUl^ however, 
communications through the facility 
have remained largely unbroken, .... 

Goodrich said the big, dish-shaped 
antennas at the site are able to send 
or receive telephone and television 
signals bounced off-the upper atmo- 
' sphere between Cube and Miami. 

He noted that the dishes aiw fixed, 
which means they cannot follow wd 
.eavesdrop- on - moving eommunicw- 
■ tions satellites, asTime alleged., 

. Another structuw-in the- photo- : 
graph, not built by ITT. is a mi(^; 
wave tower, (joodrich said. But' he- 
added that its range was limited and 
that it could betued only for eonmtir' 
hications within Cuba, > --v'aUr’-- 


comment. 

But the rST spokesman, Bernard | 
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0th nations protect 


By JOSfiPH VOLZ 



f ASHINGTON (News Bureau) 
The uproar about a Soviet com- 
bat brigade in Cuba has over- 
shadowed the fact that the 3,000 Russian 
soldiers and 2,500 advisors squirreled 
away in Fidel Castro's Communist strong- 
hold represent only a fraction of the total 
RussiaiH? forces stationed outside the-* 
Soviet Union. American military analysts 
do not haVe ine~ precise figures, but 
es^’Tnate that the total is over 600,000 — 
and they, believe ..that the number is 

^ .^S.^military experts wring their hands 
at this apparent indication of Soviet plans 
for military expansion. Yet they concede 
that the United States has well over 
400.000 military ^personnel scattered 
around the world — including 2,203 
troops stationed in Cuba at the U.S. naval 
base at Guantanamo Bay. 1 

But officials here make two distinc- 
tions between the overseas deployment 
of American and Soviet military forces. 
Unlike the Soviets, American troops are 
sent abroad publicly, not surreptiously. 
And while the. Soviets are sending more 
troops abroad, the number of American 
soldiers overseas has been declining. 

In addition to stationing more troops 
abroad, the Soviets are using the troops 
of friendly Communist countries aa prox- 
ies in the international arena. For exam- 
ple, there are 33,000 Cuban troops in 
Angola and Ethiopia combined, and 
100,000 or so Vietnamese troops in 
Cambodia. 

, Thiadevelopment, which U.S. military 
f advisors find unnerving, comes at a time 
when U.S. allies in Europe and Asia seem 
intent on avoiding foreign military 
entanglements. ' 

Both the United States and Russia 
have more troops in Europe than any- 
where else. U.S. troops are centered in 
the Nato nations and the Soviet troops 
are in the Warsaw Pact countries. The 
Russians have 590,000 troops in Extern 


Europe while the United States has 
312,477 troops committed to Nato. 

There are also 4,755 more troops from 
the United States in Turkey, which bor- 
ders on the Soviet Union and serves as an 
important U.S. base for electronic spying, 
as Cuba serves as the Soviet Union's base 
for electronic monitoring of the United 
States. ■ ^ ^ ' 

.. A glance at the map above^ showmg 
Russian soldiers stationed outside., the 
Soviet Union in(i^ates the major arew of^ 
Moscow's interest — the oil-rich Middle 
East, the Mediterranean basin and south*^ 
ern Africa:. . ^ ^ 

- Soviet outposts in Afghanistan (2,000), 
Iraq (1,200) and Syria (2,500), along with 
the troops within the Soviet Union, give 
' Moscow a- northern ring around the oil 
deposits" iH' the Persian Gulf and Saudia 
Arabian peninsula Add to that the Soviet 
forces in Ethiopia d.OOOr' plus 18,000 
Cubans), South Yemen (1,100 Soviets plus 
• an equal number of Cubans) and Soviet 
naval forces operating out of Aden, in 
south Yemen, and the encirclement.^ 
just about complete. > - \ ' '' 

In the Mediterranean, the important 
Soviet ; bases are in the North African 


countries of Algeria (1,000) and in Libya | 
(1,700), two oil-producing Arab states led | 
by Marxist military dictators. The Krem- 
lin’s effort to dominate Southern Africa 
is centered in Angola, where 300 to dOO 
Soviet “advisors" are working with a like 
number of East Germans to aid the 20,000 
jor so Cuban troops fighting there. 

from * ita commitments to 
Western Europe, most American military, 
forces overseas-are stationed in the Far 
East — Japan and Okinawa (46,000). South 
Korea (38,000) and ». the Philippines* 
(14,283). And, like the UJ5. forces assigned- 1 
to Nato, the Americans in the Pacific are 
there to protect U.S.alUeSr-such as South 

Korea, Japan and the Philipp^®*. 

- Still, despite this vast deployment of: 
military forces abroad by both superpow- - 
ers, the combat brigade in Cuba is view^ 
here as a special case for alarm Cuba is, 
after all, only 90 miles from the coast of. 
Florida. This raises the fear that it could 
be made into a powerful base from which 
the Soviets could block shipping in the 
Caribbean, the Gulf of Mexico and the 
entire Eastern seaboard. With his steady 
stream of belligerent, anti-U.S. rhrtoric, 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro does little to 
dampen this fear. . • 

The Cuban army is equipped with the 
latest in Soviet military hardware. In 
addition, it is knovm that he wants offen- 
sive weapons, which could pose a serious 
threat to the United States. It was Castro's 
hunger for such weapons that led to the 
1962 Cuban missile crisis- • ’ 

It's no wonder, then, that thV disclo- 
sure of Soviet combat troops in 'Cuba,, 
coming ar iUdidrat the very- time when 
Castro was denouncing “Yankhe imperial- 
ism” before the 94 nations attending the! 
conference of' so-called non-aligned na-| 
tions in Havana; created such a hubbub: 
on Capitol HilL But ar the United States 
and Russm^ negdtiate over the Cuban 
troop issue, Corfgress should keep ’ in 
mind that the Russian brigade in Cuba is 
only a small- part of the much larger 
picture of Soviet foKM stotiouM abrogjL 
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By JOSEPH VOLZ 


Hints that the State Department i 
may be softening its position on the i 
3,000 Soviet combat troops in Cuba 
drew harsh criticism from Capitol 
Hill yesterday, prompting Carter 
administration officials _ to ^sist 
that the President’s position on the 
issue has not changed. 

“Although we are still examining, 
intelligence reports ... We do believe the 
(Soviet) has been there (in Cub^ 

for some length of time . , . . (and) that it 
does have a demonstrated combat capa^ 
bUity,” said White House Press Secre- 
tary Jody Powell. As to the suggestion 
that the Russian troops might-simply be^ 
a “training*' unit, Powell said, “That 
runs counter to the evidence we have. 

Sen. Henry M; Jackson (D-Wash.), an 
outspoken opponent of the proposed 
SALT-2 strategic arms limitation treaty 
with the Russians and a hawk on the 
Cuba troops issue, warned that any ef-^. 
fort by the administration to “rational- 
ize" the continued presence of Russian 


troops in Cuba “will go over like a lead 
balloon" on Capitol Hill. 

“The issue is Fortress Cuba " Jack- 
son SaicU adding that any effort to make 
out that the Soviet troops constitute - 
anything other than a combat brigade 



MiHtary analysts say that tha Soviet 
Union has more than 600,000 . troops -» 

: stationed outside Russian borders, 

Joseph Volz* report on Page 33. . ^ . 

will not work. “The ^telligence (on the^ 
issue) is . hard... it is a combat 
brigade... that won't hold water ” he 
added. 

. Baker presses for action 
^''"’Senate Republican Leader Howard HT 
3aker Jr. (Tenn ), a possible GOP presi- 
dential contender next year, said . the 
: time was fast approaching when the- 
: President must say how he plans to re- 
"solve the Cuba troops issue. ; 

But yesterday, after Newsom’s com- 
ments were published State Department 
spokesman Hodding Carter 3d, accus^ 


reporters of making more of the matter | 
than is warranted. He said the U.S. posi- 
tion that the Soviets have a combat unit I 
in Cuba has not changed I 

. Carter said Newsmen discussed many 
possibilities at the. luncheon and the 
“t rainin g unit" Study wss “not intended 
as a trial balloom"He conceded though, 
that a combat unit can have “more than ‘ 
one mission" but declined to comment 
on whether the Soviet unit could be 
training the Cubans, too, 

There ww reports that Secretary of " 
State Vance was trying to devise some ^ 
kind of formula short of forcing the 
Soviets to send their troops home. ‘ 

Many intelligence experts, noting 
that the troops have been there for 
several years and that there has been no 
recent buildup, view the matter purely ■ 
as a politicai question. One high intelU- ; 
gence expert saidi “Carter is Just using ^ 
candor. He’s found out about this long- , 
standing problem and felt he had to tell 
the public about it But whatever he 
does • will be a political, not milita]7, 
decision.. This is no Cuten. missilq 
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Fighting SALT with symbols... 

. ..Uiorc With OF- ments never had much force. By 


A brigade of soldiers, armed with or- 
dinary rifles and artillery pieces, has 
become the decisive element in the Sen- 
ate’s evaluation of an a^eement to re- 
strain the growth of two nuclear arse- 
nals already capable of incinerating 
much of the planet. 

Stated bluntly, this latest turn in the 
SALT debate might seem to be evidence 
that otherwise reasonable people c^ot 
work long with MIRVs and megadeath 
and mutually assured de?truction 
[MAD] without going mad themselves. 

None of the convoluted arguments 
hastily erected by SALT opponent real- 
ly make a logical connection between 
the discovery of Soviet combat troops in 
Cuba and the question whether the arnw 
agreements negotiated wth. the Soviet 

Union enhance our securi^. . , , 

Does anyone deny that the Soviet Jiuon 
delights in challenging the 
ing what it can get away with? What 
has locating a small contingent of trwps 
to do ivith the intelligence meth^s that 
will allow us to learn whether the 
ets are engaging in the enormous effort 
it would take to cheat ot^e treaty to 
any significant degree? When the Wall 
Street Journal warns that ratifying 
SALT would be ratification of “the va- 
cillating foreign poUcy record of t^ 
Carter administration.” are we to b^ 
lieve the troops in Cuba have turned 
SALT into the ultimate popularity poll 
on a troubled presidency? 

The Soviets’ brazen taunt of putmig 
armed forees in Cuba does raise smous 
questions, but they have noting to do 
^th whether the U. S. strategic position 
would be strengthened by an all-out nu- 
clear arms race. The rcid comection 
between SALT D and the Soviet troops,.. 
is neither mad not rational— it is a relar,* 
tionship between a symbol and a sym- 

bol ' - - 

The SALT D treaty ' has alwajra 
seemed to its opponents the symbol of a 
self-indulgent fantasy— that we ean 
avoid financial and personal sacrifice in 
building our national defense by 
pieces of paper with the Soviets. Their 
specific arguments against , the agree- 


ments never had much force. By the 
time the troop issue arose, they had all 
been fairly well swept aside. The ordy 
issue remaining was the fear that the 
U.S. would use the treaty as an excuse 
for declining to spend what was neces- 
sary to remain as strong as our adver- 
saries. 

Then came the disclosure of the Soviet 
forces in Cuba, and it was a powers 
symbol, too; It revived thoughts of tte 
11962 missile crisis, when the United 
States faced the Soviet Union down. But 
this time ili'.was likely that, when we g<rt 
noserto nose with the Russians it w^d 
be a long-.time before uiybody bUMed., 
The U. S. had declined in the world. It 
. was not even willing to express outra^. 
SALT II, then, has become the symbol 
of the temptations and the Soviet troops 
the symbol of the terrible challenge we 
face. Paradoxically, however, if we are 
finally to come to terms with the r^ 
sponsibilities we inherited after World 
War II, we must learn to be very world- 
ly about symbols. We cannot rely on 
overwhelming nuclear forcw to carry, 
our burden as leader of the West, so we 
must depend instead upon realism, cun- 
ning, and resolve. We must asseM 

agreements^nd associations coldly m 

the light of what advantage they confer 
upon the West. We must meet chal- 
lenges as calculatingiy as they are 
raised up against us. * 

The pres^ation of the ideal of liberty 
against the large and petty fannies of 
the world leaves us no tolerance for 
complacency or terrw. Where toere is 
advantage, as there is m SALT D, we 
must seize it. Where there is a t^at, 
we must meet it surgically and not »m- 
nly beat our breasts about what toe 
existence of the threat means^^ for 
America’s role in- the world. Ammca s 
role wilt take care of 
we- can steel ourselves agamst the iUi^ 
sion that freedom* can be i protected 
cheaply, and at the same time recognize 

symbols' for , what tiiey 
tures of nightmares, .demons that grt m 
the way of survival in tiie h^M, 
light world.^ vr vff 
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Knitht-iuddtr • - - “ ' ; kin, said the cotor photograph “came 
A picture in the Sept. 17 issue of from a nongoyWnznent source and we • 
Time magaine, purporting to show a checked it with the best authorities in ' 

• Sovie^built,-iIltelligence ^tion in the field/*' -t | ' 

Cuba,'' actusdly depicts a facility put ; Asked w 

up in 1957— before«the Castro re^me- in government, in the communications 
^Dv Intematonal Telephone d Tele* ‘ industry or in intelligence works, 
graph. , ; ' 7 .4 ;. : . Dra^ „ 

“That facility^ has' beeii^ used ever thV ITT” spokesman, Beniani 

since it was built for. telephone com- , ; Goodrich, said that even a superficial 
munication between Cuba^ andvtbe examination* of the eqmpment in the^ 
U S and an occasional "television . photograph shows^that it cotild not be 

show” said an ITX spokesman- here, ^^sed for the purpo^ Time reported. 

1 au ?hing at what* he called, -“Tlme'sr Va^on says ' thn photogpraph,, : 

goof/' — — • 777 7 illustrate Time's cover 

Time's picture- editorr Amold^Drap^;j_ stor^^^'We StbnnJ^ver Cuba,“^ho^ - 


/ “a section of an advanced electronics 
.Monitoring complex atop a limestone 
; hill east of Havana..:Facing noi^ aody 
> east, the large antennas^eavesdrop on 
fU.S. and international civilian, mill* 

^ tary and space satellite electronic and 
/ voice messages and picture relays.'! 

Goodrich said the station^w'as built 
f Wtl95T*by the Cuban IKadlO' C(X, then 
i anl ITT subsidiaiy,; which has- sincB" 
.} been taken over by the government - 
I He nbtedi^at the; sUtion’s dislHdke . 
t antennae iure fixed; which means* ther: 
J cannot follow and eavesdroped mov*" 
^.ing conuniinications satellite as -Time** 


i" ■'' 
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■\VMnm*w»o it**«*. 

on Friday. Aug. 17. a U.S. spy satellite in orbit over 
the Caribbean trained its high-powered lenswOT^ tract 
of rugged country near the southern coast of Cuba. The 
pictures transmitted electronicaUy; to the groundjvere 
examined by photo interpreters m offices scattered 

around Washington. They revealed 

trucks and tents of a military umt on . 

The ohotographs wera o£ grava signific^ce, lor 
re2,n tooTonly to a handful of US, wtemgence 
officials: A few days before, they had bwn tipped o 
that a Soviet combat unit statiejned near Havana ^ann^ 
maneuvera across the island at the time and place 
where the- satellite cameras trained their lensM for 

high-resolution zoom shots. ^ ^ i . j 

On “uv “^CL another satellite mission over Cuba_found 
‘he mwwvw area deserted and the heavy artillery 
eauioment parked nnce more in two mconspicuous areas 
kfewmlles west of Havana that are liie suspected base 
camns of a Soviet brigade. " 

The pictures of the Russian . guns of August, together 
with confirming data.Jhat. s^ ar^^ 
internecine argument of long standmg mong mtei- 
li^ence agencies and officials. Most of the ^eptacs ai^- 
the doubters now agree that a Sovirt “^at foirce rf 
several thousand men has been stationed m Cuba for 
many months— perhaps for many years. _ 

This unavoidable conclusion-Tias touched off a new 
Soviet-American conirtmUtion. 

tied strategic arms limitation treaty between the super- 
powers, and has posed a new challenge t» the sagging- ■ 
nolltical fortunes of President Carter. , u 

^ Last Friday afternoon, three weeks after satellite pho- 
tographs ended an argument and ^ 

a somber Carter appealed to the nation 
House for “calm and a sense of proimrtion in equal 
iii 62 Lsur 6 witli '*finDiicss smd str6njtli« 
la the public metaphor of hi g h officialdom, the prob* 


lem of fiading a unit at 2.000 to 3,000 Russian soldiers 
on 1 Caribbean Island of 10 million persons and 190,000 
Soviet-equipped Cuban, troops was a “jigsaw puule” 
of excruciating difficulty. While there is no doubt tha^ 
the chalienga wss formidable,, it is also true that oal^ 
a few people and a tiny fraction of American intelli* 
gence resources were devoted, until recently, to fitting 
together this unexpected and unwelcome picture. 

Tlie origins of the Soviet effort are obscure, but top 
officials of several U.S. intelligence agencies suspect 
that the starting point was the Russian buildup of 1962 — 
17 years ago— when Moscow put offensive missiles^ 
bombers and about 20,000 first-line troops in Cuba. 

The resolution of that missile crisis, perhaps the most 
dangerous superpower confrontation of the nuclear age. 
required the removal from Cuba of the Soviet offensive 
weapons and of all Soviet forces associated mth the 
^missiles and bomb ers;^ Ac cording to those who have 

studied the diplomatic exchanges and j 
understandings— some of which have | 
never been made public in full d^ 
tail — ^there was no agreement covering ■ 

Soviet grotmd forces in generaL ' 

Nor was there much attention to 
the subject then or in mostof the 1 
years since. An official who recently : 
reviewed the record of highly con- j 
fidentlal U.S. deliberations and action 
in the missile crisis, a stack of docur 
ments several inches thick, could find 
only 1^ pages which made reference 
to Soviet ground troops. A top Central 
Intelligence Agency official said last 
week, “Soviet ground forces in Cuba 
have not been a priority item . » . 
they weren't considered a threat to 
the United States." 

It was well known in. Washington 
and no secret in Havana that hun- 
dreds of Soviet milit«y advisers— I,- 
500 by one estimate— were left behind 
in 1962. Beginning in the early 1970s, 
there were also well-documented re- 
ports that some of these troops were 
on hand to guard and operate a large 
and highly sophisticated Soviet elec- 
tronic eavesdropping station estab- 
lished on the Caribbean island. 


> ) I 
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Oa the basU of retrospective hints, 
officials now believe it is plausi- 
ble and possible that a Soviet ^ound 
combat unit has remained in Cuba, 
under the nose of the United States, 
dnce the buildup and the withdrawal 
of The evidence is slender and 
Inconclusive, however. 

Beginning at least a decade ago, 
r.S. intelligence received periodic 
ind fragmentary r^orts of Soviet 
ground force units of a few thousand 
men in Cuba. These reports were not 
taken at face value and raised no 
aiann signals at the top of the govern* 
ment. CLV officials said it is doubtful, 
in fact, that they ever got to the top. 

One reason was that in the late '80s 
and early '70s, the intelligence com- 
munily (like the rest of the govern- • 
ment) was obsessed with Vietnam. In- 
teiiigence '^assets,** both human and 
technological, were directed at that . 
part of the world; th«re was little left .i 
over for intelligeace operations aimedl^ * 
at Cuba. 

By the xnid-'TOs the Vietnam adven- 
ture had ended but there was still in- 
terest in Cuba. The National Security 
Agency picked up references to a 
Soviet “brigada** in Cuba in 1976. But 
nothing was done about it; the in- 
formation, in effect, was ignored. 

Several explanations are now being 
offered. 

First the analysts didn't know what 
to make of references to a brigade. 

It is an aberrational form of military 
the Soviet a^y. ?Iast Soviet, ^ 
ground forces a^e organized into regi-. 
ments and divisions. Only four “bri- 
gades’' were known to exists in* the 
entire 1,800,000-man' army— a cer^ 
monial unit in Bast Berlin, a unit in 
East Germany, and two units in Mon- 
golia, whose functions are still un- 
known. 

So -the inwcepted **brigada" chatr 

ter out of Cuba set off no -alarm: In 
the intelligence community in 197^ 
Analysts assumed that somebody was^ 
mistaken or confused. 

Second, the Soviets went to unusual : 
lengths to conceal the presence of 
their ground unit among the Cubans.,. 
The Kussian colonel in charge and his. ^ 
men, who are believed’ to serve tours 
of two to three years in Cuba, were 
never mentioned in public by either 
3IOSCOW or Havana. 

The brigade was split between two 
separate locations resembling Cuban 
camps a few kilometers: from s one 
another near Lost Palacios, W miles 
west of Havana^, rather than camped 
together in recognixable Soviet* style. 
The unit maintained a high degree of ' 
radio silence and only rarely conr 
ducted maneuvers,, according to 
American officials. 

Third, there was- very little XJ-S. 
interest in the subject. Without in- 
dications of “sufficient weight to war--, 
rent a presumption** of a Soviet com- 
bat unit in Cuba,, “we weren't looking 
for if according to presidenti^ na- . 
tional security affairs adviser Zbigniew 


BrzezinskL Until this'summer, the Na- : 
tional Security Agency, which is a j 
very lar.ge organization, had only one ' 
analyst assigned fulltime to material j 
from Cuba. 

The first break in the process of dis- 
covery came in early 1978, when “a 
happy accident" brought to U.S. intel- 
ligence within a few days two specific I 
pieces of information about a Soviet 
brigade in Cuba. An intensified study 
was ordered. It produced photographs 
of modem Soviet mUitary equipment 
deployed in camps near Los Palacios 
and photographs of a Soviet training 
mission* at a Cuban gunnery range in 
the western part of the island. 

From this evidence, officials at the 
Defense Intelligence Agency and the 
Central Intelligence Agency drew the 
wrong conclusion. They ruled that the 
military equipment was assigned to 
Cuban, instead of Soviet, forces and. 

. that the^ ^brigade*^ bivouac areas were 
Cuban camps^ Some lower-level XX.S. 
Intelligence officials strongly dis- 
agreed with that assessment. , 

Late in 1978, U.S. concern over the 
arrival in Cuba of modem MIg23 
combat aircraft prompted the first 
U.S. spy plane flights over the island 
sincer Carter called them off in 1977 as 
a gesture of goodwill ot Havana. The 
Mlg23 incident heightened U.S. inter- 
est and surveillance, but the over- 
flights were not continued on a regu- 
lar basis. ; < . • , 

In March this year, a White House 
memo ' signed by Brzezinski ordered 
CIA Director Stansfield Turner to as- 
sess the size, location, capabilities and 
purposes of Soviet ground forces in 
Cuba. One of the practical results was 
to send ^NSA's lune Cuban analyst | 
back-through the agency's voluminous i 
computerized files for bits of perti- 
ment information. After a second 
White House memo a month later, 
other intelligence organizations 
joined the search. 

By niid-June the NS A analyst com- 
pleted a^ study which, in retrospect, 
r was a landmark in the search, for the- 
Hiisaian brigade. For the* first time an 
accumulation of evidence argued con- 
vincingly, that, at a minimum, a Soviet 
brigade headquarters had. been estab- • 
lish^ihCuba. ^ . ^ ; ' 

The study set off a fierce dispute 
within the intelligence field, in part 
because of its implications for - U.S^*. 
poUcy. NS A and Army intelUgence ar- 
gued that a combination of photogra- ^ 
phy, signal intelligence and a rare bit - 
of human intelligence pointed amnia- > 
takeably to the presence of a clandes- 
tine Soviet brigade. According to in- . 
formed sources, CIA,. DIA,. State De-- 
partment. Air Force and Navy inteUi? -| 
gence chiefs disagreed. 

The basic information was available" 
to all the agencies, and thus the issue i 
- was one of interpretation and evalua- J 
tion. With Carter signing the long- 
awaited. SALT n treaty with Soviet., 


President Leonid Brezhnev in Vienna 
in mid-June and the administration | 
preparing for a battle royal over Sen- . { 
ate rattficatiton, the political implica- 
tions of belatedly discovering Soviet 
combat troops in Cuba were grave. 
According to a senior intelligence oifi- i 
cer, his superiors said repeatedly, 
“We’ve got to save SALT, whatever 
you do keep that in mind." 

An early July review of the intelli- 
gence did nothing to resolve the dead- 
lock. NSA and the Army were even 
firmer in their insistence that there- 
were strong and precise indications of 
a Soviet combat force. Other, agencies 
were unmoved. The compromise 
suit, engineered by CLV’s Turner, was 
a mid-July agreement that a Soviet 
force was present as a separate unit,, 
not' part of an advisory group. But 
there was* no agreement on the size,, 
organization or mission of the Soviet 
^rfwrce. . -■ ' : 

During the July deliberations the 
Army argued that the official report 
should take note of the purposes of 
the Soviet unit, including the possibil- 
ity that its mission is to guard exist-t 
ing or potential nuclear weapons. Ac- - 
cording to an official present at the 
coordinating meeting. Turner tele- 
phoned a high Army officer to argue 
against any such statement, even as a- 
dissenting view. 

“We heard only one end of the con- 
versation. but that consisted of firm 
statements that Army was being un- 
reasonable and that it should fall off 
, . * He [Turner] in effect ordered 
them to cave in" and the Army did so., 
the participant reported. A CL\ 
spokesman, asked about the incident,, 
said Turner had intervened to keep 
“gratuitous speculatioh" out of the co- 
ordinated intelligence report. j 

One result of the mid-*July coordi- 
nated report was a memo from Carter , 

to Turner directing stepped-up intelli- i 
gence surveillance to determine the 
nature and purpose of the J^viet 'i 
ground unit, if one in fact existed, and j 
authorizing a diversion, of resources j 


I 
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from other aieas of the world if neces- 
A very heavy effort involving 
5 .iteilite photography and other highly 
sor-i'.isticated technology was 

mouined. The ^ame concentration ot 
o inrt- if carried out on a worldwide 
bajLs for a according to an in* 

formed official, would cost about SLOO 
bill inn. nearly 25 much as the entire 
CepHTtmenc of Defense budget. 

.•Another result of the inteiiigence 
controversy and compromises of July 
was a series of leaXs to members of 
Congress and news organizations. On-. 
July U. Sen. Richard Stone fO- Fla.) ^ 
questioned, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
about Soviet forces in Cuba, and on 
July 15 he began a series of public 
charges about Soviet miUtary activi- 
ties there. On July 20. ABC Xews re- 
ported that Soviet combat forces were 
in Cuba. These reports attracted Uttle 


public attention, and were denied in 
essence by official spokesmen. 

Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, 
appearing beiore the Senate Foreign 
RVlations Committee on July 17, re- 
ported that there was no evidence ot a 
'•substantial increase’* in the size ot 
the Soviet miUtary presence in Cuba 
over the past several years. He added 
that apart Irom the Soviet militarj* ad- 
visory group, “our Intelligence does 
not warrant the conclusion that there 
are any other significant Soviet mili- 
tary forces in Cuba.:: . the same lan- 
guage. was usetUby -Secretary of State 
Cyrus>R. Vance-^on July 27 in reply ing 
for th^ administration to a letter from 
Stone. 

These cautiously hedged statement 
did not define such terms as “signifi- 
cant’* nor did they reveal that a crash- ^ 
effort had been; moimted at presiden- 

' 


tial directive because of strong indica- 
tions of a Soviet brigade in Cuba. 
Stone called the Vance letter “a white- 
wash.’" Another official said the 
v'ance-Brown statements- contained 
part truths which are commonplace in 
public statements on controvei-siai in- 
telligence studies. 

In the early part of .August, r’ne in- 
telligence drive paid off with a report 
That the Soviet brigade planned ma- 
neuvers across- the island near the : 
middle of the month. Aiso. in eaidy 
August,' perhaps in response to such 
findings- Carter directed, ttu-ough 
Brzezinski and Turner, that intelli- 
gence on- Soviet forces in Cuba be 
stepped up ta-Vhighest priority.’* • 

It was this, effort- that paid off on 
... Aug. 17, in a fraction of a second and | 
‘ the snap of a shutter high above the j 
Cuban countryside, ^ ; j 
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By Martin Schram 

'Vhile satellite picttires ot the So 
Viet brigade in Cuba were being ana- 
Irzed in Washington, the president ot 

the United States 

the mississippi aboard the old paddle- 
wheeler, the Delta Queen. _ 

Jimmy Carter didn’t need any more 
bad news. His U.N. ambassador, An- 
drew Young, had just ^ 

^’ao over Young’s contacts with the 
Palestinians. That incident set off re- 
criminations between .\raerican , 
blades and American Jew*- 

Robert Strauss. CartePs ^Iiddie 
East envoy, was in a jurisdictionai dis- 
r)<ite with Cyrus R. Vance, the 
iary of state, and Zbigniew Brrennski, , 
the national security affairs adviser. j 
There was the continuing bad news 
from the pubUc opinion poUs; his en- 
er'^y program and his SALT pact were 
embattled in Congress; there was Im- 
jering fallout from the Cabinet 

*^It not until Aug. 23 that the 
oresident was informed about the bri- 
gade in Cuba. ‘That day he was in 
Hannibal, Mo., where he reminisced 
about the Mark Twin era. 

The night before, press secretary 
Jody PoweU had explained that the 
president was on top of his job and 
that “it doesn't mean a damn bit ot 
difference where* the president is -- 
in the White House or on the banks of 

the MississippL” .i, * -Kvi 

In any case, the report on the bri- 
-^ade reached Carter as part- of the 
daily intelligence briefing he received 
irom the CIAv 

The information was sent ta Carter , 
a mobile communications center 
set up on the Delta Queen. It was a 

secure communications channel; • 

Carter sent word bacic to[ Brzezinsta 
in Washington that aU of che^infoma- 
tion on Soviet ground forces in Cuba 
should be assembled and 
teragency meeting should be held, at 
tie White House to discuss the mat- 
ter. 

Almost a week later,. that meeting 
was held. As a senior administrator 
oUiciai recalls it, it was of no impor- 
tance that it took so long to pull 
gether the miUUry, intelUgence and 
diplomatic records and data.- 


Crisis 



“This was something of significant 
concern to us,*' he said, "but it was 
not a matter of imminent crisis or 
danger. The troopehad been there for 
some time; It was just that now we 
had to address it diplomatically." 

The group that met in the Situation 
Room in the basement of the White 
House consisted of top-level officials 
from the inteUigence*- community, the 
State and Defense departments and 
theiiational Security Council. 

For the' officials gather^^ ^ound 

the table, it had already beeen an Aib 
gust far more eventful than they had 
envisioned or wanted. Vance had been 
forced to interrupt his vacation ' at 
Martha's Vinyard once before for a 
quick 24-hour visit to Washington to 
see Strauss, Vice President Mondale, 
and Brzezinski in a meeting that was 
part show-and-tell and part showdown. 

Now, on Aug. 28, was back again, 
his vacation officially over, and await- 
ing him was the diplomatic snarl oyer 
the Soviet ballerina who was sitting 
on an Aeroflot airliner grounded at 
New York’s Kennedy airport, and the 
undiplomatic snarl of deta^_in Time 
magazine about the in-fighting of 
Strauss versus Vance versus Brzezin- 
sldL. which read like Strauss and 
Brzezinski verus Vance, which infuri- 
ated the secretary of state. 

For Vance, the Soviet brigade in 
Cuba was the issue of first priority. 
The officials decided to press the mat- 
ter through diplomatie chann els. ■ 

On the afternoon of Aug. 29, Under- 
secretary of State David D.*: Newsom 
called Soviet Deputy Ambassador Via* 
dillen Vasev (Sovet Ambassador Ana- 
toliy Dobrynin was on home leave in 
the Soviet Union.) Newsom told Vasev 
that the United States had conclusive 
evidence of the presence of a Soviet 
combat brigade in Cuba, and that this 
was a.- matter of great concern to the 
United States. He said that Vance 
would want to address the matter 
with Dobrynin upon his return. 

In conjunction with the Newsom-Va- 
ser meeting, officials at the U.S. diplo- 
matic interest section in Havana were 
directed to take the matter up sim^- 
V.. taneously with the Cuban foreign min- 
istry. But it turned out that the U.S. 


section chief in Havansu Wayne 
I Smith, was unable to obtain an ao- 
bointment with the Cuban officials 
until Sept. 1. By thaUtime the pres- | 
ence of the brigade had become pub- \ 
lie knowledge. ’ 

Carter admin UtraUon. officials ini- 
tially had planned ta postpone Uie dis- 
1 closure of the brigade, hoping to deal 
I with the matter first through quiet cii- 
■ plomacy. “There was never going to 
\ be a way to hold it." said one official, i 
' “only a question of whether you could 
hold it temoorarily until you had a re- 
ply from the* Russians. If so, you 
would have been able to go to the, 
public with some disturbing news but 
some Russian reply .“ 

But this was not to be. 

On Aug. 27, the National Intelli- 
gence Daily, a classified U.S.. govern- 
ment document with a daily circula- 
j tion to several hundred officials with 
i top security clearance-— including the 
Senate and House Intelligence com- 
mittees — carried an account of the 
confirmation that the- Soviet brigade 
was operating — — 

On Aug. 30, in the State Depart- 
ment an interagency meeting of un- 
dersecretaries and assistant secretar- 
i ies was held to decide how and when j 
' the matter should ' be made publics 
They, decided that a few key members 
of Congress would- ber informed later 
that day and tht the pext day. State 
Department spokesman Hodding Car- 
ter would announce, in a manner that, 
would convey concern but no sense of 
crisis or alarm, that the presence of 
th^ Soviet brigade had been con- 
firmed and that U.S. .concern had 
been: expressed to the Soviets, and 
that the diplomatic* negotiations were 
proceeding. • 

The State Department spokesman 
would handle it rather than the White 
House press secretary because.- the 
Carter officials agreed^ thisA would 
help keep the matter relatively low 
key 50 that ir would not be viewed as 
sn issue of crisis ■- proportions, *The 
idea was. to* keep the president away’ 
from it," said one administration offi- 
cial. j ^ . r V, 
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j-i: -^veals moved faster than dkl 
•xhiiinutratton. For on the same 
•iu •• the officials were discussing 
I'.- V o malte the information pubiic. a 
rf'*0’ Aviation W’eek mag- i 

a hto queried both the departments of i 
'* ite and Jerense aoout the coaiirma- j 
.a that a Soviet hdiade was. in ) 

. .. ja, an action indicating tnat the i 
..,hiic:uion had a detailed account of 
the intelligence report. 

That afterr oon. Undersecretary of 
State Newsorj began contacting mem- 
bers of Congress. 

He called Sen. Richard Stone (D- 
Fla.), who had been raising questions 
about the presence of a Soviet brigade 
in Cuba more than a month ago. 
Stone, who was home in Tallahassee 
at the time, recalls that Newsom^ told | 
him: ‘‘We’ve concluded our gathering 
of the intelligence inormation and 
we're ready to tell you .what we- ve 
learned." . • ' V" ; h-. j 

But Stone says nc ^olu x';ewsom not? 
to bother. 'T said, ‘Don’t tell me let’s:;; 
do it in person when I get back to 
Washingtom’ ” 

Newsom also telephoned Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee Chair- 
man Frank Church (D-Idaho) and 
ranking committee Republican Jacob ! 
Javits (N.Y.), House Foreign Affaire- 
Committee Chairman Clement' Za- 
block! (D-Wis.) and ranking Republi- 
can William Broomfield CMich-.), Sen-- 
ate Nlajority Leader Robert C.- Byrd 
(D-W. Va.) and Senate Minority 
Leader Howard H. Baker Jr. (R- 
Tetin.). Pentagon officials contacted 
Senate Armed Services Committee [ 
Chairman John Stennis (D-Miss.) and 
Ifouse Armed Services Committee 
Chairman Melvin Price (D-IIL). 

.1 . 


c:;?. 


Of ail the calls, the one to Church is'' 
the one that will be remembered— be- 
cause it was through Church that the 
world would first hear of the presence 
of the Soviet brigade. 

Church earned a reputation for be- 
ing a foreign policy liberal and a dove 
on Vietnam: and he has been finding 
out now that these Uberai credentials 
are doing him no good in conservative 
Idaho, where he is expected to have a 
difficult time winning reelection next 
year. 

As Church recalls Newsom’s call, 
“he said that he wanted me to know 
that the existence of this brigade had 
been confirmed. He said he wanted 
me to know before I read it in the 
newspapers within 24 to 48 hours." 
Church says he took this to mean 
Newsom thought it would be leaked to 
the press. And that, he says, is one 
reason why he; decided to tell the 
press. - ' : ' • . ' 

The other reason. Church says, is 
that it was his committee that issu^ 
the statement in July, based on testi- 
mony from Secretary of Defense Ha- 
rold Brown, that there was no Soviet 
buildup in Cuba, a statement that cer- 
tainly WPS misleading, in retrospect, if 
not unture. 

So an hour later, Church called the 
secretary of state. He asked for some 
more data and then he says he told 
Vance he intended to make the infor- 
mation public. Church says Vance’s 
only response was; “I know you’ll use 
your best judgment in what you say." 

Church rounded up a few local re- 
porters and invited them to join him 
in the living room of his home in 
Idaho. There he unloaded to the as- 
sembled Idaho reporters one of the 
year’s major foreign policy stories. 

His words were clearly hard line. 

He called for “the immediate re- 
moval of all Russian. combat units 
from Cuba.” 

Church now bristles at suggestions 
that he publicized the* information (be- 
fore the State Department spokesman 
could) for his own political reasons. 
He has seen those comments from 
Senate colleagues and he calls them 
“cheap shots." 

He says: “I can’t believe the presi- 
dent intended to keep the matter se- 
cret. I made it public because I 
thought it best that the information 
come from someone in a public re- 
sponsibility, not just leaked by an 
anonymous source." 

Meanwhile, back at the White 
House, presidential advisers bristle at 
the thought of what Church did. They 
see him as having set a crisis tone to a 
matter that deserved moderate and 
restrained handling. 

“There is not the feeling here that 
the way Church behaved, was excusa- 


ble for our own oolitical situation." 
said one senior 'White House orficial. 

“If he was going to put a statement 
out, he could have been more resnon- 
sible. The way he said U put pressure 
on other liberal and moderate sena- . 
tors to match it." 

President Carter was back rrom his 
riverboat workin<? vacation and on his 
way Iiome to Plains. Ga., for the La- 
bor Day weekend, unaware at the 
time that Church was taking care of 
his foreign policy public relations for 
him. White House officials say they 
had not heard from either Vance or 
Church , what the Idao senator was i 
about to do. 

Te next morning, on Aug. 31, the 
president discussed the matter by tel- 
ephone with Vance. The president de- 
cided to try to salvage the low-keyed t 
approach and said that Vance should | 
handle the matter by issuing a state- | 
ment Carter went for a wallt through | 

downtown Plains, which consists of a I 
single row of shops, mostly devoted to i 
selling Jimmy Carter souvenirs, and 
he repeatedly refused to comment on 
questions about the Soviet brigade, 
saying only that Vance would do the 
talking back in Washington. 

Despite the low-key efforts of the 
president and his advisers, the tone 
had been set. Several days later. 
Church was announcing that he was ; 
postponing the hearings on SALT TI 
so his committee could “deal immedi- 
ately" with the issue of the Soviet bri- 
gade. 

Some Senate liberals and moderates j 
who supported the strategic arms Um- I 
ftation pact joined with more conserv- 
ative SALT critics in saying they 
doubted the pact would be approved 
If the question of the Soviet brigade i 
was not resolved statisfactorily. 

Newspaper editorials around the j 
country were sounding a hard toe. | 
The Wall Street Journal, in an edito- j 
rial headlined “Exploding Cigar," sug- j 
gested that perhaps the Soviets would 
give the United States assurances that 
. the troops were not for offensive pur- 
poses by sewing medic patches on top 
of the soldiers’ artillery insignia. 

And the president, back on the job | 
in Washington, concluded on Friday i 
that his lowkey battle was lost and he j 
had to speak out before, as one. aide I 
smd, “senators got so far out on a | 
limb against SALT that they couldn’t 
get back." . 

On Friday afternoon, the president 
strode into the press room of the 
White House and, as television cam- 
eras covered the event, Carter de- 
clared; 

“This is a time for firm diplomacy, 
not panic and not exaggeration." 

The president had a political prob- 

L.Iem..;*..' r.‘ V— 
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TROOPS N 16.5 JfN — 

Bv Walter Piucus and George C. ilson _ 

By tne end of last week, two things were 

mt. despite the wSS 

handwringing in the Senate and the presic 

5ea?s concern over ^ 

ruhe as a miUtary threat tn tht. unit^ 
States. The mysterious 
significant mUitary torce. no lager m £a« 
than the forces maintained by the Gnitea 
States inside Cuba-at the Guantanamo 

^ Second, regardless, of its militair 1^ 
significance, the ‘brigade" was a poUUcal 
issue ripe for exploitation by 
the S U.T II Pact and by Uberal senators, 
such “as Foreign delations Comnuttw 
Chairman Frank Church (D-Idaho), who 
are running for reelectlon in conserva- 
tive constituencies. ^ 

Less clear was. the lesson for the u.S. 
intelligence community. Did its failure to 
turn up the brigade sooner demonstrate 
serious weaknesses in its capabilities? 
There was much disagreement among the 
analysts themselves on that point 
It was also not clear how Carter could 
end the affair. The Russians could easUy 
resolve his political problem by withdraw- 
ing the brigade. But that may not be their 
response. 

A few bourse before Carter addressed 
the issue on Friday; two Soviet govern- 
ment analysts* on a visit from Moscow, 

. were having breakfast in Washihgtoa with 
a group of reporters and editors, . 

This issue of the brigade* one of * them 
said, was a “trifling^ matter — purely a 
’•domestic political issue / for the:, Ameri- 
cans.” --- , . . 7. - - rr • 

Why make such big fuss about Rus- 
sians 90 miles off .American shores^ asked 
the other, when there are American troops ; 
in Norway which' directly abuts the Soviet 
Union? He could have- underscored the 
point, but didn't, that the Americans also 
have 4JOO troops on Russia’s southern 
flank in Turkey and 2,200 in Cubr itself 
at Guantanamo. - v 

He said the Soviet mlutary in -Cuba was 
there to train Castro's troops in-how'to use 
ne^ technology equipment and traced its 
origins back to the early 1960s. 

The current uproar, he said, war a pro- 
vocation and purely a “domestic political 
issue” for the United States, He suggested 
it had been aised fo seveal possible, rea- 
sons The U.S- government wanted to ex- 
tract new concessions from - the- Soviet 


Union as the pice at SALT' II; or SALT 
II opponents had forced the issue out as 
a means- of delaying Senate consideration. 

He aHuy proposed that the U.S. intellf- 
gence community had come up with old 
infonUktion to embarrass Cuban president 
Fidel Castro on the eve of the non aligned 
nations summit in Havana. 

' In any of those instances, the Soviet vis- 
itor Insisted, It would be difficult to see 
,th€K romoval of Rusriaii^ troops that h« Id- 
sisted^had been in Cuba for years with- 
out any U.S. concern, -- - - 

If SALT n were endangered by the 
troop presence in Cuba, he .was— unhap- 
pily — jiepared to see the treaty delayed. 

He added that he believed had the Cubans 
issue not developed, something else would.^ 
have emerged to sidetrack the treaty. 

Whether this will turn out ta be the* 
official position of the Soviet government 
after its representatives discxiss the troop- 
issue at the State Department this week 
I remains to be seen. 

Thre are some U.S. officials who fear the 
j anger about the Soviet brigade will spill 
■ over to SALT II itself, imperiling its 
chances of approval. - 

Reelection realities have already heated , 
up the issue, with Sen. Church, the tar^ 1 
get of a conservative “Anybody But ‘ 

^ Church” political action committee in 
Idaho, suddenly putting some distance be- 
tween himself and SALT II by sUting 
there is “no likelihood whatever that the 
Senate would ratify the 'SALT treaty as 
long as Russian combat troops remain” in 
Cuba.: 

To save SALT II. President Carter— 

" who fervently wants the treaty to be rati- 
fied-^ust find a way. to persuade the 
Soviets that their troops in Cuba must be 
declawed somehow, or removed, and at the 
' same time convince wavering senators that 
the same troops are not enough of a mili- 
tary threat to justify voting against the 
treaty. This is why Carer and his allies are 
trying to dig a firebreak between SALT 
II and the troops, as the firsf of many < 
strenuous tasks forced upon them by the - 
Soviet military presence in Cuba ^d the ^ 
failure to detect it sooner. - 
^ “We are not deaUng with a strategic-! 
crisis nor are we dealing with a direct and 
over miUtary threat directed at the 
United. SUtes,” said national security af- 
fairs adviser Zbigniew Brre^inski in dig- 
oin g that firebreak before a group of out- 
of-town editors invited to the White House 
Friday morning. 


“The issue is of a different nature,” he 
said. “It involves the sUUoning of Soviet 
combat forces in the W’estem Hemisphere : 
a country which at the same time is 


m, a wuuuj .T,**v** — . 

pursuing an internationally acuvo revolu- 
tionary role. It is more, therefore, of a | 
political problem,” 

Perhaps closer to the current situation » 
was the flurry in 1970 over the prosper 
that a Soviet Navy shore facUity was be- i 
iag built on an island in Cuba's aenfuegos 
Bay. The constructloii of a soccer fleid was 
the hint at vriiat was afoot and the Nixon 
administration' protested to Soviet Ambas- 
sador Anatoliy Dobrynin. V I 

According to the account published by j 
former president Richard >L Nixon in bri ; 
autobiography. “RN," Dobryn^ wee told ; 
the U.S. government had told the press 
“we did not yet know whether there actual- 
ly was a submarine base in Cuba . • - 
order to give the Soviets an opportunity 
to withdraw without a public confronta- 
tion.” • 

As Nixon relates it, two weeks later j 
Dobrynin retmmed with a note saying the | 
Soviets were doing nothing that violated ' 
understandings made at the time of the i 
1962 Cuban missile crisis and “after some 1 
face-saving delays, the Soviets abandoned 
Cienfuegos.” , 

Late last year, when there were alleg^ 
tions raised that the Soviets had suppb^ 
nuclear-capable Mig23 
Cuban air force, the Carter adnumstra^n 
raised the- question with the Soviets. The. 
response, in a note, wes thet^the Plaan J 
were not equipped to carry nuclear bom^ . 
The- aircraft'* remained in Cube and the 
controversT’ subsided. i . . .t,. , 

More recently, there were reports that a 
So’viet naval fleet was heading towwd | 
Cuba with submarines capable of wrymg 
nuclear niissUes,-In thir case the fleet 

avoided landing' at Cuba. , _ 

■■ ■ Brrerinspl told the reporters Friday, _ 
however, the current fUreup is over “more I 
of a poUUcal problem" than a militap . 
one Thus the solution more Ukely wiU be 

a poUtical rather than a military one. 

The* Cuban issue raises some tougn 
problems for the Soviet leadership d 
. Ware looking to 

. like 1962 , when they bowed to U.S. pr» 
sure and removed medium-range missUes, 
tTaty bombers and their 
Sion.. Soviet strategic 
sidered the equal to that 
force. Thun/' the Russians stand to lose 
^some face if they appear to give m. 
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^^rceotion will be even greater t 
>^-r:se unlike the Cienfue^os and i 

.;;;;,nt^*vhlch could have involved vio- 

0 ^ tne 1962 understandings— there , 
s r Jibing between the U-S. and Soviet 
s v -l aments that would bar the station^ ; 
f combat troops In Cuba. ^ 

the Soviets must consider tne j 
rolc'ion rrom Cuban President Castro to | 
anv mov« they make. 

When tiie Soviets in 1362 decided to 
niove their missile forces. Castro reported- 
Iv “was furious.” according to 8. 
pubUsbed account o£ the crisis by David , 
D^tzer. DeUer goes on to recount that , 
Castro ‘Tefused initially to give uP 
1128s [bombers] which the Russians had 
turned over to him.” 

Detzer wrote that only continued t^aU 
of an American invasion coni^c^ C^ 
he had ta return the planes to the Soviet 

^ Th^ Sortets have already toy^ 
possible area for trading 
situation- In a Moscow broadcart Wday 
beamed in English to the United S»tM, it 
was noted that the Am^encan Navy bwe , 
at Guantanamo Bay in Cuba, with its , 

men, is “a dagger pointed at the heart of j 

■“Mm^^SdMsfrom the J^t Cbi^of 
■st’if down agree that the So«et troops 
nose no direct threat to the Umted States 
or its Caribbean allies, 

Lviets have not deployed the ships and 
pS to Cuba for taking their troops any- 
where to create mischief. 

Known hardliners, including those no 
longer inhibited by active duty sUtiu. ^e 
agreeing with Btteonski’s "***®*°‘ ^ 
The So^et troops present no direct and 
overt military threat." -.[.w.™ 

Retired Army Lt Gen. DanieJ O. 
a frequent spokesno^ for the 
.=^erican Security Counol. tha^e 

r-yo^t military threat from the Soviet 
brigade would be the least of his womes 
if he were still advising the joint chiefs m 
director of the PenUgon’s Defense I^el^ 
gence Agency, a post he held from 1OT4 to 

" - Of course tbey're not going to invade 
".nami.” Graham scoffed. “What I woidd 
teU the chiefs, if I were still there, is that 
rbe” 3 OOO trooos "are a strong indication 
that the Soviets have at least contingency 
olans to put nuclear weapons in Cuba” be- 
cause they traditionally use such outfUs 
for that purpose. ' ^ ^ 

Another retired intelligence leader, who 
declined- to be quoted by name, said 
“damned if I can see that it makes any 
military difference. An organized forma- 
uon of 3,000 men poses no possible men^. 
ace to the U.S. proper. This is a nonevent” 
militarily ‘dt's Republicans vs Democrats.” 


While such assurances undercut any 
“Russians ai‘e coming” scare talk that may 
come out of this latest U-S.-iSoviet con- 
frontation over the military use of Cuba, 
they do not answer the tougher question of 
how the U.S. inteUigence agencies failed to 
detect the Russian combat brigade for so 
long. 

Once more American intelligence was 
found wanting at the very moment the 
president was trying to persuade Congress 
and the country that the Soviets would be 
cau^t if they cheated on SALT ITs limits 
on nuclear weapons. 

One intelligence agency's- warning 
against sending the XJSS Pueblo off North 
Korea to eavesdrop got. mislaid in the 
Pentagon shortly before the ship was cap- 
tured in 1968, The congressional hearings 
on the Israeli attack on the XJSS Liberty 
spy ship in 1967 revealed^ that a lot of 
information went to the wrong place and 
much of it was never read. - . . ^ “ 

Pentagon dvillan leaders cbixn>Ia^ 
intelligence agencies failed* to warn them 
that the Yom Kippur War of 1973 'was 
coming. The Central Intelligence Agency 
did not foresee the deposing of the shah of 
Iran in time to do much about it 
And now, after first denying Sen. Rich- 
ard Stone's assertions that there were So- 
viet combat troops in Cuba, the Carter ad- 
ministration has admitted he was right after 
all: that U.S. intelligence had finally found 
combat troops that may have been^in Cuba 
since 1962. I' 

Some senators were quick to assert that 
if U.S. intelligence agencies could not find 
Russian troops off the .American coast, 
they certainly could not find strategic mis- 
siles* hidden in Russia. "If they can't find 
the nose of Russian troops, how can they 
> count the noses of Russian missiles?” 
j asked Sen. Henry >1. Jackson (D-Wash.), a 
: leading critic of SALT IL 
I Vance. Sen. Alan Cranston (D-Calif.) and 
f intelligence officials themselves insist that 
; is a vast difference between counting noses 
j and counting giant missiles, and that the 
t'' Cuban experience has no relevance to the 
I SALT verification isssue. 

' ‘ Nevertheless, ’ inside the Intelligence 

agencies, there is bitterness and dismay 
over the latest humiliation. 

Several analysts at- the. working level 
! said that even when- they sent- evidence 
about the Soviet combat force it was either 
! ignored, suppressed or misrepresented by 
j . Carter administration officials. The De-- 
i fense Intelligence Agency, they said, re- 
I fused to accept the evidence until the 
! Very end of the internal debate. One 
j analyst claimed “Vance was lying and we 
knew he was l 3 dng” when he wrote Stone 
that there was only a Soviet command 
structure for a brigade that had not been 
fleshed out with troops, 


Other inteUigence Officers asserted that j 
their superiors at the rop are asking ^hetn ! 
to do more with less, viiiually guarantee- 
ing gaps especially in lo’.v- priority areas ! 
like Cuba. Partly througa imposed re- j 
forms and partly through lack of money ; 
and people onicers said, inteUigence from • 
places like Cuba is garnered almost ex- 
clusively by mechanical means— primary 
satellite photography and electronic fer- ; 
reting by ships and planes flying around, • 
but not over. Cuba. ! 

“There's just no substitute for haying a 
guy who can walk along a fence and tell 
you whether the troops inside the wire 
were speaking Spanish or Russian,” said 
one U.S. offlciaL He said this lack of “hu- 
man intelligence” handicapped the effort 
to find out what was going on in Cub4L 
Also, to the dismay of some profession- 
als within the InteUigence community, | 
CLA was so shaken by the disclosures of \ 
its "excesses,” such as plot to kiU Castro, 
that it made no systematic attempt to in- 
terview Cuban refugees about Soviet ae 
tivities on the island. 

Given those difficulties, some adminis- 
tration leaders reject the charge that tak- 
ing so long to find the Soviet bigade in 
Cuba represented an “InteUigence gap” 
On the contrary, these officials contend, 
finding troops that the Soviets went to 
such lengths to hide reaUy is an inteiU- 
gence coup for the United States, 

Beyond the argument over "inteUigence 
gap” and its impact on SALT II, many 
present and former inteUigence executives 
fear that the way the troop evidence was 
finaUy disclosed leaves UtUe room for an 
acceptable U.S.-Soviet compromise. 

"We haven't left them much of an exist,” 
was the way retired LL Geo, Samuel V. 
Wilson, former head of the Defense In- 
teUigence Agency and a longtime student < 
of the Soviet mUitary, described the Cuban 
situation as he sees it today, from outside 
government. 

Inside government there is support for ; 
Wilson’s concerns' that the pubUc nature 
of the dilute and the heat attached to it' 
made more difiEicuIt the chances for the 
Soviets to agree to an accommodation. 

At the White House, State and Defense 
departments, officials are tigbt-Upped 
about what they hope to accompUsh. 

"We're nox going, to talk about what we 
wane* one said, , "because if conditions ! 
become pubUc they almost automaUcaUy | 
become unacceptable.” . * t 
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.Russians in Cuba 
?oso New Threat 
To SALT Agreement 

LinXage 

D<nsocntic Senator Richard Stona 
is ftnrn Florida, which Is why te Daia^ 
uiss a spadal vlgU ov«r Cttba^ 
is why ha flzai bnughtiiptbatiiiwttaa 
of 2,OOht034no Sowtat cenhat troops in 
Cuba, which is why tba Peoatoa ft* . 
naily coohmad tba]>raaeaeaof aeom> 
mand stnietaialbr tbs Soviat hilgada, : 
which is why sonasananm who taeatt n 
tha »"<*«««* crisis of ISO d wianrt a it 
thatMoaeofwgetltstioopao«ofCuba^^- 
whi A is why tha Senata may ratnaa ta*4 
takeuBthaStsatagieAnBaLiiBitatlaifc-j;. 

Tnaqryrtd^ tbn'XBHlaBa aattt tb^^ 
troops aia-witbdrawn, poaribtyhaac!^^ 
ing tbB~ SALT agrasment forir' 
ncnths; which is why Presldart Car*- v 
terwas abroptly faced last waak witlr^.'r- 
amajor.ddicatatastofdomestleaad .. 

fcreigapolleyrf . - ' • T.' 

Ha ma st pe rs ua d e tha Kremlin that 
tha threat to SALT is possibly fstsi 
(just wben^ehanees lbr ratillcatlaa . 
were lookisg good) ooiless tha troop 
issue is- data^ Then, he- must per- ^ 
soada key Sanata'cansenratives. and; ; : 

Uberais,' that tha eamprenisa — aa-^ ; : 

< ntTi<t>y theraisoBe tsfaoporablaaiid .. 

SALT Should be approved. Tbosa are 
net tall orders they are towering. 

nia^.**bS*wwmS^dlBSt. "p^^. \pra«dously!nwwniafOi™tleB^ 
H«». » The Soviet,.;:' The u^t's misrion. It vw si 







whicb'is separata from tha 1.SOO to 
2.000 Soviet military advisers and 
personnel in Cuba, includes 
motorized rifle Uttalions, tank and 
artillary battalions and combat and 

sarvice support units. He said Its cbar- 
actsr became deer recently through 
the aseembling of a ‘-‘Jigsawpuzzle” of 
' 'ionnadon. 

MW — speciilAt* 

«i<i, might hKlude guarding an elec- 
tronic listening poet. proteMtng Fidel 
Castro ftom potential caiq> attempts 
and/or symbolizing Soviet willingness 
todefendCubafiromeztemslattack. , 
-- Irdluantial, Senators, headed by tba 
Majority Leader Robeit Byrd of West : 
.Virginia and the chairman of tha For- 
eign .Ralatians Committee^ Frank 
Church. Democrat of Idaho, said the 
fflrin eatioH debate on SALT. H would 
be beld-t 9 until a satisfactory Soviet 


troops.- be said, ware no military 
thiaat to- tba United States, but their 

preseDoa.‘']B a country tridcb acts as a 
Soviet prtay" made the isMs serious 

and sausit iv a. Tba State Department, 
called la tba Soviet cbargft d’aitairaa. 
toezpraesitsdisplaasure-. * - -li 
The military Importance of. tba lat-t 
est " presetifw ”- Is i inrl ea r . Secretary 
of Suts Cyrus R. Vance said. Lacking 
air or sealift capability, it isat cov-. 

ered- by a: Russian pledge, after^tbe . ^ . .. 

1961 missile olais., not to reihtrodneau, -response wis received. A alto of tto 
offenstve nud^ silssites or planes to-... neety. Senetor Robeit Dole, RepubU- 
Cuba, os by Moscow's, agreement in ^ of Kansas, said he wodd piab m 

1970 to- extend that ban to s ea-baae d ^ . 
nudear systems. Maj.Gea.<jeorge J. 

Keegan Jr.,'ietlred Air Force chief of : 

intelllgenee. said the Pentagon has 

losown about the combat force for five . 

or six years. But Henry A Kissinger . 

said noibody toW him when he wes Sec- 
retaryof State, and Lieut Gen. Deniel . 

Graham, former head of the Defense . . 

Intelligence agency, said there wes no- 
evidence of the combat unit during bis-.^ 
tenure. Secretary Vance said the unit. 


amendment this week decleri^ that 
coosiderstion of the treaty would not 
'be in coder until Ptesidenf. Carter re- 
ports in' writing that Soviet combat 
troops have been removed dr that- 
Soviet troops remaining there “pose 
no threat to the security or foreign 
policy interests" of the United States 
and its Latin American allies. Senator 
Church- said that unless the issue is 
“satisfactorily resolved," he does not 
believe the Senate will be prepared to 


ratiiy the treaty. Senator George Me-' 
.Govern Democrat of South Dakota, 
said that to tejctt the treaty would be 
“to pudshment on ourselves,” 
but be agreed that SALT n now was 
Unkedwithtbetroopissue. — >. 

First reacdoos from Moeeow were, 
relatively lowJevd. -> cOmmeBtaries 
- by Tass and Moscow Radio, charging . 
that and-SALT “baidllnas” had In- 
vented the Cuban troops issue la 
Havana, the Prensa .^ tina press 
agency said Washington was trybag to 
discredit Cube during theconferenoe 
ofso-oailednonalignsdnadone x--., 

On the real business of SALT. :— H 
curbing, nuclear weapons capable .oL j 
. bitting United Sutesxuid Soviet terri-'S 
' tory -^President-Carter sent to Con—j 
. gress bis plena for 200 mobile MX mis- - 
silee At a cost- of S33 billion, they 
would be deployed on above-ground 
circular “race tracks,” ready to duck-^^j 
into buried shelters for launching in.- 
. case of Soviet attack. In addition, the 
^administration wants to station new., 
nuclear missiles capable of reaching.: 
' the Soviet Union on the territory of - 
- West Germany and other NATO allies. > 
■ ' t;r g<ng the Europeans to accept them 
and to build up their own defenses, Mr. 
Kissinger warned against depending . 

: oa United States pledges to bit the 
. Soviet Union with nuclear weapons if 
■ ' Moscow attacks Europe. He said be 
■ didn’t believe such pledges even when 
be was -"firing them in his former ca- 
pacity as Secretary of State, Later, he 
backtracked slightly, saying his “ser- 
aphic etoquenca” bed been misintep- 

nn^Cflrfl^ 
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17 September 1979 


^Vhere Was Our Man m Havana? 


mC*»0»WAT»OII 


T o keep track of what is going on in Cuba, the employs both the most ad* 

vanced and the most ancient technology: ELINT (electronic intelligence) and 
HUMINT (human eyes and ears). Apparently there was not enough of either in 
the case of the belatedly discovered Soviet brig^e* 

For an ongoing broad survey of the terrain below, CXV Director Stansfield 
Turner and other U.S. intelligence chiefs rely on spy satellites. Using precision- 
tooled, high-resolution lenses, a satellite can take a remarkably clear photo- 
graph of a one-foot object from 100 miles overhead. The pictures, which are 
recorded in black and white, color or infra-red, may be transmitted almost m- 
stantaneously to ground stations in the UiL The satellite is also equipp^ with 
electronic listening devices that can pick up military and government radio mes- 
sages and store them on endless miles of tape. 

If more information on a particular area is needed, aircraft can be called 
upon to supplement the satellite. The needle-sleek Lockheed SR.-71 (Black- 
bird), which flies more thAn three times as fiat as sound at above 85,000 ft, 
makes occauonal i^to-reconnaissance runs over Cuba. The old stand-by, 
the U-2, also goes on photographic and dectxonic “ferreting^’ missions, bat it 
remains 20 mttos high and well outside Cuban airspace to keep from 

being shot down. . . . ^ 

Despite all the electronic wizardry, hu- 
man snooping is still needed to flil in gaps. 
But the task of inflltration is formidable in a 
tightly controlled garrison sute like Cuba, 
where local security forces are reinfmeed by 
Soviet ones. Not even Cubans are allowed 
to go near the Soviet command post, east of 
Havana. 

It was at least ten years ago that U.S. in- 
telligence flrst got an inkling that a Soviet 
combat tmit might possibly be in Cuba. But 
the nation was embroiled in the Viet 
Nam War, and intelligence was largely 
focused on Southeast Asia; Cuba had low pri- 
ority. After the war, intelligence operations 
were reassigned both in the field and in 
Washington, where it takes many people and 
much equipment to sort out incoming in- 
formation. Cuba watching was increased, but 
not signifl^cantly. Even so, evidence emerged 
confirming the presence of a mysteriously active Soviet headquarters. 
Shortly after President Carter took oflBce in January 1977, he canceled the 

SR-71 flights over Cuba as part ofa general policy of cutting back intelligaice op- 
erations. The flights were not resumed until November 1978, when Amcri^ in- 
telligence began to fear that the Soviet MiCj-23s stationed in Cuba migh t be 
capable of carrying nuclear weapons. But satellite and SR-71 photos did not 
clear up the matter. It took HUMINT to do the job. An agent with access to the 
MiG airfield was sent in to take a snapshot of a friend who Just happened to be 
standing in front of a MiG engine. The picture revealed an intake valve used 
only on non-nuclear planes. _ 

Last spring UJS. intelligence pressed harder to find out more about the So- 
viet command post Though Soviet combat troops had not been sighted, part of 
the intelligence community felt that the headquarters signified their present 
In mid- July increased reconnaissance finally revealed the troops. They were in 
Soviet uniform and were operating Soviet equipment, but were they Soviets or Cu- 
bans? Satellites were sent in for a closer look. This time the photos revealed 
that the troops were indeed Soviets. 

Why did it take UiL intelligence so long to reach a not so remarkable con- 
clusion? The intelligence did not seem to be faulty so much as underused. 
Explained Ray Cline, former Deputy Director for Intelligence of the CU and 
now executive director for studies at Georgetown University's Center for 
Strategic and International Studies: “It's one of the really great inteUi^nce 
problems: where to put your talent and your time.” In recent years, intel- 
ligence has concentrated on the areas of greatest concern: the Middle East 
and SALT. Given higher priority in Washington, the Soviets could have been 
detected much sooner. The best intelligence that money can buy still depends 
on basic political judgments. 



TuriMr tMtIfykv about Cube 
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Soviet troops, Senate fury, and suddenly SALT is endangered 


PI t was his first news conference in al* 
fl most three months and Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance looked far more 
3 somber than usual Just a few days w- 
tier, it had been confirmed and publicly 
revealed that a combat brigade of between 
2,000 and 3,000 Soviet troops is stationed 
in Cuba — a disclosure that in turn pro- 
duced a storm of angry reaction in 
the Senate. Although the State De- 
partment had empha»zed that the 
Soviet force “poses no threat to the 
U.S„” Vance now assessed the situ- 
ation in more ominous terms. In a 
solemn voice he told reporters, “We 
regard this as a very serious matter, 
affecting our relations with the S<v 
viet Union. The presence of this 
[combat] unit runs counter to long 
held American policies ... I will not 
be satisfied with maintenance of the 
status quo.” 

Two days later, as the tempest 
grew, Jimmy Carter took to televi- 
sion, both to endorse the Vance warn- 
ing and to call for “calm and a sense 
of proportion.” Said the President: 

“We consider the presence of a So- 
viet combat brigade in Cuba to be a 
very serious matter and that this sta- 
tus quo is not acceptable.” In the terse 
five-minute statement. Carter con- 
firmed that “we are seriously pitt- 
ing this issue with the Soviet Union.” 

But the Soviet force, he stressed, is 
not an assault force and does not have 
the capability to attack the U.S. Con- 
cluded the President: “This is a time 
for firm diplomacy, not panic and not 
exaggeration.” 

In the Senate, where many key 
figures face difficult re-election cam- 
paigns, the news of the Soviet troops 
came at a most sensitive political moment 
— right in the middle of the salt n trea- 
ty debate, salt’s opponents immediately 
linked the troops and the treaty, demand- 
ing to know how the Soviets could be trust- 
ed in an arms-control a^eemcni when 
they made provocative military moves in 
the Caribbean. And how could the U.S. 
claim to be able to monitor weapons de- 
velopment deep inside the Soviet Union 
when it could get caught by surprise by a 
Soviet combat brigade 90 miles from Flor- 
ida? Suddenly and improbably, what 
should have been a minor diplomatic 
squabble with the Soviets— one that could 
have been handled quietly and with min- 
imum strain — had escalated into a major 
domestic political issue, strained U.S.-So- 


viet relations and endangered salt il 
Gloated Senator Henry (Scoop) Jackson, 
an avowed SALT foe: “Unless I have mis- 
read the mood of my colleagues, SALT ll 
is dead unless those Soviet troops are tak- 
en out of Cuba.” 

An even louder voice of protest was 
that of Democrat Frank Church of Idaho 



chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and thus formal sponsor of the 
SALT treaty. Church, who first made pul^ 
lie the Soviet move on Aug. 30, dramati- 
cally postponed the SALT hearings for a 
day in order to summon Vance and CIA 
Chief Stansfield Turner to testify about 
the combat brigade. Said Church: “There 
is no likelihood that the Senate would rat- 
ify the SALT II treaty as long as Soviet com- 
bat troops remain in Cuba.” 

‘Tt tempts me to say, T told you 
so,’ ” purred Senate Republican Leader 
Howard Baker, who had previously dif- 
fered with Church in his estimate of Sovi- 
et intentions. Added Baker “You’ve cre- 
ated a crisis. Now what are we going to do 
about it?” 


That was a question that might puzzle 
both Carter and Vance. For although the 
Soviet troop presence mightily angered 
the Senate, the Soviets had broken no 
treaty or law — after the Cuban missile cri- 
sis of 1962, they a^eed only to station no 
offensive weapons in Cuba — and the exis- 

. tenceofSoviet combat forces in Cuba had 

long gone unchallenged. This left 
Vance with very little leverage, ex- 
cept for the Soviet desire for a 
SALT treaty, to negotiate a Soviet 
withdrawal Indeed, after protesting, 
the State Department received only a 
noncommittal note from Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko. Ac- 
cording to White House aides, this 
message “closed no doors” and indi- 
cated that the Soviets were willing “to 
discuss our concerns.” U.S. policy- 
makers could only await the more de- 
prive response that would come in 
foce-to-face meetings with Soviet 
Ambassador Anatoli Dobrynin. 
When the i^ue of the troops erupted, 
the veteran Soviet diplomat was va- 
cationing in the U.S.S.R. He then had 
to delay his return to Washington be- 
cause of the death of his father. 
Though Vance asked that Dobrynin 
return as soon as possible, he was not 
expected in the U.S. until this week. 

Meanwhile, the. Soviet press ig- 
nored Vance’s speech, and there was 
no sense of crisis in Moscow. In Ha- 
vana, where Cuban officials generally 
interpreted the uproar as an attempt 
to mar the summit conference of non- 
aligned nations, nobody even an- 
swered a protest by Wayne Smith, the 
head of the U.S. Interests Section: 
One Cuban Foreign Ministry official 
quipped: “Americans see Russians 
everywhere.” In friendlier countries 
too there was little alarm over the Cuban 
situation. 

Not many details are known about 
the Soviet brigade, which according to the 
State Department is composed of motor- 
ized rifle battalions, tank and artillery bat- 
talions, and combat and service support 
elements. Significantly, it has no indepen- 
dent airlift or sealift capability. 

According to U.S. intelligence sourc- 
es, the brigade occupies barracks in two 
locations in Cuba, one of which is near a 
Soviet- built and Soviet-run electronics in- 
formation-gathering installation. Because 
the brigade’s areas have been declared 
strictly off-limits for Cubans, it has been 
very difficult for the U.S. to slip in spies 
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10 gather inteliigence on the spot. The 
brigade has a totally separate com- 
rhand from the Soviet advisers who 
have been located in Cuba since the 
early 1960s. Washington has long 
known about and accepted the fact 
that Cuba plays host to an estimated 
2.000 Soviet military advisers, plus 
about 30 pilots who have been flying 
defense patrols for the Cuban air 
force. In addition, an estimated 8,000 
Soviet civilians are Involved in almost 
every aspect of the Cuban economy 
and government. 

Washington has even known that 
Soviet soldiers have been killed in 
Cuba. A marble and gilded granite 
memorial was dedicated outside Ha- 
vana 18 months ajp to the ‘’Inter- 
national Soviet Soldier*’ who gave his 
life to Cuba between 1961 and 1978. 
There are 62 Soviet names on the me- 
morial, Some of these deaths, accord- 
ing to intelligence sources, occurred 
during flight training, armor acci- 
dents and possibly in combat against 
pockets of anti-Castro opposition. 

Although there had been indica- 
tions for some time of the existence 
of Soviet troops in Cuba, what had 
not been known was the organi^tion 
of those troops into a combat brigade. " 
Clues and hints to that effect ^gan - 
appearing in the spring, as did re- 
ports that the number of Soviet troops 
was increasing. In March, for exam- 
ple. the National Security Council 
staff had asked the intelligence com- 
munity for more information on Cuba. 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski had speculated that there must 
have been more Soviet activity on the is- 
land than was immediately apparent, pri- 
marily because some 40,000 Cuban troops 
were in Africa and a number of Soviet 



r 


secfafisii^CteKi 


MiG-23s were based in Cuba. Meanwhile, 
Senator Richard Stone, a Rorida Dem- 
ocrat, began pressing in mid-July for an 
investigation of the reports of more So- 
viet troops in Cuba, but his demands re- 
ceived little attention. Washington skep- 
tics noted that he was up for re-election 


and that he had many anti-Castro ex- 
iles among his constituents. As late 
as July 27. the State Department ap- 
peared to deny to Stone the very ex- 
istence of the brigade. In a letter 
drafted and approved by a number 
of high intelligence officials. Vance 
stated flatly that ‘ there is no evidence 
of any substantial increase of the So- 
viet military presence in Cuba over 
the past several years or of a Soviet 
military base.” But Stone s pressure 
prompted the Administration to 
launch an extensive review of Cuban 
affairs. In his letter. Vance assured 
Stone that Carter had ‘'directed that 
we give increased attention to the sit- 
uation and monitor it closely. This is 
being done.” I 

Because of the presidential direc- 
tive, the CIA and other U.S. intelli- 
gence agencies intensified their scru- 
tiny of Cuba. Spy satellites, for 
instance, were directed to hover over 
the island and take extensive series 
of photographs. Although the U.S. 
had been picking up biu of informa- 
tion about the presence of Soviet 
combat troops on the island for at 
least three years, the fragmentary 
data did not appear conclusive. One 
problem was that developments in- 
side Cuba were assigned a relatively 
low priority by the intelligence com- 
munity; it was much more concerned, 
for example, with what Cuban troops 
have been doing in Africa. 

A thorough review of the Cuban 
situation yielded new information and a 
reappraisal A crucial breakthrough came 
when a U.S. spy satellite discover^ the 
Soviet troops participating as a unit in ma- 
neuvers on Aug. 17. Had the Soviets been 
merely guard units, there would have been 
no reason for them to take part in war 


A SOVlET-BUtt-T INTELUGENCE STATION IN CUBA. This ex- 

elusive photogn«rtW obtained by TIME, shows a swrtion of an advanced 

electronics monitoring comfdox atop a limestono hiM oast of Havana. 


Facing north and east, the large antennas eavesdr op on U.S. and in- 
temational civilian, military and space satellite electronic and voico 
messages and picture relays. ' ormt 
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Ttrv in,~th«S«>)»U>.«aring5.CynisVanc.»«ank«d by Jacob Javit5(I.K)andFrankCh.^ 

Vance “simply said that ht knew / would use my best judgment. 


games. Previously gathered material was 
now scTutiiiized again. Suddenly clues that 
had seemed irrelevant became sig nifi ca n t. 

The results of this latest an^ysis 
conclusions drawn by the entire intel- 
ligence community— were on Vances 
desk when he returned from vacation on 
Aug. 28. Vance demanded an explanation 
from the Soviet charge. The Adminwtra- 
lion was hoping it could keep the infor- 
mation quiet until Ambassador Dobrynin 
returned to Washington. But the new as- 
sessment appeared in a CIA summary that 
is classified top secret but is relatively 
widely circulated. ^ ^ , 

The Administration decided that key 
Senators should be briefed. A secure tel^ 
phone call was placed to Idaho for Frank 
Church, who was back home mending his 
political fences becai^ he faces a strong 
conservative opposition. Startled by the 
revelation. Church said to his briefer, I 
don't think I can keep this under my hat. 

‘^We didn't exp^t you to/’ the bnef- 
er somewhat mysteriously replied. 

Church then called Vance and told 


him that he was going public with the 
news. According to the Senator, Vance 
did not discourage this but merely cau- 
tioned that it could be dangerous to ex- 
aggerate the significance of the Soviet bri- 
gade, Recalled Church later "Vance 
simply said that he Imew that I would 
use my best judgment.” 

While U.S. intelligence is now keej^ 
ing watch on the Soviet forces in Cuba, it 
is still far from clear how much of an in- 
crease in forces there has been, or when 
the combat brigade was organized- And 
there is only speculation about the pur- 
pose the brigade has been serving. Among 
the theories: 

> The brigade ensures Havana's security 
by serving as a "trip wire” that woifid 
quickly draw the U.S.S.R. into a conflict 
over Cuba. Not only is this supposed to 
deter the U.S. from invading Cuba, but it 
also helps Castro to deploy some of his 
army and air force in Angola and Ethi- 
opia. Church backs this theory and cues 
evidence that Soviet combat manpower 
in Cuba began increasing in j 975, just as 


Cuban forces tirst vverc being ^epios^d 
in Africa. Said Church: -Castro may have 
reached an understanding with Moscow 
that as part of the price for Cuban par- ; 
licipation in Africa, a Soviet brigade j 
should be deployed in Cuba— an insur- i 
ance against retaliation irom the L.S. 

► The brigade provides security for a ma- 
jor electronic intelligence installation that 

is designed to monitor American radio 
and microwave transmissions. .An Ad- 
ministration official last week described 
the installation as ‘‘one of the biggest the 
Soviets have in the world.'* 

► The brigade serves as a ‘’Praetorian 

Guard” to prevent attacks on Castro and 
other top Cuban Conununisis by poten- 
tial dissident factions, particularly within 
the military. , . ^ 

► The brigade has been teaching Cuban 
soldiers how to use Soviet-made rotary : 
equipment and how to employ Soviet bat- j 
tlefield tactics. This help probably would 

I have become especially important once 
Cubans began fighting in Africa. 

Whatever the Soviet brigade arole iSk 
vocal Senators want it out of Cuba and 
have pressed Carter to demand of 
Moscow. Declared Senator Stone: The 
President should invoke the Monroe Doc- 
trine and oppose the establishment of 
what constitutes a Soviet military base in 
our hemisphere.” The U.S., however, de- 
ploys troops in some countries bordering 
the U.S.S.R. For example, Turkey hosts 
5,048 American military personnel, many 
of whom are airmen. Norway posts 13 
Marine guards at the American embassy, 
and there are 113 Air Force personnel 
who are on exchange duty. Both these 
countries are allied with the U.S. in NATO. 
At the peak of uhe U.S. involvement in j 
Iran, the number of U.S. military advis- 
ers in that country totaled about 1 ,000. | 

Church postponed the s.\LT hearings . 
for one day to allow his panel to ’’deal im- 
mediately" with the developments in 
Cuba. His colleagues beUeve that he might 
bottle up SALT indefinitely if he does not 
get satisfaction on Cuba. Senator John 
Stearns of Mississippi announced that his i 
Armed Services Committee also wanted 
to interrogate Vance and Turner about 
Cuba. Even Senators who stUl favored 
SALT worried about this linkage of the two 
problems. Said New York's Jacob Javits. 
the Foreign Relations Committee’s rank- 
ing Republican: "The issue of the Soviet • 
troops could have a very profound effect, 
on whether the treaty could be ratified or 
not.” Fretted one senior White House aide 
last week: ’’S.^LT was on course without 
this Cuba thing. But this is troubling. It*s 
the joker in the deck.” One major dif- 
ficulty is that the length of t'lme it took 
the American intelligence community to 
discover the Soviet brigade has raised 
doubts in the Senate about the ability of 
U-S. agencies to catch potential Soviet 
cheating on SALT. A main issue in the 
arms control debate has been whether the 
U.S. would be able to verify compliance 
with the treaty's terms. 
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Scoop Jackson wanted to know if ''the 
professional ability of the intelligence 
community'* was to blame for taking so 
long to gather ’‘intelligence about these 
troops." He also wondered if there had 
been “a failure of judgment on the part 
of the Executive" in assessing and acting 
on the intelligence data. As a member of 
the Armed Services Committee, Jackson 
plans to pul these questions to Vance. Tur- 
ner and other Administration witnesses 
this week. 

In response to the critics, the intel- 
ligence community's defenders argue that 
it is more difficult to identify small units 
than to detect the tests of rockets. Said 
one analyst: ‘’The Cubans and the Sovi- 
ets use the same equipment. Our devices 
pick up the gear and the men, but they 
can’t tell us their nationality." 

Perhaps the basic danger po^ to 
SALT u by the discovery of the Soviet bri- 
gade is that a number of Senators see it 
as new evidence of provocative Soviet be- 
havior around the world, even though 
some combat troops have been in Cuba 
for some time. This makes these Sena- 
tors uncomfortable about entering into a 
very important agreement with Moscow 
in one area while Kremlin policies ap- 
pear to be challenging the U.S. in the Mid- 
dle East, Africa, Southeast Asia and else- 
where. Said Tennessee's Howard Baker, 
a SALT critic: “During the entire SALT pro- 
ceedings, both the Soviet Union and the 
U.S. have argued that there is no linkage 
between SALT n and adventurous Soviet 
policy throughout the world." Baker has 
disagreed with that position and thus was 
delisted that the Cuban a^fifair led some 
of his colleagues to begin considering SALT 
in the perspective of Moscow’s global be- 
havior. Gloated Baker ‘Now at least, on 
the basis of what is happening in Cuba, 
there is linkage." Added Jackson: “This 
comes back to the fundamental issue. Can 
there be an arrangement of trtist between 
the Soviet Union and the U.S.?" 



Mississippi’s Joim Stennis 


Questions concerning Cuba. 


S.\LT’s backers acknowledge that the 
dismay in Congress over the Soviet bri- 
gade has given the initiativerat least tem- 
porarily, to the treaty’s opponents. This 
has dramatically reversed the situation 
that existed when Congress recessed for 
its August vacation, after holding almost 
a month of SALT hearings. Sentiment then 
had been building in favor of the treaty. 
The threat of crippling amendments had 
faded, and a number of undecided Sen- 
ators seemed prepared to vote for the trea- 
ty if it were accompanied by an increase 
in defense spending. The Administration 
went along with that and was reported 
last week to be readying a request for an 
additional S4 billion in defense funds. 

Now, with Church raising obstacles. 
Majority Leader Robert Byrd of Virginia 
has begim talking about delaying full Sen- 
ate consideration of SALT II until Decem- 
ber or later. The original timetable called 



Minority Loador Howard Baker 


IVhat will you do about the crisis? 

for the treaty to be reported out of the For- 
eign Relations Committee by mid-Octo- 
ber, debated by the full Senate for about 
a month and then put to a vote. Any 
significant slippage in this schedule 
will mean that Senate consideration of 
SALT n will overlap the 1 980 election cam- 
paign. This could make a number of Sen- 
ators facing re-election reluctant to vote 
for the controversial treaty. 

Though the Soviet brigade seems to 
have upset many Senators, it has been 
pointedly observed that among those tak- 
ing the toughest line are two who have 
hardly been known as hawks: Richard 
Stone and Frank Church. To some de- 
gree, their outrage might well be the prod- 
uct of local political calculations. Not only 
is Stone elected from a state that contains 
an estimated 500,000 Cuban emi^» but 
Church represents a state that is tradi- 
tionally hi^y conservative. In his bid 
next year for a fifth term, he faces a very 
determined, well-financed right-wing op- 
position, which is already barraging him 
on such special issues as abortion restric- 



Horida’s Richard StOfi» 


Few paid attention to his early warning. j 

tions and ^ control. Church is most 
noted for his foreign policy stands, how- 1 
ever, and he app^rs panicularly vulner- . 
able because of his votes for the Panama 
Canal treaty and his attempts to restrict ' 
the activity of U.S. intelligence agencies. . 
He has also not been helped by a remark | 
he made a few years ago upon returning . 
from a visit to Cuba: he referred to Fidel 1 
Castro as a personal friend. By raising an | 
uproar about the Russians in Cuba,. 
Church will improve his standing in Ida- 1 
ho. Said one Church backer in Boise last 
week: “Frank has changed from a dove 1 
to a superhawk and that’s already help- 1 
ing him out here. His frontier instincts of 
survival are still sound: he knows how to 
draw a bead on a target." 

While the rhetoric has soared in Con- ’ 
gress, the Administration has struggled to 
keep the out-of-controi issue in perspec- 1 
live. Said a senior White House aide:! 
“We’re not trying to make it into a con- 
frontation for the sake of confrontation. | 
We’re not trying to shove it up Moscow’s 
nose." He stressed that “you don’t want 
to treat this as another Cuban missile cri- 
sis," which it certainly is not. There was ' 
not even a hot-line contact between Car- 
ter and Soviet Communist Party Chief’ 
Leonid Brezhnev. Althou^ the Admin- 
istration to some extent triggered the up- ; 
roar by briefing Church on the intelli- 
gence report, it apparently did not expect 
that he would use the material as force- 
fully as he did. Complained a top White . 
House aide, perhaps unfairly in view of ' 
what Church was told when given the se- ' 
cret repon: “The President has found 
Church's handling of it personally offen- 
sive and irresponsible. If you can't brief 
the head of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in advance without having 
him spread it around Uke this, then the 
whole process is wrecked. If you can't 
trust him, whom can you trust?" 

The White House probably would 
have preferred Church to handle the mat- 
ter in the same way that Carter discussed , 
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it at a Wednes<iay breakfast with Dem- 
ocratic congressional leaders. Although 
he seemed somewhat out of step with his j 
Secretary of State, who was treating the | 
issue with gravity, the President appeared 
to view it almost lightly. He emphasized | 
CO his guests that the Soviet brigade “posed t 
no threat” to the U.S. He added that at 
the time of the 1962 Cuban missile crisis, j 
Moscow had some 20,000 troops in Cuba 
and remnants of that force have remained 
there ever since. According to one of the 
breakfast participants, the President spec- j 
ulated that the Soviet brigade could be I 
“deeply embarrassing to Castro when he , 
is trying to palm himself off as a neutral, j 
The President felt that it was advanta- . 
geous to us to expose [the brigade] at this I 
time to embarrass Castro."* This was a ref- . 
erence to the meeting of the nonaligncd | 
nations. Carter almost certainly was only ' 
trying to find a bright side to the con- i 
troversy, but his remark about embarrass- ! 
ing Castro seemed to coincide strangely | 
with speculation by a number of observ- 
ers that the Administration had released ’ 
the information about the Soviet brigade 
to discredit Castro among the nonaligned 
nations. 


administration officials have also i 
^ stressed that the presence of the 
brigade is not a violation of Amer- 
ica’s bilateral understandings i 
the Soviets on Cuba. This refers ! 
primarily to the agreements that were i 
reached after the 1962 missile crisis 



with 


(see box). 

Even so, the existence of the brigade 
does represent a challenge if only because 
of the controversy it has stirred. Now that 
U.S. intelligence has positively identified 
the Soviet force as a combat unit, and the 
unit has been permitted to become a cause j 
celebre, and Carter and Vance have de- j 
dared that the statias quo cannot be main- ^ 
tained, something is going to have to be ' 
done. Explained a senior British diplo- 
mat in London: “Whether he or Brezh- 
nev planned it that way or not. President 
Carter is now clearly in a test of strength 
with the Kremlin.” Echoing this assess- 
ment was Senate Minority Leader Baker. 
Said he: “Unless we show substantial re- 
solve and tell the Russians that it’s in- 
imical to our interests to allow 3,000 com- » 
bat troops to remain in Cuba, in effect | 
we will be letting the Soviets thumb their 
noses at us.” | 

The feeling was widespread in Wash- ' 
ington last week that such a test should 
never have been allowed to develop. High 
Ad minis tration sources conceded that the 
dossier on the Soviet troops fell between 
bureaucratic stools. The matter should j 
have been investigated much carder, said . 
the offidals, and then secretly taken up j 
with the Soviets before Capitol Hill even 
learned about it 

But the two Senators who turned the 
spotlight on the issue disagreed with the 
contention that it should have been kept 
quiet. Church argued that when Moscow 


sent its combat forces to Cuba, it knew 
that the U.S. would find out about them 
sooner or later and react. Said Church: 
“Now that time is upon us. If we acqui- j 
esce, we will be borrowing trouble for the 
future. The brigade might become a di- 
vision, and Cuba would become a Soviet 
base.” 

Stone maintained that he deliberately 
raised the issue of the Soviet forces to 
measure whether the Carter Adminis- ; 
tration had the will power to uke firm 

action. This is something that he felt 
would be crucially relevant to SALT n, 
should Washington ever discover that 
Moscow is cheating. Said Stone; “What 
good is verification of SALT if we lack 1 
the will power to require compliance? If i 
we lack such will power, it will be very i 
difficult lor me to consider voting for | 
salt’s ratification.” j 

If indeed the whole question has 
turned into a test of the Administration, | 
it has come at a time when Capitol Hill, i 

the Soviet unit that allows Washington 
to appear tough, gives Moscow a face-sav- 
ing retreat and restores momentum to the 
SALT ratification process. The Adminis- 
tration is appalled by the notion that the j 
Senate might use SALT for leverage in ^ 
dealing with Moscow over the brigade. 
Said Brzezinski to Time White Hou^ 
Correspondent Christopher Ogden: “Its! 
no response to the Soviet Union to kick i 
SALT down the drain. It’s a chicken way j 
out.” The best way out, stressed Brzezin- 
ski, would be a three-pronged approach: j 
ratification of SALT II, increased defense 
spending and a readiness to compete with | 
Moscow around the globe. But he also 
warned that “if the Soviets are not sen- i 
sitive to our concerns, we will be less sen- 
sitive to theirs.” i 


] t is almost certain that when Vance j 
sits down wiih Dobrynin, the Sec- I 
reiary will find the Soviets very touchy ^ 
on the subject of Cuba. Having had \ 
to bow to U S. pressure during the 1962 
missile crisis was monumentally humil- 
iating, and Soviet leaders vowed that 
they would never again be subjected to 
such disgrace. The huge buildup of the ! 
entire Soviet military establishment dates j 
from that lime. Thus the Administration | 
is not likely to ask Moscow to withdraw • 
its combat unit from Cuba completely. 
According to a top White House of- 
ficial, the nub of the problem is not the 
individual troops themselves, but their 
presence as an organized combat unit. 
What the Administration wants is for 
the brigade to be broken up. The of- 
ficial stressed, however, that the U.S. 
will not offer any concessions to the So- 
viets in return. There was absolutely no 
consideration being given, for example, 
to the U.S.’s withdrawing some of the | 
I, $41 sailors and 432 Marines from its 
Guantanamo naval training base, located ( 
in Cuba, 500 miles from Havana. If the i 
Soviets prove adamant about their bri- 
gade. some Administration aides hinted ! 
that the U.S. could try to apply pressure ■ 
to points on the ^obe where Moscow is . 
particularly sensitive. One possibility that | 
has been mentioned is Afghanistan, i 
where some 80 Soviet advisers have been 
killed in the mounting struggle between 
the Moscow-backed regime and Muslim ! 
insurgents. 

Whatever solution is eventually found ‘ 
for the problem of the brigade, the bar- 
gaining with Moscow is certain to be 
tough. Anticipating this. New York’s Sen- 
ator Javiis echoed the keep-calm ap- 
proach that Carter advocated in his TV 
address. Said Javits: “We don’t know a 
good deal about the basis on which these 
troops are in Cuba. There is simply too 
much at stake to jump to conclusions. 
An issue like this lends itself too easily 
to jingoism and demagoguery. But now 
is the moment to look at the entire sit- 
uation calmly and diplomatically — ^and 
above all, to refrain from exacerbating 
it.” ■ . 
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Seventeen years after the Cuban missile 
crisis, Washington was trying to avert 
another eyeball-to-eyebail confrontation 
with Moscow over a Soviet military pres- 
; ence on the Communist island 90 miles off 
Florida. Despite some heated rhetoric on 
Capitol Hill, the longstanding posting of a 
Soviet combat brig^ in Cuba did not 
seem to constitute a serious threat to the 
U.S. or its allies in Latin America. But the 
troops did pose a clear political problem 
for President Carter— and a major obstacle 
to Senate ratification of the. strategic 
arms limitation treaty. Even some liberal 
supporters of SALT II seemed to waiver. 
And Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
chairman Frank Church predicted “no 
likelihood whatever” of ^ate passage 


Precisely what Carter could or would do 
was unclear. If the Soviet troops have, in- 
deed, been in Cuba for years, Moscow can 
hardly be accused of violating the spirit of 
SALT at a critical moment. And the unit in 
question was scarcely a tenth the size of the 
Soviet force based on Cuba in the years 
before the 1962 missile crisis — without pro- 
voking a U.S. -Soviet confrontation. Ac- 
cordingly, while some senators called for 
complete removal of the brigade, Adminis- > 
tration experts suggested that a downgrad- 
ing of their equipment or command system 
might do. “It is the combat nature of the 
units which is a matter of very serious ‘ 
concern to us,” said Vance. At a White 
House war-gaming session, even hawkish 
national-security adviser ^igniew Brze- 



until the latest Cuban controversy is “sat- 
isfactorily resolved.” 

Caught between the imperatives of 
diplomacy and the realities of domestic poli- 
tics, the Administration took a determined- 
ly moderate approach but couched it in stem 
language. At a bare-bones news briefing. 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance added little 
i to what was already known about the Rus- 
sian unit — a force of 2,000 to 3,000 men, 
tanks and artillery. And he sought to play 
down the danger by disclosing that they had 
been in place for years — perhaps since the 
1960s — although U.S. intelligencejust late- 
ly confirmed their presence (page 30). “We 
regard this as a serious matter affecting our 
relations with the Soviet Union,” Vance 
said. “I will not be satisfied with the mainte- 
nance of the status quo.” He urged ratifica- 
tion of SALT as “a matter of fundamental 
importance,” but acknowledged that the 
Soviet troops could cause its defeat.. 


zinski agreed that Carter should move 
cautiously. 

Some Administration officials talked 
about stepping up economic and diplomatic 
pressure on Moscow, and making it clear 
that SALT II was at stake. But they firmly 
denied any plan for U.S. military action. 
“It*s just like Iran; people are going to be 
asking why he doesn’t do something about 
it,” grumbled one of the President’s senior 
advisers. “He is doing something-about it, 
but in a restrained way. That doesn’t sound 
very sexy, but we can’t afford to back the 
Russians into a comer.” 

TRAD6-OFF> Vance prepared to meet early 
this week with Soviet Ambassador Anatoly 
Dobrynin in an effort to work out a com- 
promise designed to get both sides off the 
hook gracefully. One possibility: to rede- 
ploy U.S. troops currently stationed abroad 
in exchange for a Soviet withdrawal from 
Cuba. But Vance won’t be discussing any 


COHTIil'USD 
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trade-offs until Dobrynin answers some 
hard questions about the brigade’s purpose, 
how long it has been in Cuba and general 
Soviet intentions now that the issue is 
public. The White House is hoping the issue 
can be resolved promptly to minimize the 
impact on SALT. Privately, however, sen- 
ior officials expect it will take at least a week 
for Vance and Dobrynin to find a compro- 
mise that will, as one puts it, “satisfy our 
requirements auid also provide a solution 
which the Soviets can live wth/^ 

However sensible that approach may be 
diplomatically, it provided new ammuni- 
tion for foes of SALT— and made the word 
“linkage” unavoidable even for some liber- 
als who support the treaty despite their 
objections to the expansion of Soviet power 
around the world. After closed-door ap- 
pearances by Vance and CIA director 
StansfieldTunxer before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, chairman Church 
declared that the two issues could no longer 
be separated (a stand nicely calculated to 
impress conservative constituents back in 


Idaho). Sen. Jacob Javits, the committee’s 
ranking Republican, and Senate Majority 
Leader Robert Byrd continued to hope that 
the treaty would be considered on its own 
merits, and Byrd blocked a resolution by 
Republican Sen. Bob Dole of Kansas to 
suspend SALT hearings until the Cuban 
issue is resolved. 

QUESTIONS: If nothing else, the belated 
disclosure of the Soviet brigade reopened 
the question of U.S. ability to verify SALT 
II, a subject that had earlier been set to rest 
for many doubters by secret intelligent^, 
briefings. “How good is our intelligence?” 
asked Senate Minority Leader Howard Ba- 
ker. “How capable are we at verifying the 
presence of Russians 90 miles away, let 
alone the presence of missiles in Russia?” 
But Democratic Senators Alan Cranston 
and Joseph Biden and Republican Charles 
Percy argued that it was easier to keep tabs 
on missile placement and test firings than 
on the precise identification and function of 
enemy troops. Still, the Senate Intelligence 
Committee scheduled hearings this week to 
determine whether there was a serious “in- 
telligence failure” in the Cuban affair. 


Caner did what he could to keep the 
ratification process moving. He finally an- 
nounced his plan for 200 proposed MX 
mobile missiles — a S33 billion system of 
“racetrack” courses that would make the 
number of missiles verifiable but keep their 
precise location secret. And the President * 
let it be known that he would ask for almost 
S4 billion in additional military appropri- 
ations to insure a 3 per cent increase in the 
defense budget after inflation, although 
some opponents of SALT have demanded 
an even greater increase. 

At the weekend, the President also spoke 
out on the Soviet brigade— emphasizing 
that the Russians did not have the airlift or 
sealift capability to stage an as^uit outside 
Cuba. The matter should not interfere with 
passage of SALT II, he told a group of visit- 
ing editors, and later declared that “firm 
diplomacy, not panic and not exaggeration” 
was requir^ But that would hardly satisfy 
critics who demanded sterner action— and 
nobody knew it better than Jimmy Caner. 

D.AVIDM. ALPERNwh 

FRED COLE.MAN. JOHN J. LINDSAY and 

THOMAS M. DcFRANK in Washingcon 




Why didn’t the U.S. GovemmEmt 
know sooner that there was a Soviet 
combat brigade in Cuba? The answer is 
that it wasn’t really looking all that close- 
ly. “It was a matter of resources,” ex- 
plained one intelligence expert last week. 

“When you have intelligence targets in 
150-plus countries, you wind up having 
certain priorities.” Echoes another intelli- 
gence official: “We haven’t been trying 
hard in Cuba for quite a long time.” 

Shortly after taking office. President 
Carter reduced surveillance of Cuba. 

Partly to improve relations with Fidel 
Castro, he suspended the regular SR-7 1 reconnaissance flights 
that had been carried out over Cuba. He also cut back the 
number of Cuban specialists at the Defense Intelligence 
Agency and the Central Intelligence Agency, leaving the CIA 
with fewer than four full-time Cuba-watchers. 

EAVESDROPffNO? At the Same time, however, the U.S. was im- 
proving the sophisticated teiecommunications-eavesdropping 
system that monitors Cuban radio and telephone traffic. It was 
this system that provided the first clue to the Soviet Army unit. 
Early this year, it began intercepting Russian voices in Cuba 
that referred repeatedly to a brigade stationed there. For 
several months, the understaffed Cuba specialists in the 
intelligence community didn’t quite know what to make of it. 
Then, in July, Carter ordered a step-up in Cuban surveillance. 
At least one U.S. spy satellite was shifted in its orbit to provide 
fuller coverage of Cuba, and telecommunications monitoring 
was increased. The new satellite pictures disclosed Russian 
units on maneuvefr while the added communications monitor- 
ing confirmed that the tanks were manned by experienced 
Russian crews. By the end of August, the intelligence com- 
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munity was convinced: the So- 
viets had a combat brigade in 
Cuba. “The pieces simply fell 
together,” says an intelligence 
source. ‘tThere was nothing 
magic about the timing.” 

It wasn’t — and still isn’t — 
clear just when the Soviet bri- 
gade arrived in Cuba. The Rus- 
sians have had troops there 
since the early 1960s, though the controversial combat 
brigade is believed to have begun filtering in shortly after 
Cuban troops began fighting in Angola in 1975. “This 
was not a case where two or three troopships landed and 
an armored brigade marched ashore,” says an analyst. 

•NO EVIOENCP: But even while intelligence experts were sifting 
through data indicating a Soviet buildup, officials of both the 
DIA and CIA told the House Armed Services Committee at 
least twice in the past year that “nothing is going on in Cubsu” 
according to Rep. Samuel Stratton, a member of the commit- 
tee. And just a month before the intelligence community 
decided that a Soviet brigade was indeed there. Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance wrote to Sen. Richard Stone of Florida that 
there was “no evidence of any substantial increase of the Soviet 
military presence in Cuba.” Vance defended his statement last 
week on the ground that “at the time . . . there was not 
sufficient evidence to conclude that there was a combat 
presence there.” 

Nonetheless, the White House maintained last week that 
there hadn’t been a failure of intelligence. Once Cuba was 
given a high priority, said a Carter aide, “the intelligence 
services performed well.” Still, serious questions remain as to 
why the U.S. didn’t consider Cuba important enough to 
monitor more closely. And though intelligence officials dis- 
miss the notion that the Soviet troops are in Cuba to guard a 
Russian eavesdropping station, they have yet to explain just 
why the troops are there. 

ALLAN J. MAYER with 

KIM WfLLENSON and THOMAS M. DeFRANK in Washingion 
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■■:\;'^ASHING70N - If ordinary 
Americans are somewhat be- 

Jd zaf wildered over the swirl of 
events centering or Cuba, their confu^ 
sion and consternation are matched at 
oven the highest levels of the Carter 
administration. 

Cuban President Fidel Castro’s hard- 
line anti-American rhetoric at the meet- 
ing of the nonaligned nations in Havana 
last week, coupled with the State De- 
partment's sheepish disclosure that 
United States intelligence recently con- 
firmed that ar Soviet combat brigade* (up 
to 3.000 troops) has been stationed in 
Cuba for< almost a decade, has thrown 
the foreign policy establishment into a 
tizzy. • - _ , _ 

The developments raised a series of* 
provocative questions for U. S. analysts, 
who have thus far been able to come up ^ 
with few* definitive answers. Among 
them are: 

s Why did Castro, after campaigning 
hard for the . resumption of relations 
with the U. S. and the lifting of the U. S. 
trade embargo, decide to harshly de- 
nounce “Yankee- imperiaiisra” in his 
opening remarks to the 94 nation non- 
aligned conference in Havana?. . 

• Why did Castro, who has tried 
mightily to depict himself as the inde- 
pendent leader of the Third World revo- 
lutionary movement, make such an obvi- 
ous effort to tilt the nonaligned confer- 
ence into the Soviet camp, thereby 
undermining his own claim of 
independence from big power manipula- 
tion? 

# Why did the Soviet Union, after 

backing off in major showdowns with 
the U. S. in the 1962 Cuban missile crisis 
and in the 1970 abortive effort to build a 
nuclear sub at the- Cuban port of Cien-* 
fuegos, decide to run the risk of souring 
relations with the U. S.’ again by main- *’ 
taining a brigade of combat troops in : 
Cuba? - ' ’ >• 

« What are the Soviet combat troops * 
doing in Cuba anyway? With from 1,500 
to 2,000 Soviet military advisers and 


Soviet strategic arms limitations treaty 
(SALT'2,), whtch is now awaiting ratifica- 
tion by the Senate. There is little 
likelihood that SALT-2, which is the 
number one foreign policy goal of both 
Carter and Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev, can win Senate approval un- 
less the Soviet troops are withdrawn 
from Cuba, according to Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee Chairman Frank 
Church (D-Idaho). 

In his first public statement on the 
matter Friday, President Carter tried to 
defuse the issue, by calling on the Con- 
gress and the public to remain calm and 
let the quiet process of diplomacy deal 
with the problem.^ “Thiy is. a time for 
' firm diplomacy, not panic and not exag- 
geration “ Caner sai<L ■ / r 

The irony of it all is that, whatever 
its purpose, the Soviet brigade in Cuba, 
.even though it is SO miles off the coast 
of Florida, poses no conceivable threat 
to U.S. security. Speculation as to the 
brigade’s mission ranges widely. Some 
analysts believe its function is to pro- 
tect, even from the Cubans, a series of 
sophisticated Soviet electronic monitor-, 
ing. stations that' have been erected, 
there. Others guess that -it serves as an 
elite personal guard to protect Castro 
from a coup. With 4O.0CH> of his 100.000- “ 
man army spread across Africa, Castro's- 
home force is somewhat depleted. 

All of those possibilities have been 
rejected by senior U.S. analysts, who 
feel that the long duration of the bri- 
gade’s assignment in Cuba and its rela- 
tive inactivity indicate that it serves a 
training and tripwire function. The 
troops -are there to assist in training 
Cubans and to reassure Castro that an 
attack on Cuba will also be an attack on i 
Soviet troops, thereby assuring a Soviet j 
response. j 

S FOR U.S.-CUBAN relations,-' 
which have run the gamut from , 
threatening to conciliatory, ; 
there is little- question that thfr. steady ; 
movement toward normalization high- ' 
lighted by the suspension of ^ U-2 spy 
flights by Caner in 1977, the establish- 


American experts feel that this simply 
hurt Fidel’s credibility within the move- 
ment, where he is increasingly seen as a 
puppet for the Soviets Having gained 
their freedom from colonialism. Western . 
style, most of these nations are not now 
anxious to trade it in, for the* nea- 
colonialisra offered by the Russians • 

; James Wieghavtis chief of The News- ^ " 

^Washington bureau , 



technicians and more than 60,000 Soviet, ment of liaison offices in- Havana and , 
civilian workers and advisers already in Washington last year and the release by * 
Cuba, why ^as the presence of a Soviet * Castro of several thousand political . 

combat brigade deemed necessary ?.r:. ; pr^oners since late- 1973 — would be 

e How could U. S. intelligence agen- \Chilied somewhat. - 
c:es fail to'spot for up to 10 years the national security officials we rer 

deployment of a 3,000-troop Soviet mill- " not -surprised or unduly concerned by 
tary unit, in Cuba? Sven as recently as Castro's harsh “Yankee imperialists" 

mid-July — only six weeks ago U. S. , rhetoric at the .nonaligned conference, : 

intelligence agencies informed Secre--, ^"n^lai^mg that Castro, as the self-styled 
tary of Stare Cyrus Vance that it had no-^ iutemational revolutionary 

evidence that the Soviets had deployed a movement, could be expected to do jittle ; 
combat unit in Cuba*.. . - ---^:else,~_.... . • 

The most obvious potential casualty ' \ Regarding Castro's efforts to tilt the'' 
in last week's upheaval was jhe U. S.- nonaligned movement toward Moscow,.' 
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So the Soviets have troops ia Cuba, and 
';:e poUdcians are alarmed, and the SALT 
-act’s imperiled, and we*re menaced pe- 
nalise there they are, only 90 miles away. 


The week after Labor Day in Washington, 

. robably even more than in the rest of the 
country, marks the real beginning of the 
New Year. Congress returns, the poUticalv 
>sason begins, the newsrooms are filled once 
Tsore, and everything points to a fresh start, 
:i:a end of the ’70s, the approach of a new 
tlecade with ail those new issues we’re sup- 
posed to be pondering— economic austerity 
and energy shortages, simultaneously rising 
inflacion and unemployment, declining na- 
lional productivity and increasing ineffect- 
uuiess of the political system.. 

For a writer resumig his Page Three perch 
I i 4 iltime after almost a year's absence and 
Leturning, as always, filled with wonder at 
‘he forward-looking workings of Washington, 
it s comforting to find so many things still 
iamiiiar. 

For 10 or almost 20 years now, little has 
changed: our vigilant inteligence e.xperts 
iecret photos of the Cuban country- 
ide and once again find tents and other 
►ciulpment in the open, with troops on 
maneuvers— armed, no less— and Russians 
io boot. » 



Haynes ohnson 


Clearly their presence poses a direct threat 1 

to thfr United SUtes, alters the balance of j 
power in the Caribbean and brings the j 
Monroe Doctrine into play. The buildup of I 
these two to tkreo thousand troops has taken j 
place gradually and clandestinely. Like the j 
missiles of a generation ago, they arrived f 
Jiidden m the holds of ships. Something must 
be done^, • - 

Why we^ didn't know immediately about i 
this new danger raises the most profound:; 
implications: An intelligence gap of frighten- 
ing proportions exists, and, something must 
be done about that. 

What becomes news and why remains an 
arcane subject. In the case of news about 
Cuba, with major U.S. domestic political im- 
port, a Florida politician normally beg^ 
sounding the alarm. So it was - with the , 
missUe crisis of 17 years ago, and so now j 
with the— what?— crisis. J 

On Tuesday, July 15, Sen. Richard Stone i 
(D-Fla.) publclv said he had information that ! 
the Soviet Union had placed what he called i 
“combat-capable personnel*' inside Cuba, He ; 
demanded that the Carter administraUon tell ’ 
the nation what it knew about Russian troops 
there. If Stone’s news made the papers, in- 
cluding The Post, I can’t find it. That was 
the day of the Cabinet resignations, comic g 
right after Carter's “malaise of the spirit' ^ 
and those events domiMted the head. _ 



There the Story rested 'as'Carter went otr 1 
on his voyage down the ^lississipi, as the 1 
newsrooms emptied, as the pace of Washing- 
ton in the summer slowed. And then, lo and 
behold, just as the Labor Day weekend be- 
gan bringing, life and the poUUcians back to 
the Capital and just as a widely publicized 
conference of nonaligned nations was con- 
vening in CubJ^ the -Story bloomed on page 
one of The Post under a headline; 

“♦ 2,300^IVlan . ^ 

Soviet Unit 
Now in Cnba. 

The source for this story wasn't the rela- 
tively unknown Stone of Florida, but Frank 
Church, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, that old liberal-leaning 
softie, who went to Cuba. and- conferred wlw 
Castro two years ago, who investigated CIA 
assassination plots against Castro and de- 
nounced them, who for years hw been an 
advocate of easing Cold War tensions. Frank 
Charch, who is up for reelection, had been 
’nome to Idaho, where u:ey don't brook ; 

commies. 

~ “The United- States c^ot permit the 
island to become a Russian military base, 90 ^ 

miles from.our shores,LV Church said 


lines. - ^ ^ , 

The next Friday night ABC ^ews broad-=^;. 

cast a nationaLTY report, in prime time, say-.-: 
ing a brigade of Soviet troops, possibly aum- j 
bering 6,000 men, had been moved: into Cuba - 
within recent weeks. Saturday morning. iir> 
a three-inch Associated Press story printed^ 
at the bottom of page A6, The Post first re- 
ported that news under a headline reading: 

Network. Says Soviets 
Sent Brigade to Cuba 

One week later. In another Saturday Page 
Six story. The Post referred to Stone's 
charges, but you had to look hard to find 
the reference, which came in. a story about 
Fidel Castro’s views on the new regime in« 
Nicaragua. The 21st paragraph read: “Mean- 
while. Sen. Richard Stone (D-Fla.) character- 
ized as a ‘whitewash’ an assertion by. Se c- 

retary of State Cyrus R. Vance- that ‘there is 
no evidence of any substantial increase of 
the Soviet military presence in Cuba over 
the past several years or of the presence of 
Soviet military base.' *' / - 


■ 

For the last generation the Soviet Union 
has supplied Cuba with half of its imports , 
and nearly all of its sophisticated weaponry I 
to back up an armed force of about 600,000, 
including reserves. ‘ * 

All this time Cuba has been a Soviet camp, \ 
and: all ths time Soviet military personnel 
and hardware — sometimes “offensive,’’ costly 
“defensive,” submarines and .MIG fighters — 
have been implanted in and around there. 
During all this time the United States has 
had more armed forces (a^ut 2,500) inside 
Cuba than the Russians have had. 'Thej^re 
at Guantanamo, our price for “guaranteeing” 
Cuban independene back in 1898. 

But that was not, the news this week In 
Washington. It was back to the Cold War. 
As a relic who survived those days. I found 
the rhetoric familiar— the threat, the intel- 
ligence failure, the Communist springboard 
for rebellion. But somthing was missing. 
Then I switched on the TV set to hear a 
presidential hop^ul Sen. Howard H. Baker ’ 
Jr. of Tennessee, speaking about the new 1 
Soviet threat. If we don’t do something, he 'j 
said, we’re in danger.. of. becoming a paper jj 
tiger. - )i 

lilade me feel-right at home. - ^ ; tt 
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By Joanne Omang , 

W»sbin«toii Port StaXf Wrttor - 

Senate Majority Leader Robert C. 
BjTd joined President Carter and na- . 
tional security affairs adviser Zblg-* 
niew Brzezinski yesterday in urgiiig> 
the Senate to avoid Uniting the fate of 
the strategic arms Umitation treaty 
with the presence of Soviet troops in 
Cuba. ' 

Byrd told reporters that the treaty 
had been “in rather good shape” after 
hearings ended in July but now would 
not get the two-thirds vote needed in 
the Senate for approval 

“But we're not voitng on it today,” 
he said. “All of this stampeding 
what we need to avoid . . . Ihe- 
treaty could very weU be in the inter- 
ests of the United SUtes, totally apart 
from the Cuban flap.” 

He said the presence of 3,000 Soviet 
combat troops in Cuba was ”not com- 
parable” to the 1962 crisis in which 
Soviet missiles were spotted on the is- 
land. “We don’t Imow yet what their 
(the troops’) mission is,” Byrd argued. 

Confirmation of the troops came 
only recently, though they apparently 
had been on the island for several 
years, but Byrd said, “ Pm not pre- 
p ared to say it*s an jinteiiigence I’aZr- 
ul'g. " 

Telling Russians from Cubans in 
identical uniforms “probably requires 
eyeball to eyebaU intelligence” that is 
difficult to get in Cuba, he said. 

Brzezinski was more outspoken, 
telling out-of-town editors Friday that 
it would be “fundamentally prejudi- 
cial to our interests to link SALT II 
to Soviet behavior elsewhere. It reaUy 
is. I think, self-defeating and if I may 
go even further than that, escapist. 

“I think those who are saying, ‘Let’s 
hold out on SALT II,’ I tbhik they are' 
chickening out, frankly.” 

Transcripts of the interview were 
released yesterday. Shortly « after 
Brzezinski spoke. Carter made the 


same point to the editors. “SALT II | 
ought to be panned on its own mer- ' 
its,” he said. | 

Peaceful competition with the Sovi- 
ets wiU continue for many years in 
trouble spots around the globe. Carter 
said, “and without a SALT agreement 
limiting strategic nuclear weapons. : 
each one' of those differences . . . U 
much more- likely to become a major 
threat to our nation’s peace.” 

Brzezinski stressed that intelligence ; 
agencies had not spotted the soviet | 
troop presence earlier because “we | 
weren’t looking for it” Whatever the | 
original reasons for the placement of 
3,000 men there, he said, they may 
have changed by now. “Sometimes, 
even in a love a^air, do you know the 
exact motives your are dealing with? • 

You don't You can only judge by ac- 
tions,” he said. 

“What is of concern to us is . . . the , 
presence of an organized combat for- 
mation in the Western Hemisphere ■» 
and in a country that is certainly pui’- ; 
suing very actively policies that arc i 
adverse to us ” 

Byrd said he would try to bring 
SALT to the Senate floor by Nov. 1, j 
by which time “the dust should have ; 
settled” from the troops fracas. De- j 
bate should not go past Thanksgiving, I 
he said. | 

Asked by the editors about the £u- j 
ture of ousted U.N. Ambassador An- i 
drew Young, Carter reiterated his- 
confidence in the man he fired and 
said, “I would welcome Andy in any" 
major position.” He speculated that ! 


Young will go to the private sector . 
rather than stay in government and ! 
added. “He is very suppOTtive of me j 
and his voice will be heard. 

Brzezinski, turning to the question 
of Cuban involvement in Nicaragua, 
characterized the new Sandinista rev- • 
olutionary government as '^an amai- ; 
gam of radical and progressive move- 
ment.” Although ‘.‘a significant wing” 
of the Sandinista movement was 
trained in Cuba, he said, “there are 
very different elements in it, some of 
which, doubtless, are very sympa- 
thetic to (Cubans, premier Fidel) 
Castro . . . but some of whom are 
not” 

“We believe that there is a possibil^ 
Uy that the outcome in Nicaragua will 
be a government that is- responsive tn- 

the plurality of Nicaraguan life,’* he 
said. To assume it will be pro-Castro, i 
he said, “may end up in a self-fulfill- j 
ing prophecy.” i 

Byrd was asked to assess the politi- \ 
cal impact of Sen. Edward M. Ken- j 
nedy (D-Mass.) being freed by his fam- ; 
ily to announce for the presidency , 
next year. “He has given a signal that ■ 
keeps his options open,” Byrd said. He | 
added that he presumed Kennedy ; 
would weigh the possible conse-, 
quences to Democratic Party unity of 
a strong challenge to an incumbent 
Democratic president. 

Carter is getting* mixed reviews in 
West Virginia, Byrd said. “They gWe 
him good markr on foreign 
policy . . . (but) on. domestic issues 
they don’t thi nk he has done so well.” 

Byrd said those views are consistent 
with his own, but he noted that cur- 
rent issues are “so thorny, so difficult 
and 30 universal that it would be 
tremely difficult for any president to 
have high marks.’* - 
Byrd repeatedly has said, it Is too- 
early to write Carter off for reelectioo* 
because of the immense power of an 
incumbent and of Carter's strong im- 
age “as a good and honorable man.” 
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Are Confident 
Of Our Ability to 
Defend’ the Nation 


Here if th€ text of President Car* 
tfr'f speech yesterday on tha presence 
of Soviet troops in Cuba: 

I want to take a few minutes to 
speak to you about the presence of 
the Soviet combat brigade in Cuba. 

The facts relating to this issue have ^ 
been carefully laid out by Secretary ^ 
[of '.'State. Cyrus] Vanoe* .both in hiscr 
public statement and in his testimony 
before the Congress. 

The factSyin brief, are as. follows: 

We have, concluded as the conse- 
quences of intensified intelligence ef- 
forts that a Soviet combat unit is cur- 
rently stationed in . Cuba. We have 
some evidence to indicate^that such a 
unit has been in Cuba for some time^ r 
perhaps for quite a few years. 

The brigade consists of 2,000 to 3,- 
000 troops. It*s equipped with conven.-^ . 
tlonal weapons such as about 40 tanks 
and some field artillery pieces and 
has conducted training as an organ- 
ized unit. It is not an assault force. It 
does not have airlift or seagoing capa- 
bilities and does not have weapons ca- 
pable of attacking the United States. 

The purpose'^f this. -combat unit is 
not yet clear. However, the secretary 
of state spoke for^rae-and for our na- 
tion on Wednesday when he said, that 
we consider the presence of a Soviet 
combat brigade in Cuba to be a very 
serious matter and that this status 
quo is not acceptable. 

We are con^dent about our ability 
to defend ouf.* country or any of our 
friends from external aggression. The 
issue posed is: of a different nature.. It 
involves the stationing of Soviet com- 
bat tzoops here in the. Western Hemi- 
sphere, in a country which acts as a 
Soviet proxy in military adventures in 
other areas of the world like Africa. 

We do have' the right* to insist that 
the Soviet Union respect our interests 
and our concerns if the Soviet Union * 
expects us to respect their sensibili- 
ties and their concerns. Otherwise, 
relations between our two countries 
will inevitably be adversely affected. ' 

We^are seriously pursuing this issue, 
with the Soviet Union and we are con- 


sulting closely with the Congress. Let 
me emphasize that this is a sensitive 
issue that faces our nation — - ail of us; 
And our nation as a whole must re- 
spond, i^ot only with firmness and 
strength, but also with calm and 
sense qf proportion. This is a time for 
.<■ firm diplomacy, not panic and not e^ 
r aggeration. As Secretary Vance dis-- 
cusses this issue with Soviet repre-^ 
sentatives in. the coming days, the 
Congress and the American people 
can help to ensure a successful out- 
. come of these discussions and negotia- 
tions by preserving an atmosphere in 
which our diplomacy can work, 

I know.I speak for the leadership in 
Congresswith whom I have met this: 
afternoon, as well as for my own ad- 
ministration, when I express my confi- 
dence that our nation can continue to 
show itself to be calm and steady as 
well as strong and firm. 

Thank you very much. 

Irrational Security Affairs Adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezmski made the folloto- 
ing remarks at a meeting toith out-of- 
town editors yesterday morning: 

Let me just make a few introduc- 
tory remarks and then I am at your 
service to answer any questions that 
you may wish to pose. 

I think it is useful to note that the 
posturing of Cuba as a nonaligned 
country is fundamentally ridiculous. 

- Castro is a puppet of the Soviet Un- 
* * ion^' and we view" him * as - such.* 
Throughout the world there isn't one 
instance in which Castro has deviated 
from official Soviet policy in any re- . 
spect whatsoever. Castro economically 
is totally dependent on* subventions^ 
from the Soviet Union. The^ billionr 
annual Soviet economic aid to Cuba 
represents one-quarter of Cuba's gross 
national product. 

Soviet industrial projects in Cuba 
account for .30 percent of Cuba's elec- 
tric power output: 95 percent of Cuba's 1 
steel production; 100 percent of Cuba's I 
sheet metal output and the bulk of j 
Cuba's sugar harvest mechanization; ) 
approximately three-fifths of Cuba's | 


oO 
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imports come from the Soviet Union; jet fighters, transports, subrnarxneaw 
and so does virtuaily all of Cuba’s oil missile patrol boats^, attack helicopters^ 
at a 40 percent discount from the av- and antisubmarine patrol boats. j 
erage OPEC prices. Cuba provides-. the manpower and^ 

The Soviet Union purchases 72 per- ' since 1975, it has been converting its^ 
cent of all Cuban exports and armed forces from a primarily defen- i 

arranges for East European nations sive role to onfr capable of offensive l 

to buy Cuban sugar at prices well operations far from Cuban shores. In : 
above world prices. In fact, I wonder keeping with ’ that, Cuba deploys 

how the Jamaicans, for example, react forces— combat troops I mean — and ; 

to the fact that the Cubans get five ' advisers in Africa where it acts as a j 
times over the world price for sugar. proxy for Soviet miUtary mtervention. j 

Militarily, Cuba is entirely depend- It does so in the Horn of Africa, in | 

ent on the Soviet Union.' Soviet miU- the Yemen and elsewhere, 
tary supoort for Cuba goes far beyond In effect, Cuba is air active surro- 
Cuba’s defensive needs, as witnessed gate* for foreign poUcy which is not 

by the fact that the large proportion shaped by itself, and is paid for this 

of the military equipment supplied to by economic and notary supp<Mrt on 

Cuba is used by Cubans in combat a scale that underlines Cuba’s status 

abroad and far from Cuba. as a dependent cUent of the Soviet 

The Soviet Union supplies to Cuba Union., ^ j . . .1 

'..-A. 
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ON PASS ^ j - g September 1979 


Carter Ur g es a ^Sense of Proportion | 



By Martin Schram ~ . 

President Carter^mlsed yesterday 
ter use **finn diplomacy** to deal witb 
the newly disclosed presence of a So- 
viet combat brigade in Cuba and cau- 
tioned against **paidc** and **exaggere- 
tion** at home. 

The ‘^status quo is not acceptable,’* 
Carter said, adding that Secretary of 
State Cyrus R. Vance soon will be ne- 
gotiating with the Soviets about the 
once-secret brigade. 

''We are confident about our ability 
to defend our country or any of our 
friends from external aggression,” 
Carter said, ’’All of us . . , must re- 
spond not only with firmness and 
strength, but also with calm and a 
sense of proportion.” 

The president’s remarks were ad- 
dressed as much to the Senate as to 
the Soviets, although Carter did notj 
mention the pending strategic arms 
limitation treaty, which is in new 
trouble in the Senate because of the 
situation in Cuba. ^ s 

‘‘This is a time for firm diplcnnacy, 
not panic and not exaggeratiozt,’r Car- 
ter said. ' V 

The president was prompted tO' d^v 
liver his first, public pronouncement: 
on the Soviet brigade, accoirdin^ to a r 
senior aide, by. numerous statements . 
by senators that, SALT II would not y: 
be approved if the brigade were^ al- 
lowed to remain, in Cuba. . . ; ■ 

The president" paxticulariy was con-v 
cerned, the aide said; because several 
senators witb hard-line -positioas on 
the issue were liberals and moderates > > 
who had been counts as SALT H ^ v 
supporters. , :: ^ V- 

Carter declared thatTthe presence of 


the ^viet brigade is. “a very serious 
matter/* and addedr • 

* ^We do have therlght to insist that 
the Soviet Union respect our interests 
and our^ concerns if the Soviet Union 
expects us to respect- .:their sensibili-. 
ties^ and thei^ concerns^ ;Otherw1se, 
relations between* our two countries 
will inevitably be adversely affected.” 

By publicly defining, the goal of the 
negotlatione’.with the* Soviets only as 
changing the “status quo,” the presi- 
dent carefully avoided' specifying 
what diplomatic outcome is needed to 
ease the situation in Cuba. He specifi- 
cally declined to* answer questions 
from a repo^er about whether the 
United. States would insist, on the re- 
moval of the Soviet combat force. 

Carter repeated statements by 
Vance earlier this week that the So- 
viet force consists of 2,000 to 3,000 
troops equipped with conventional 
weapons; includlhg;about 40 tanks and 
some field artillery pieces. { 

The president said there is evidence 
that the unit has been operating in 
Cuba “for some time, perhaps for 
quite a few* years.”* 

He then went on to describe what- 
the force is not - > 

“It is not an assault force,” he siid; ' 
“It does not have airlift or seagoing 
capability and does not have weapons - 
capable- - of attacking the United 
.States,. * • ' -V . 

u “The purpose of this combat uxiiils' " 
not yet clear.” ' ; : ^ 

In recent years," the Soviets have 
used Cuba as a listening post to moni- 
tor telephone calls placed from- the 
United States, but U,S. intelligence^ of- 
ficials have said they' do- not believe 
that a Soviet brigade would be needed 


to d^end the Soviet-lii^ and Soviet^ 
run intelligence networl^ - - 
In remarks eariisr yesteday/ 
niew, Brzexinsfct, Cartels nationaL ae 
curi^ effairs adviser, caQed PrtsI* 
dent Fidel Castro’s contentioa that 
Cuba is not aligned with the* Soviet 

Union ~ **ftaBiiaiwii»aTty lldiCIllOOa,**^ ‘ 

“Castro is a puppeit oi the; 

Union and we view* him as such;” 
Brzeziiiskl said,, addinc “thara isnft 
one instance” in^whiclrCastro has act*, 
ed contrary to Soviet policy around 
the world ^ 

In remarks to- newspaper editore, \ 
Brzezinski said that economically, ( 
Cuba is "totally dependent’*' os '^e 
Soviet Union. He dted statistic^ In- 
cluding. $3 billion in So^ei economic 
aid supplied to Havana each year, j 
one-quarter of tha^ Cohen 'gross na-i 
tional product. 4. y 

“Militarily,”" Brzezinski -added, 
“Cuba is entirely ' dependent on ' the 
Soviet Union.” 

He coneludedi “In effect^ Cuba is ! 
an active surrogate for e foreign pol- i 
icy which is not shaped by itself, and 
is paid for this by' economic and znfll^ 
taiy support oa a scales that* under- 
lines Cuba's status^ as ; a\ dependent I 
client of the Soviet Unhuc.” - ^ . 

Hours, before Carter spoke re* 
porterr at the White House he: dis- ^ 
cussed the troopr sitastion . with, li: 
members of Cbngress is the Cabinet 
Room. , . 7 ,. . ; 

Among thorn present- wae Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee Chair- 
man Frank Churdi(I)-Idaho),.whe first 
disclosed publicly that the presence of 
the Soviet combat brigade had been 
confirmed by U.S; intelligence. 

Church said-that Carter spoke of a 
“crisis atmosphere developing through- 1 
the press^ and of the w^ everyone has I 
treated 


COSMSO® 
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Carter mentioned no names. Church 
said, but spoke critically of several 
proposed resolutions that would bar 
approval of the anna limitation treaty 
as long as the Soviet combat force re- 
mains in Cuba. 

White House officials have been pri- 
vately critical of Church's disclosure of 
the brigade, believing that he did so to 
bolster his hard-line credentials in 
Idaho, where he faces a reeiection 
battle next year.. . 

Carter told the congressional lead - 
ers tnac mere was no way to know | 
how lonV^ tne aoviet ongaae nad ; 
b een in Cuba, and said there was iTo ' 
•• inteiiigence tauure,^ in tne oeiay in i 

detecting it Rather, he said; it re- 
sulted from a decisioato allocate u,a. 
Inteuigence resources- in dcner couh- 
. tnes . . - 

^ According to some who attended 
the meea^ tjarter said the unit^ 
suues uu r urm aui 6i ttouSIS' 
gftt tmd dftdd lAtoiiigfettce from UuSL 

SdlL^ Hany M... (Joldwater (U-Anr), 

one of - those present, agreed, saying 
it was JMsier to get information from 
the Soviet Union. Goldwater is vice:| 
chairman of the Senate Select Co» | 
mittee pa Intelligence, , ^ 

He told Carter thia was toe Soviets^ 
test of the luesident's- mettle.. ^ 
Majority Leader Robert C. 

(D-W. Va.) made the longest statement 
of the meeting, arguing that there 
was far from sufficient Information . 
available to declare that, a crisis wae 
at hand. : . . . i 

■ Several of those present said later 
that Carter received a genially sym- 
pathetic hearing from the group. 

Reacting to Cartes later remarks. 
Sen. Richard Lugar (R-Ind.) said he 
wanted bold leadership. Sen. Jesse 
Helma (R-N.C), suggested that Carter 
should have engaged in some *'big^ 
stick" diplomacy. 


"The president’s speech was unsatis- 
factory," said Lugar. "We need a call 
for leadership and a sense that the 
presidents prepared to respond. • . . 
The president reacted slowly, almost 
passively." , __ 

"I think the president ought to havc^ 
said to toe Soviets* calmly, 'Get the: 
troopa out or no SALT II,’" Helmg: 
said. "I think Jack Kennedy would 
have already told the Soviets, 'Get the^ 
troops out or no SALT IL’" 

"The president needs to be given 
time for diplomacy to work, time to i 
obtain accurate information. I don't | 
think it's time for' a crisis atmos- 
phere," Byrd said, adding that SALT 
II should not be ^beld hostage" by the 
troops situation. • 

"I still have expectations for calling , 
the trei^ up this year," he said. 

Chur^ said he did not thinlrlie ' 
waa exaggerating the situation by say- 
ing there' is no ^ hope for Senate ap^ 
provid of' the treaty if tte troops re ^ 
mainr ' , 
' *T think if s important that toe Hue- 
sians should know from the chairman'- 
of the Foreign Relations Committee- 
that these' twe issues- are reiated,'^: 
Church said. "The Senate will not rat- - 
ify the SALT treaty while Russian 
combat troops remain in Cube We do 
: have to draw the line on Soviet com- 
' bat troops somewhere" , , , 
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AKTICL2 APPEARED THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 

ON 'PAr. 'i?. 11 September 1979 



Insists Force 
In Cuba Not 
Gdmbat Unit 

By Henry S. Bradshier 

Washiagtoa Sur Staff Writer ' 

The Kremlin has denied U.S. state- 
ments that a Soviet brigade in Cuba 
is a combat unit»: throwing into^ 
doubt the possibility of amicably set'- 
tling a tense confrontation between^ 
Moscow and Washington. - ; 

Only a few hours after Secretafj^; 
of State Cyrus R Vance opened disc 
cussions with Soviet AmbassadoK 
Anatoly R Dobrynin on the trooiv^ 
issue, the Soviet Union rejected as 
“utterl 5 r without foundation*' the 
idea that it had sent a combat force 
toCuba. ^ - 

Instead the Soviet Union insisted 
that the troops are only a training 
mission and had been in Cuba for 17 
years in a role that threatens no one.' 

This first public Soviet comment; 
published in the form of an editorial 
in today's edition of Pravda, the 
Soviet Communist Party newspaper; 
came after a week of agitation in the 
United States. r r- 

It said the troop issue was fabri-> 
cated by those who wanted to- under- 
mine Cuba's prestige during last 
week's meeting of nonalighed na-' 
tions in Havan8.'The issue is being 
used by American opponents of the 
new strategic arms limitations 
treaty, SALT RPravda said. V ' ^ ‘ " 
The Soviet position amounted to 
an indirect attack on the credibilit)r 
of President Carter, who last Friday 
personally warned that a serious 
problem exists because of the com- 
bat troops! presence. Pravda seemed 
to imply that the Soviet Union did 
not intend to-yield to Carter's at- 
tempt to change the situation by 
firm but quiet diplomacy. ~ » 


Instead, the editorial appeared to 
insist that the Carter administration 
back down ‘and admit that it was 
^ wrong iit identifying the troops as a 
combat brigade.' ^ 

The Soviet stand could leave Car- 
ter with a uuijor domestic political 
problem. Pressure has been building 
on Capito>Hill for the administra- 
tion to do something to get ttu» ' 
troops out Cuba. 

The Pravda editorial was distrib^ 
uted in Moscow after Dobrynin had 
met with Vance for 106 minutes 
without resolving the problem. The 
timing suggested that Dobrynin had 
first delivered privately the same 
message of rejecting the U.S: intelli- 
gence finding on combat troops. 

A spokesman for Vance later is- 
sued a terse comment on the edi- 
torial: . . - ^ / - ' 

'The question of the Soviet units 
in Cuba is under discussion in diplo- 
matic channels and we will make no 
comment on the contents of these 
discussions," the spokesman said. 
“As to the editorial in Pravda, it is 
not a helpfirt contribution to the 
resolution of this problem 
Vance and Dobrynin planned 
another discussion of the thorny 
issue, but as of early; today, it was 
uncertaia whether it would be held 
today or tomorrow. 

Their initial exploration yester^ 
day of the confrontation left a need 
for each side to review positions be- 
fore resuming' efforts to find a way 
of reconciling American concern 

and Sovlersensitivlty. . : ^ 

Carter has .said the status of the 
Soviet combat brigade in Cuba must 
be changed, even though the troops 
do not pose a direct threat to the 
UnitedStates. . : - ^ 

Vance was believed to have dis- 
cussed with Dobrynin what kind of 
changes the United States has in 
mind. Dobrynin presumably needed 
to report the U.S. position to the 
Kremlin and get its reactions before 
resuming the dialogue. - . . . 



Administration officials have 
avoided specifying publicly whether 
they seek removal of the 2,000 to 
3,000 troops from Cuba or something 
else like assurances on their purpose 
and po6»ble employment What kind 
of assurances wouldbe. acceptable inL 
the heated UR pelitical atmosphere 
^ surrounding^the^sauejya^ uncer^ 
tain. . . 

Senior officials remained tight-lip- . 
ped on the subject after yesterday's 
meeting. But on Capitol Hill, several 
senators reiterated calls for a firm 
position that could remove a possN 
ble obstacle to approval of the new 
strategic arms limitations treaty; J 
SALTU. , ' > 

Earlier, Vance visited Capitol Hill 
to brief the Senate Armed Services 
Committee at a closed meeting on 
the Soviet troops and the reported 
failing o f U.S. Intelliynce agencies 
to detect them. He refused to talk to 
reporters about the sensitive talks 
with Dobrynin, but one committee 
member. Sen. Roger Jepsen, R-Iowa, 
indicated the secretary of state 
would take a tough line with the 
Soviet diplomat. 

Because the Soviets have taken- 
the attitude ^at their troops are in 
Cuba only as training missions, Mos- 
cow has not conceded any reason for 
the United States tO;be worried by 
their presence. The administration 
is therefore wary of demanding con- 
cessions- that the Soviets might feel 
they haver no need to grant — that 
might even be considered demean- 
ing for a superpower to concede. 

=* Vance and Dobrynin, discussed 
the problem in the secretary’s office 
the day after the ambassador re- 
turned to Washingtoafrom Moscow.. 

> After the meeting State. Depart- 
ment spokesmen refused to describe 
the atmosphere or contents of yes- 
terday's meeting. Dobrynin looked 
affable as he drove into and out of 
theState Department basement ga- 
rage^ to use a private .elevator to.. 
Vance’s seventh-floor office. He 1 
way^ to journalists waiting outside 
the building bill did^not ^ak with.: 
them. ^ , ■ • , r j 'i 
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Spokesman Hodding Carter said 
before the meeting that Vance in- 
tended “to make sure that the Soviet 
Union understands we view the mat- 
ter very seriously.” , - 
Carter had emphasized the seri- 
ousness Friday by calling on the 
American people to respond to the 
situation “not only with firmness 
and strength, but also with calm and 
a sense of proportion. This is a time 
for firm diplomacy, not panic and 
not exaggeration.” 

Vance and Dobrynin were accom- 
panied in their discussion by only 
one other person. Marshal Shulman, i 
Vance’s adviser on Soviet affairs, 
Shulman has acquired the reputa- i 
tion in the administration of trying i 
to work*out diMgreements with the 
Soviet Union by calm discussion 
rather than heated confrontation*. 
This approach hasf sometimes been* 
contrasted with-.a more forceful 
stand toward the Soviets by National 
Security Adviser Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski. ■. . ;/• • "-v-- 

But the administration is united* 
in taking a captious approach to the 
Soviet brigade question. Brzezinski 
told newspaper editors- last, week 
that, “with firmness, resolve, but 
also restraint, we can work this 
problem out. . . . Tm confident that, 
if there is mutual restraint and 
mutual recognition that each iide 
has to be sensitive to the concerns of 
the other, we will, work this out.” 
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AETICL2 APP2ARSD THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

ON F A3E / 12 September 1979 


Cuban foray endangers key Kremlin goals 


By David K.WUUS 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor i 
Moscow 

Despite Moscow’s decision to deny 
flatly the “arrival’” of Soviet combat 
troops in Cuba, the Kremlin still faces 
trouble on two key issues in Soviet* i 
American relations. 

Since the Carter administration does 
not accept the denial, tbe United States 
Senate will not either. This means: 

sThe Kremlin still faces suspension ^ 
of the SALT n ratification debate in thei« 
Senate - and the SovieU badly want ^ 
the treaty ratified as soon as possible. J 
• Tbe Senate and the House have; 
new reason, to be wary of moving tw 
grant the Soviet Union most-favored-| 
nation trade status along with China ^ 
that is, to grant Moscow the same low 
tariffs on imported goods given almost 
all other countries. 

The Soviets are upset that the ad- 
ministration has moved with relative 
speed to extend similar status to Peri 
4Llng. The Carter administration now isj 
bolding back on submitting the formall 
legislation to the Congress on Cbinaj 
(despite Chinese pressured to give iti 
time to try to solve the Soviet issue. 

The US decision to stick to its posi-^ 
tion that Soviet troops in Cuba are orga- 
nized into a brigade, with a combat ^ 
command structure, complicates both 
issues. ‘ 

The Pravd* denial, given unusuai 
prominence over four columns in the 
lower left corner of Page Ion Sept. 11. 
specifically denied “the arrival’! of 
sanlzed Soviet combat units and called 
contentions that such units had arrived . 
*«tntaily groundless.’^. ^ 



For 17 years, Pravda said, Soviet “mill- { 
tary personner* had been training Cubans to 
operate Soviet military equipment. “Neither ; 
the number nor tbe functions ot the said So* j 
Viet personnel have changed throughout all 
these years,’’ Pravda said, adding that it 
“does not present and cannot present any 
threat to the United States” in size or func- 
tion. 

Western observers in Moscow said the ex- 
tremely careful wording appeared to leave 
open the possibility that Soviet troops in Cuba 
.were, in fact, serving under a combat com- 
mand structure. : . < 

Pravda gave two reasons for the publicity 
over the issue in the US. 

1. The American press, “clearly on a sig- 
nal” (implying that the press acted at the be* 
best of the Carter administration), was using 
the issue to try to undermine Cuban prestige 
at the time of tbe nonaligned conference in 
Havana. Pravda called Cuba one of the “most ^ 
active and authoritative member-states of the 
nonaligned movement.” Other states, such as 

- Yugoslavidf view Cuba as totally aligned with 
Moscow. ' 

2. The “outcry’” was being used by those in 
the US as “trying to prevent the ratification of 
the SALT II treaty and, in any case, to compli- 
cate the process of its ratification.” 

Western diplomatic sources here say the 
Soviets have been silent until now to see just 
bow seriously the White House treated the 
new intelligence disclosures on Cuba . Any 
threat to SALT is a matter of deep concern 
here. But tbe Soviets have also been reading 
President Carter’s recent calls for calm and 


reason. 

Sources say that the Soviets had troops 
fighting in Ethiopia and have troops now in 
Afghanistan. They have advisers in Mozam* 
bique and in Aden, South Yemeni _ ’ ' M 

Sources agree that the troops in Cuba have- j 
no^’ability to attack other countries by sea or : 
by air. Nor weie troops eiplicitly forbidden 
by the US-Soviet undersUndings after the Cu- 
ban missile crisis in October: 1962. 

Some sources recall that the Soviets also 
flatly denied the presence of offensive mis- 
siles in Cuba when first questioned in 1962. 
“Frankly, I don’t know why they have combat 
forces in Cuba today.” one Western source 
said. ^‘Maybe we should wait and see.” 

There is no confirmation here for a New 

York Timesreport that the troops arc protect- 
ing a massive Soviet eavesdroppingoperation 
on US communications^. • !*'; - 

Announced administration policy is to be 
“cvenhanded” on trade toward Moscow and j 
Peking. 


But the publicity around the troops-ln- ; 
Cuba issue now makes it harder for advocates I 
of giving the Soviets most-favored-nation sta- 
tus to push their case. The issue was linked to ^ 
Jewish emigration in 1974- by-Seur Henry * 
Jackson (D) of Washington and Rep. Charles 
Vanik (D) of Ohio. 

So far tbe Soviets have refused to indicate 
- as required under the Jackson-Vanik 
amendment of that year - that they are let- 
ting out more Jews (though, in fact, they are: 
Jews have been leaving the USSR at a record 
rate of more than 4,000 a month for some 
time). When Representative Vanik suggested 
last year that the President grant the Soviets 
a one-year waiver from the legislation, the So- 
viets rejected the idea. 

Tbe trade issue hascome to have consider- 
able symbolic meaning for the Soviets. In 
fact, most Soviet exports to the US are raw 
materials, unaffected by high Industrial tar- 1 
iffs. But tbe Kremlin demands equal treat* i 
ment with the rest of the world. 1 
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12 SEPTEMBER 1979 


Frank Church: 
Hero or Viliam, 
Or a Politician? 


By MAKTINTIHXHIN 

SfKW ontNlv YMIteM 

WASHINGTON. 11 — Frank 

Cburcli is a man in Um middle: Thn Idaho 
Democrat is a firm advocate of a nuclear 
arms treaQri- vHdeii jdeasM the White 
House, but be is also demanding the im> 
mediate withdrawal of Soviet combat 
troops from Cube, and insisting that until 
they are wididiawa Senate will not 
approve the arms tieaqr. 

This does not plaasa the WUte Hbosa. 
wbidi says that the treaty should be con* 
sidered on its own merits. Thus the <iua». 
tion that has arisan bate is whether Mr. 
Church, the influantial chairman at the 
Senate Foreign Relations CommitMe, is 
President Carter's ally, or an advemiy 
seeUngqitickpoUtlcal profit. x. . . 

Senator Gfanrch co n t e nd s that ha 
helped the Adminlstiatian rf<«-iniring 
the existence of a Soviet combat brigade 
in Cuba, and insisting that the Senate 
would not ^prove the arms treaty until 
those troop s w er e withdrawn. 

“This could easily have been made to 
appear far more sinistar if political oppo. 
nents of the Administratioo had been the 
first to reveal it. and had coiq)ied the 
revelatian with chugee that the Admini^ 
tratiaa was eng aged in an attempted 
cover-up," be said in a recent interview 
outside the Senate Caucus Room, where 
be was conducting a beathig- on the 
trea^. 

Easiarta Bargain With 

Senator Church said that be simply 
made a “realistie aasessment,” and 
noted that “no other senator has publicly 
disagreed with that asaeaement." He also 
points out that be would be far easier for 
the AdministTetion to negotiate with than 
would the treaty's opponents. ' " 

The White House and State Depart- 
ment have differing views on tba roie that 
Senator Choreh is now piay^ in itnirfng 
the arms treaty and the Soviet brigade. 

A senior Presidential aide said yester- 
day that the White House believes that 
Senator Churdi “did as much as anyone 
to create tbecxisis" and said that some of 
Mr. Carter's aides had accused Mr. 
Church at demagoguery and of baviag 
political motives. 


The State Department, on tiw other 
hand, bdievcs that, whatever the Sena- 
tor's political motivation, his role has 
been a stnrice of luck, because it was bet- 
ter few the Adfflinisttatian to have the 
Senator speak out on the issue than one of 
tbeleadiiig Republican senators. 

Although the White House apparently 
fears that Senator Church, a liberal wbo 
has supported the arms treaty, could 
prove as unyielding as oonservative Re- 
publicans in demanding the withdrawal 
of the Soviet forces, the State Depart- 
ment regards Urn as a man wbo has been 
willing to oonqpromise. 

j DiaaiBiingRight-WlivFMB 
- The Senator's stance has not hurt him 
I atbanie,vdiereitenaldesMr. Churdito 
’ look tough and decisive, place some di^ 
tanoe be t we e n himself and Presidem 
Carter, and disarm rigitt-wing opponents 
who have placed a high priori^ ott Us de- 
featinmo. 

Although the liberal Senator thus for 
has neitber a primary nor Republican 0 ^ 
ponent, he is considered vulnoable in the 
c o nse rva tive sute and among conserva- 
tivee because of a voting record that won 
a 90 p er cent rating in 1970 from Ameri- 
cans nr Democratic Action. 

The Senator has gone through it all b^ 
fore. It was 1982, when Mr. Church was hi 
bis first Senate rwelection campaign, and 
the Kennedy Administration had denied 
r^orts of a Soviet missile bass in Cuba. 
The Senatm bad traveled to 
Guantdnamo, at the Government's invi- 
tation, and bad returned to Idaho to cam- 
paign and down the sate dmying the 
reports.- 

Whoa ths r epo rts were fSxiaUj con- 
finned* President Kennedy not only was 
on the telephone immediatriy, but also 
sent a military plane to Boise to return 
the junior Senator to WaslungtOD* to con- 
fer on the proUem. The gesture of send- 
ing the aircraft* with much fanfare* took 
some of die discomfort out of Senator 
Church's awkward position.. j 

No Military Plane 

This summer* Senator Church was! 
again campaigning for rejection, this I 
time si 4 >porting the Administration’s | 
denial of r ep orts of a Soviet combat bri- i 
fade in Cuba. When those reports were I 
confirmed* however * not only was there 
no militaiy plane to bring him back to 
Waddngton* but President Carter also 
waited a week before returning Ms ur- 
gent telephone calls. This time* however* 
Mr. Church was no longer a junior Sena- 
tor, but chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. . ^ ~ 


A White House press aide said today 
that he was unaware of the Senator's at- 
tempts to reach the President* but he 
adcM that since the Senator had an- 
nounced his position at a news conference 
I before placing the call* the return call 
, may have been considered unnecessary. 

' ThereislittleloveiostbecweentheAd- 
ministratioo and the Senator, vdio had op- 
posed Mr. Carter in some of the 197S 
Presidential primaries. 

Mr. Church had rMied on the testimony 
; of HarMd Brown* Secretazy of Defense* 
who had told the Foreign Rations Com- 
mittee OB July 17 that there was no evi- 
dence to si^port reports of a Soviet com- 
bat brigade in Cuba.. 

Gets the Nkws ia Boise 

On the evening of Aug. 30* while Sena- 
tor Ghurch was at home M Boise* he re- 
ceived a tMephone call from David Neiv- 
som* Under Secretary of State for Politi- 
ck Affaire* confirming the presence of 
tbebiigade. 

I Mr. Church then telephoned Secretary 

State Cyrus R. Vanoe in Wastfington* 

I and tMd Vance that the presence of 
the Soviet troops had implications for the 
anns treaty* should be made public,, and 
that he Intended to do sa Mr. Vanoe had 
no objections* and Senator Church helda 
news con f ere nce an hour later* at 8:30 
''pjd. ’‘V 

' The Senator then made the first of two 
odls to the President* wbo was travMiiig 
In Atlanta and Tampa. He called again 
the following momi^ when the Presi- 
dent was vacationing in Plains* Ga.* but 
Mr. Carter failed to return the call until 
two days after he returned to Wft ghifig ton I 
O B Sept. S. 
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Jackson Insists ^ 
Soviet Withdraw 
Planes in Cuba 


Othermse, He Says, Arms 

Treaty^Will Be Defeated 

, ■ ^ ' « . 

. WASHINGTON, Sept. Senator 

Henry M. Jackaoo, a leadi^ critic of the 
strategic anna limitatloir treaty, said 
today that the acconi wouldgot ^dowtt the 
tubes** unless the Soviet Union with dr ew 
not only its combat brigade from Cuba 
but also the |danes*it had supplied 
Ha vana and unless it agreed to provi^ no 
more submarines. - 

In a televtslaD in ter vi ew a^ a subse* 
quent speech on the Senate floor. Senator 
Jadoon accused the Soviet Union of 
trying to turn Cuba into a **fmtress-state 
capable of threatening t the United 
Stotes.**' . : ‘ t :. 

His remarks in effect broadened the de- 
* bate over the di s c o ver y of a Soviet JxU 
gade of 2,000 to 3,000 soldiers into a 
swaging attack on the dose rdations be- 
tween Moscow and Havana. ^ 



Senator Frank Church, who is the 
chairman of the Foreigtf Rdations Com- 
mittee, and several others have said the 
arms treaty with the Soviet Union would 
be defeated if the combat brigade was not 
withdrawn. But Senator Jackson said he 
wanted m o r e than Just the withdrawal of 
the brigade, thereby complicatixsg prolK 
lems fertile Carter Administration. 

'*The time for tile United States to reaf- 
flrm its position on what Soviet behavior' 
we will not tolerate in this hemisphere is 
now,'* the Washington Democr at said in 
theSenate. • y ' r • 

"As a beginning,’* he said, 'See must 
in^st on no less than the following: One, 
Soviet combat units must be removed 


from Cuba; two, Soviet high-perform- 
ance gxoundUattack aircraft must be re- 
moved from Cuba, and three, under no 
drcumstances should the Soviet Union be 
allowed txhpiovide Oiba^with additianal 
submariiM8,.'or other naval fords with 



BSonroe Doctrine Invoked . 

In the House of Representatives, an 
amendment, adopted by a voice vote on a 
bill extendhig export controls, would 
allow the President to restrict trade with 
the Soviet Union* because of the combat 
brigade in Cuba. 

Proposed by Representative. Peter A. 
Peyser, : Democrat of New York, the 
Amendme nt authorizes the President to 
Awscrtet exports to any nation he found in 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine. The 
doctrine, established in 1823 by President 
Jamss.Momoe, forbids foreign interfer- 

enobinthaWestern Heoal^liere.^ : 

Rapresentatiis Peyser, noting tii at the 
United fStateq V supplied viieat to the 
Soviet Utfdvsaid, "Let*s find out what*s 
Jmportanttotis Russians.";^^^.^v^^^^^^^ 

. Tile Administration said littie today on 
’thesituation.\l^': \ 

Secretary of State Cyrus it Vance. wSkr 
m^yesterday with Ambassador Anatoly 
^MDobiynin of .tte Soviet Union,. madea 
-Tspo i t t^ Boom ing ^ the Whit e House to 
Defense Secretary Hartdd Brown, Adi^ 
SUmsfiM TUrnm^, Dixector Central In- 
tai Ug e nce, and Zbigniew Brzezinski, the 
n a tiona l security adviser. Mr. Brzezinski 
then informed President Carter . 

Despite an editorial in Pravda,. the 
Soviet party daily, that qualified Ameri- 
can statements about the combat brigade 
in Cuba as "totally groundless,’* the Ad- 
ministration stuck to the view that a ne^ 
gotiated solution was possible. 

Officials said Mr. Vance had told Am- 
bassador Dobrynin about the Administra- 
tkn’s concerns and expected a reply 
tomorro w. Mr. Dobrynin was understood 
not to have taken the tough line of thei 
Pravda aditorUL 
later today Mr. Vance went to the Sen-j 
ate to confer with Senator Robert C 
Byrd, the majority leader, and with Sena-| 
tor Church, the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. At lunch, Mr. 
Vance briefed former Secretary of Statel 
Henry A. Kissinger, vdio said Mr. Vance 
bad his "full support.**^ v f ; 

f^The presence of the Soviet combat 
unit is unacceptable,’* Mr. Kissinger{ 
sakL "How the p re s e nce is ended is the 

ou^m A 
Atdtain^ 

. Tbi^^ Administratioiv evidently hoped 
that Congress would give it enough timej 
to negotiate an acceptable solution. The 
Admfofetration cppoees the kind of 
speeches given by Senator Jackson on the 
ground that they tend to put the Sovietj 
Union in thepositioa of appearing to bow 
to an ultimatum, 
r Ronald Reagan, a pcttentiai contender! 
for die Republican Presidential nomina-l 
tion/next year, said the United States 
"should not have any further communi-| 
cations with the Soviet Unkm" until the 
combet forces in Cuba “are sent beck to 
Russia.** He said, "Dbtente must be a 
two-way street or tii^e is no dbcente.** 


^peiuing on the CBS television pro-| 
gram Tuesday Morning, Senator Jackson I 
said that, if the Soviet Union did not com- 1 
ply with bis demands, the United Sutes 
could pursue many courses "in wMdi the 
Soviets have a lot at stake.’* 

Alluding to the strategic anns limita- 
tion treaty, for sdisds approval is now 
pending in the Senate, he saidr "Our rela- 
tionship b e t w ee n our country and the 
Soviets wilideterioriate. It meens SALT 
isdownthenu)es4.% F 

JedEMCalledUJLaai^peaMr 
Mr. Jackson, who has said that the 
United Sfa tin seems to beappeesing the 
Soviet Union, called in hIsSenate speech 
for''**sr* national consansua ouf 

determinatiOR that we will not allow the 
Soviets to turn Gube Into a fortree-state 
capmtAe of threatening the Uhitad States, 
our alhee and friends in this bemisphera, 
andourvital Unasof oommunicatioQ.** 
Mr. Vance told reporters that he hoped 
the troops isme "can be resol ved in a way 
that is satisfactory to the United States.***^ 
"It is in the interest of both nations that 
this matterbe satisfactorily resolved and 
that it be satisfactorily resolved in the 
near focure,'* he said after a meetingwith 
PresidaBtSeeeSekD Mobutu of Zaire., 
Senator Byrd urged the Senate In a 
floor speech to "avoid a panic atmoe- 
phere." He said, ''We’re stiU in the prtK 
cess of determining the facts.** 

Senator Donald W. Riegle Jr., Demo- 
crat of Michigan, also called fw 
"This is neither a time nor a situation in 
whidi hysteriaor exaggerated responses 
by either side are warranted or useful,**^ 

.. • M. nk, - - ♦ i j 




1*1. ) ( 
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APPEARED the WASHINGTON POST 

A n_ 12 September 1979 


Soviet Troop Talks Continue 
Amid a Swirl of Controversy i 


By Don Oberdorfer 
and Walter Plneus 

Wa^hinstoa Post auif Wrltsrs 

Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vanoe 
and Soviet Ambassador Anatoliy F. 
Dobrynin today will continue their 
negotiations on Soviet troops in Cuba 
amid new political controversy on the 
subject. 

Vance, in a brief exchange with re- 
porters at the State Department, con- 
tinued his tight-lipped policy of avoid- 
ing comment on the talks. He would 
say only, that he hopes the dispute can 
be resolved in the near fotuio **in a 
way that is satisfactory to the United 
States.’* He did-not define what that 
resolution might be or when it might 
I be achieved. r 

I Despite a bard-hittinff attack on the 
U.S. position in Pravda, the Soviet 
Communist Pa^ newspaper, senior 
xVmerican officiaia continued to ex- 
press optimism about an eventual set- 
tlement of the issue with the Soviets. 

There is no indication that Carter 
administration leaders have reached 
agreement on what terms would be 
acceptable here. Several senators 
have demanded a verified withdrawal 
of the Soviet combat brigade that the 
United States reports is now in Cuba, 
but President Carter and Vance have 
been vague on what Washington 
would consider a mlniminn acceptable 
result, saying only that the “status 
quo” is unacceptable. 

Meanwhile, U.S. intelligence ana-/ 
lysts privately voiced concern that the 
slow but steady growth of Soviet mili- 
tary systems and facilities in Cuba 
over the past few years represents a 
more serious challenge to the United 
States than the combat brigade. 

“The brigade is only one part of a 
general increase,” was the way one in- 
telligence analyst described the Cu- 
ban situation. “Everything they have 
done is small in its^, but they are 
building a ’Fortress Cuba’ that down 
the road has strategie significance for 


The analyst ticked off the rearming 
of Cuban army units, beginning' in 
1976; the installation in 1977 of an ad- 
vanced electronic antenna capable of 
eavesdropping on U.S. satellite tranSf 
missions; new construction of naval 
port facilities in Cienfuegos Bay, 
starting that same year; the arrival of 
advanced Mig23 fighter-bombers in 
1978; and the supplying of one train- 
ing and one ocean-going submarine 
this year, along with a fleet of 24 two- 
engine turboprop military transport 
planesi 

Seni Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.), 
one of the most outspoken anti-Soviet 
figures in Congress, charged in a Sen- 
ate speech that a major upgrading of 
Cuba’s military capabilities over the 
past two years has begun the develop- 
ment of “Fortress Cuba.” Jackson de- 
manded that Soviet high-performance 
ground attack aircraft as well as So- 
viet combat tmits be removed from 
Cuba and said the United States must 
insist that no more Soviet submarines 
or threatening naval force3< be sup^ 
plied to the island state. 

Former California governor Ronald 
Reagan, the front-running contender 
for the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation, said in Sacramento that the 
United States “should not have any 
further communications with the So- 
viet Union” until the troops are sent 
back to Russia, according to United 
Press InternationaL 

Former secretary of state Het^ A. 
Kissinger, on the other hand, said the 
Cuban troops question “is a subject 
for negotiations” with the Soviets. Af- 
ter a lunch meeting with Vance, Kis- | 

singer said, the question is “in no 
sense a partisan issue” and expressed 
support for Vance's objectives in “a 
very.delicate negotiation.” 

Senate Minority Leader Howard H. 
Baker Jr., (Tenn.), who is expected to 
be a contender for his party’s presi- 
dential nomination, said he would 
give the Carter administration 10 days 
to resolve the situation before urging 
another course of action, which he did 
not specify. .. v . 


On the broader issue of growing Cu- 
ban military strength, the 1977 re- 
sumption of construction of a naval 
facility at Cienfuegos Bay and the 
transfer to the Cubans this year of 
the two diesel-powered Soviet subma- 
rines are cited by several analysts as 
the type of “pinprick” that* could de- 
velop into a serious problem for the 
United States. ^ 

The Cienfuegos site was considered 
in 1970 as a proposed facility for So- 
viet navy vessel servicing, according 
to the Nixon administration. Nixon 
has claimed he halted the Soviet plan 
through diplomatic pressure. 

According to the State Department, 
the new Cienfuegos construction “is 
virtually complete” and consists of “a 
number of naval support-type build- 
ings and a deep-water pier.” 

It is far too large for just two sub- 
marines, and U.S. intelligence ana- 
lysts expect the f acility to serve addi- 
tional subs suppUed to the Cubans 
and perhaps Soviet vessels as well. 

“Down the road these increased 
navy elements will require us to 
guard our Hank,” one analyst said yes- 
terday. He pointed out that Cuban-So- 
viet subs could provide coverage of 

the U.S. bases at Charleston^ S.C.,..and 
Kings Bay,. Oa^ that s^e as- home | 
ports for Poseidon submarines, which | 
carry strategic missiles. | 

“They will begin to tie down our re- ; 
sources,” the analyst added, descrilv 
ing how U.S. destroyers would be re- 
quired to watch the Cuban, subs. 

The Mig23 fighter aircraft, though 
introduced into the Soviet air force 
In 1971, presented a 'stepped-up capa- 
bility for the Cubane when they ar- 
rived l^t year. 

Some of the air craft are intercept 
tors, but some are Mig23Fs that in Eu- 
rope are considered capable of cany^ 
ing nuclear bombs. 

It was the arrival of this latter 
model that late last year caused ai 
flurry of concern that the Soviets 
were violating the 1962 settlement of 
the Cuban missile crisis. 



I' I , , 
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Under that agreement, the boviets 
promised not to introduce into Cuba 
any offensive weapon systems. Last. 

December, the Soviets told the Carter 
administration the new Mig23s did not 
violate that understanding, and U.S 
intelligence was said to have verified 
that the aircraft were not wired to 
carry nuclear weapons. 

The 24 Antonov-26 militaxy cargo ' 
planes that apparently arrived in- 
Cuba this year are 10 years old. Mod*! 
els previously had been sold or given 
to such diverse countries as Yugo- 
slavia and Bangladesh. When con- 
figured to carry paratroopers, the 
plane can handle only 34 to 40. 

In itself the fleet presents no major | 
threat to Western Hemisphere coun:i 
tries, but it could be used to sup-f 
port guerrilla movements, U.S. of-j 
ficials say. | 
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ON pan g A/ — /6g 13 September 1979 


Long Is Opposing 
SALT Pacty Citing 
Soviet ^Bad TaitV 

By Robert G. Kaiser . ' 
WMhlastoaPoti.8UXf Writer • 

Sen. Riusell B. Long (P-La.)^ 
of the most influential memben at \ 
the Senate, announced yesterday that'! 
he would vote agaixist the SALl^I^r 
pact, declaring that it cannot be yeri^Z 
fled and that Soviet combat troops io.-'i 
Cuba demonstrated Soviet bad faitlL. 

Though Long had spoken critieaHy-. 
of SALT II in the past, the Carter ad-. : 
ministration had hoped for his vote, ' 
and most of its optimistic projections' ^ 
for Senate approval of the arms - 
treaty assumed Long's eventual sup^ < 
port I 

Without Long, administration off!* 
cials acknowledged last night the. 
task of finding 67 senators to support > 
SALT will be vastly more difficult ' 
Long is presumed to carry substan* 
tial influence with a key bloc of mod-- 
erate southern Democrats who remain 
undecided on SALT. >% 

The fact that Long cited the pres- 
ence of Soviet combat troops in Cube as 
a reason for his decision on SALTiwas 
particularly painful for the Carte&^ 
ministration, which is both divided^iad 
dispirited by the flap set off 
cent intelligence findings that a 
bat^capable Soviet brigade is in Cube.' 

Until this was revealed late la^ ' 
month. White House strategists 
thought their campaign for SALIT II 
was going welL They felt that p^ti- 
cal momentum was building b^ind 
the treaty, and that moderate figures 
like Russell Long were likely to %ome^ 
down in favor of it ^ 

“If there is one guy who canibtfc 
his finger up in the wind and^>^SA 
how it's blowing, Russell Long is hj[”V^ 


one administration official said last 
night. This source said it was especial- 
ly significant that Long wouid exploit 
the flap over troops in Cuba to an- 
nounce opposition to SALT II. / I 
Long revealed his decision in an in- ! 
terview with columnist Carl Rowan j 
on WDVM-TV in Washington. “If I j 
had any doubts, about it [SALT II], I 
and I didn’t have much,** Long told 1 
Rowan, “my doubts were removed by t 
the last indication down there in 1 
Cuba that the Russians are not keep- ! 
ing their faith on the agreement they j 
made with President Kennedy.** ‘ J 
i Long said that - at the' end of the ; 
Cuban missile crisis in 1962, the So- | 
viets agreed to remove their missiles 
from Cuba and not to station offen- 
sive weapons there in the future. “I 
don't think the agreement contem- 
plated that they were going to have ^ 
[combat] troops in Cuba,” Long said. 

The Louisiana Democrat,^ who is 
chairman of the Finance Committee,, 
also criticized the treaty." “I think* we 
could get a better agreement,’** he 
said. “And it appears to me this^ 
agreement is not going to prevent an 
arms race. It's simply going to hr 
-part of an arms race." 

“I don’t believe the thing is verifi- 
able”"" ~ 

Long's decision to« oppose SALT 
means, as one administratloa official 
put it last night, that “we [the admin-, 
istration] can't, afford to lose too 
many more Democrats,” and have any 
hope of winning the necessary two- 
thirds Senate approval for the treaty. 

White House hopes for moderate 
southern suport for the treaty now : j 
must ride on Sam Nunn (D-Ga.), j 
who has been prising the Carter ^ 
administration to increase defend 
spending significantly if it wants hisv 
vote for the arms pact. > 

Nunn is one' of a group of senators ^ 
meeting early this morning with Pres-' 
ident Carter to urge him to spend, 
more for def ense.jrhus far, Nunn.has;|; 
expressed dissatisfaction with the ad- 
ministratioa’s plans for an expanded 
, defense budgeUfSCO 

Another southerner, Richard Stone. 
(D-Fla.), harshly criticized SALT 11 
in a Foreign Relations Committee 


hearing yesterday. The administration 
now considers Stone a likely “no” 
vote. I 

Both Long and Stone voted for the ! 
Panama Canal treaties last year and j 
both are ninnxng for reelection in 
1980. ' 

Administrmtiott lobbyists reckon ! 
that without those two. they must get ' 
the votes of Lawtaa Chiles (D-Fla.), plus | 

both Alabama senaton CRowell Hef- 
fUn and Donald Stewart, both Demo- 
crats), Nunn and Herman Talmadga 
(D-Ga.), and Robert Morgan (D-N.C.). 
Chiles and Morgan may be inclined to 
back the.treaty; and the others remaia 
undecided and skepticaL 
Virtually all the swing senators have ! 
continued to say they are formally | 
undecided on the treaty, f - 
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Carter’s Cuba stand 
draws skepticism 


Critics say Washington 
hasn’t proved charges 

93rJaiiiMlMaQiiGoo(Ml 
l^tin America correspondent o< 

The Qirisdan Science Monitm* • 

Growing skepticism Is surfacing over 
Washington's insistence that there are Soviet 
combat titx^ in Cuba. 

There is no doubt that tbe troops aire there. 
But there is some question over their, actual 
purpose, just how long they have been,there, 
and whetbo' this is not simply a flap tbaX has 
been blown way out of proportion. . 

Within elonents of tbe intelligence Com- 
munity, the issue now is being compared with 
the Carter administration’s charge that Cuba 
was involved in the invasion of Zaire’s Shaba 
province by Katangese rebels 18 months ago 
- a charge that proved totally incorrect 

The compariwn is not entirely valid. But 
the skepticism over Mr. Carter’s handling of 
the Soviet troop issue is similar to that which 
arose over his handling of the earlier Cuba is- 
sue. he [Mr. Carter] has some good, solid 
inf ormatioa that anyth^ really has changed 
in Cuba,” commented one intelligence offi- 
cial, ”then why doesn’t he come up with it?”^ 

Moreover, intelligence officers are as di- 
vided today as they were then although tbe 
skepticism this time has ornie more slowly 
than tbe sk^ticism did in April-May, 1978. 

But there can be no mistaking tbe doubts 
now being expressed by elements in intelli- 
gence circles in Washington. . 

It is not ov^looked that the administration 
has actually given no proof on tbe presence of 
the Soviet troops. Tbe Kouiedy administra- 
tion in 1963 supplied photographic evidence 
that the Soviet Union was installing missiles 
in Cuba. This time no photographs of Soviet 
troops on Cuban territory have been- 

presented. - 

; This does not necessarily mean that the 
troops are not there. But it is being asked in 
Washington why the Carter administration^' 
has so far failed to give convincing proof. ^ ^ 


Even more fundamental is the question of 
, why tbe flap has developed.at this particular 
time. CertahUy it is not giving the Carter ad- 
ministration any h^p in its efforts to win Sen- 
ate approval for tbe strategic aims limitation 
treaty. In fact the Cuban troops issue is hurt- 
ing the administration’s efforts. 

It is generally recognized that Soviet ^ 
tnx^ have been in Cuba all along — toat 
since tbe early 196QS there has been a So- 
viet troop presence on the Caribbean island. 
And intelligence people say that tbare have 
been at least 2.000 Soviet troops in Cuba at 
any given time since then. 

That was tbe point made S^t 12 by for- 
mer s«iator Mike Mansfield, currently tbe 
Carter-appointed US Ambassador to Jagian. 
Mr. Mansfield, wbo was in the US senate 
vdien earlier flaps with Cuba developed, indi- 
cated that at the time of the Cuban missile cri- 
sis an understanding was reached that tq) to 
2,000 Soviet troops axild remain stationed in 
Cuba. 

The Carter administration makes theiiia- 
ttnction, however, that the Soviet troops in 
Cuba at this time are members of operational 
uxiits, i.e., combat txoap^ But such a distinc- j 
tlon is seen by some in the intelligence com- 
munity as simply splitting hairs. All Soviet | 
troops in Cuba, it is reasoned, are combat- 
reaity and could easily be put into operation if 
the occasion warranted. 

The Soviet Union,, in a particularly de- 
tailed analysis of the situation; reported Sept 
11 that tbe Soviet troops were in Cuba as part 
of a training force, a comment that some in- 
telligence peoplein Washington note is much 
like that used by tbe US in its desciiptimi of 
US military advisory groups in, say, a Latin 
^nican country, x . ; 

. It ail goes back, say tbe skepdcain the ii^ 
telligence community, to a question of why 
the Carter administratiOD is making such a 
fuss over tbe Soviet troop presence. , . - \ 

Was the administratioa trying to upstage 
the Havana conference of nonaligned. na- 
tions? It hardly seems likely that the adminis- \ 

, trati<xi wanted to scuttle the SALT treaty rati- 
ficatioiL So, then, why the issue at this thne?i 
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1/.S. Probes 
Soviet Vnifs 
Role in Cuba 

By Don Oberdorfer 

WMhiiUEtoa Po>6 StsU Writer 

U.S. intelligence is examining tbe 
possibility that a Soviet brigade- i» 
Cuba may be there to demonstrate 
large unit tactics and field maneuvers 
to Cuban soldiers, a senior State 
partment official said yesterday^ ' 

Such a mission would seem to give 
some credence both to U.S. offCeiaL 
statements that the Soviet force is n 
cohesive unit with combat armaments,' 
and to Soviet counter-statementa that 
it is *'3 training center** with no com* 
bat role. ~ ‘ ; 

The U.S. official, who spoke to re*^ 
porters on condition that he not be 
named, said this » only one of several* 
possible missions for the Soviet bii* 
gade that are under study by U.S. in<* 
telligence. State Department officials 
denied that disclosure of this possibil- 
ity was a “trial balloon” designed to 
point the way to a likely settlement of 
the U.S.-Soviet dispute. 

As Secretary of State Cyrus R. 
Vance and Soviet Ambassador Anato- 
liy F. Dobrynin met for the second 
time on this issue at the State Depart- 
ment, U.S. sources said major points 
of discussion have been the nature 
and functions of the Soviet tnx^ ht. 
Cuba, 

One possible method of^esoli^g 
the dispute, . which has; jeopardized 
ratification of the strate^e mas ' 
taton treaty (SALT ID and threatens 
to damage relations between the 
perpowers, is' to define clearly a non- 
combat rolefor the Soviet force. Such 
a settlement, if accepted by, both* 
sides, could leave the Soviet troops 
and most or all of their equipment in 
Cuba, but without the status of g .. 
“combat unit” in U.a eyes. 

Some U.S. senators, particulaij^r 
those opposed to 3AUT II, have madi" 
it clear that they will not be satisfied 
with any settlement less than the veri- 
fied departure of the Soviet brigade. 
Other senators, however, would settle^ 
for a U.S.«Soviet agreement weil short 
of this. . ' M 

President Carter and Vance 
been vague in their public des^p 
tions of the requirement for a settler' 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
13 September 1979 


ment of the issue, saying only that 
'•the status quo” of Soviet troops in 
Cuba is not acceptable. Some sources 
believe there is the definite possibility 
of a dispute within the administration 
over the terms if and when a poten^ 
settlement comes into view. 

Vance told reporters at the Capitol 
following a private briefing for Sen. 
John Stennis (D-jVIiss), chairman of 
the Senate* Armed Services Commit- 
tee, that he expects to meet with the 
Soviet ambassador almost daily until 
^the issue of the troops in Cuba is re* ! 
solved:!-::^^^' r- ^ 

' Vance's remarke indicated that, de* ' 
spite a tough Pravda editorial Monday 
and _ ^viet . polemicslon _ the j 

’;^Americait officials continue* to believH 
^there Is a clear chance for a negoti- 
resolution. Continued Vance-Do- 
^rynin xiegotiations day after day aisa 
may serve to cool down the crisis at* 
mosphere in Washington on. the politi- 
cally touchy issue. 

State Department' spokesman Hod- 
ding Carter reiterated at a briefing 
for reporters that Soviet training 
troops have been in Cuba for some* 
time, and this does not run counter to : 
U.S.*Soviet agreements. 

Carter would not define the “com-^ 
bat role” to which the U.S, objects, ex-' 

. cept ta say, “I am talking about what 
they are functionally able to do , , , 
with their associated equipment” 

The United States- has known since 
. 1962 that the Soviet Union has had 
military advisers and training troops 
in Cuba, and since the early 1970s that 
additional^ Soviet military personnel 
were on the island ta operate and 
guard a communications intercept fa- 
cility. Despite isolated, bits of intelli- 
gence dating at least to early 1976, ac- 
^ cording to State Department officials, 
U.S. intelligence has reached the con- 
^^clusion only in recent weeks that a 
. functioning Soviet brigade^ armed and 


organized as a combat unit, is-.in j 
Cuba. 1 

Since the intelligence finding was 
made public by Sen. Frank Church (D- i 
Idaho) following a State Department < 
briefing two weeks ago today, U.S. an* . 
alysts have redoubled their research 
into the history, activities and possi- 
ble role of the Soviet brigade. Addi- ^ 
tionai information from files of the in-*| 
teiligence agencies has done little to I 
clarify the shadowy aspects and in 
some respects has complicated the; 
search for complete and clear conclu-' 
sions, according to informed officials 
The, possibility that the Soviet bri- 
gade serves as a model for training 
Cuban troops in large unit maneuvers 
was attributed* tn lLS. military intelli- 
gence. It is given a cectaitt plausibility: 
by reports that some Cuban units in 
Africa are deployed in the same con- 
figuration as the Soviet unit in Cuba. 

The senior State Department offis* 
cial said that other possible missionj 
for the Soviet forces, include s .“trip^ 
wire” against a possible U.Si invasion 
of Cuba, an.expressioa of suppoct fon 
Cuban military activities in Afilca,' or ^ 
a training device for Soviet troopk asr' 
signed to tropical climates. - - 
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U.S. May Be 
Easing Stand 
On Troops 

By H€nf 7 S. Bradshar 
and Lance Gay 
^Woshlagtoa Star Staff Writers . • 

U.S. intelligence officials are 
weighing the possibility that the 

2.000 to 3,00e Soviet troo^ in Cuba 
may be training Cuban forces forac-^ 
tion in Africa. State Depanment offi- 
cials said yesterday. 

The suggestion that the Soviet 
troops in Cuba are there in a train- 
ing rather than combat role raises 
the possibility that the Carter ad- 
ministration may be backing off oh 
its contention that the troops are . 

strictly a combat unit ' 

The intelligence officials stressed 
that the training role was only one 
of several possibilities being consid- 
ered by U.S. officials. 

On Capitol Hill yesterday, the 
troop issue was dramatically linked 
to SALT n as Sen. Russell Long. D-La., 
chairman of the .Senate Finance 
Committee, said he would vote 
against it because the Soviets are 
“not keeping faith’* on their agree- 
ment with President John Kennedy 
in 1962. That agreement ended a con- 
frontatioa over nuclear missiles in 
Cuba. , " ■ ■ ' ' 

Senate Minority Leader Howard 
Baker repeated a contention that 
President Carter “has days” to act to 
ensure the Cuban unit is withdrawn 
before the' Senate acts to make' 
specific conditions on the removal 
of Soviet troops before SALT Q can 
be ratified.* v- . » . - ^ 

The point in dispute, betw^n the. 
two superpowers is not the Soviet 
soldiers* being in Cuba but the more 
complex issoe of their xrapabilities 
and intentionsL . . ^ - v I 

State Department spokesman Hod- ' 
ding Carter ni said yesterday thatit- 
is the capability of the- troops: ta- 
functlonas a;eombat unit that con*- 
cems the United States. But this ap-^ 
proach to the problem quickly gets 
into semantics. It involves the ques-^ 
tion of whether a training mission' 
also is capable of fi8hting.,L:n,iAT^:,ijj^i 


A Pentagon spokesman, when 
asked how a combat unit is distin- 
guished from a training mission, 
replied that a combat unit’s sole mis- 
sion is to fight, not to train others. 
The spokesman added that it be- 
comes a complex matter of defini- 
tions whether a training unit can 
have its own tanks and rockets, as 
U.S. officials say the Soviets in Cuba 
have. 

Administration officials have 
been reviewing the question of defi- 
nitions since the Soviet Communist 
Party newspaper Pravda denied on 
Monday that any nev^ troops had 
been sent to Cuba beyond the train- 
ing mission that has been, there for 
17 years. But the administration has | 
firmly pronounced itself on the com- 
bat nature of the troops and would 
now find it difficult publicly to re- 
verse its evaluation by: re-defining 
how a training mission might be 
equipped and act. 

The Soviet Union has been insist- 
ing in recent newspaper articles and 
broadcasts on its right to maintain a 
military mission in Cuba. Hodding 
Carter noted yesterday that four U.S. , 
administrations have accepted that 
right. 

While U.S. officials grapple with 
the question of what distinguishes 
combat troops from a training mis- 
sion. the Soviet Union is trying to 
switch intemationaLattentipn from 

its own troops in Cuba to the world-f 
wide system of American military 
bases. / 

Soviets Cite U.S. Precedents 

A Soviet media cbmpaign seeks to 
justify the presence of Soviet troops 
in Cuba in terms of what the United 
States does abroad. This adds a new 
complication to the U.S. insistence 
that changes be made in the Soviet 
troop presence. 

The position taken by President 
Carter that the status of a Soviet 
combat brigade in Cuba must be 
changed was discussed again yester- 
day by Secretary of State Cyrus R. 
Vance in a two-hour luncheon meet - 1 
ing with Soviet Ambassador Anatoly 
, Dobrynin. Vance said later that he 
; expected to continue meeting with 
Dobrynin, probably today and 
tomorrow, in an anempt to work out 
asolution to the problem. 

Vance’s spokesman earlier denied 
that there is any dispute over the 
facts of the Soviet presence in Cuba. 

“We have no reason to doubt or 
reassess” the U.S. intelligence find- 
ing made last month that there are 

2.000 to 3.000 Soviet combat troops in 
Cuba, Hodding Carter said. He was 
replying to reporters- questions* 
about the Kremlin’s denial that it 
has anything more than a xmhtary 
training missionin Cuba.. ^ 


The Soviet Union had denied in 
1962 that it was putting missiles in 
Cuba. U.S. officials have noted, but 
the United States then presented 
photographic evidence. The Soviet 
Union denied in 1970 that a subma- 
rine base was being ^ built on the is- 
land. but it stopped work after | 
American evidence was made pub- 
lic. 

No Specific Evidence /. 

So far in the new confrontation 
between Moscow and Washington 
the administration here has de- 
clined to make public any specific 
evidence for its determination that 
Soviet troops that have been in Cuba 
for some years constitute a ccnnbat 
brigade. • ' 

An argument has arisen over the 
distinction betweeawhat the United 
States is-prepared to accept as Soviet 
military actions in the Eastern and 
Western hemispheres. 

Washington has never attempted 
to draw a line against the stationing 
of Soviet combat forces- in such 
countries as Egypt from which they 
were later evicted. But the United 
' States does object to having them in 
. this hemisphere.: 

In a broadcast in English yester- 
day, Moscow Radio said that “the 
United States has arbitrarily de- 
clared a region of the world of vital 
importance for itself and is trying to 
dictate there, ignoring the sover- 
eign will of other nations. It is not 
accidental that congressmen are 
now referring to the notorious Mon- 
roe Doctrine.” 

Soviet government newspaper 
Izvestia said that **more than 300 
major U.S. military bases and over 

2,000 smaller ones are still main- 
tained on the territory of about 30 
countries, dating back to cold war 
times. . . . The largest groupings of 
these U5. forces are deployed ... in 
West Europe and Asia — that is. at 
the approach^ to the U.S.S.R. and 
. other Socialist community states.” 

’ While the United States talks 
about increasing the strength of its 
forces in Western Europe, Soviet 
• media said, “There are no fresh 
Soviet milit^ units in Cuba.” 
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Soviets Make SALT Link | 

One Moscow Radio broadcast to { S 

the United States added that, **to* 
gether with the United States, the | 

Soviet Union has traversed a very 
difficult road toward Salt 11 and it 
would be quite wrong-headed to sup* 
pose that this country is seeking to 
kill that treaty*’ by putting troops in 
Cuba. 

According to available intelli- 
gence reports, the United States and I 
the Soviet Union each has about half 
a million military personnel outside 
its own territory. 

On Capitol Hill, Sen. Claiborne 
Pell, I>R.L, urged his fellow senators 
not to link the troop issue to SALT IL 

“If the Soviets are in Cuba in 
order to underwrite renewed Cuban 
adventurism in that area, we must 
make it clear that that would be.’ 
unacceptable to us,’* said Pell, the ' 
ranking Democrat on the Senate : 
vForeip Relations Committee. 

“1 find it difficult, however, to be-> 
lieve that the Soviets would be so 
foolish as to try to establish a base 
for such purposes in our backyard. 1 
am therefore hopeful that we will be 
able to work out something with the 
Soviets that will adequately deal 
with our concerns.” 

Pell said he agrees with adminis- 
tration arguments that the Senate 
should not lay down any specific re- 
quirements for the withdrawal of 
troops at this time. Such a move, Pell 
said, could interfere with the admin- 
istration’s diplomatic negotiations. 
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U.S.N0W CONSIDERS V 

VIEW SOVIET FORCE 
IS TRAINING CD BANS 

SHIFT FROM ‘COMBAT’ THEORY 


In Light of Moscow's Denial, Aides 
See Possibility Brigade Gets 
T roops Ready for Africa ■ 


By BERNAlU> GWEBTZMAN 

SpadalistteNwwYaitTfaMi 3 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 12-Tlie Carter 
Administratioii is considering whether 
the reported Soviet combat brigade in 
Cuba may have the missUn* of training 
Cuban forces for action in Africa, State 
Department officials said today. 

Even though the possibility of the train- 
ing function is only oneof several theories 
being discussed, the fact that it is unde r 
consideration suggests a possible modi- 
fication in the Administration's emphasis 
that the forceof 2,000 to 3,000 soldieri was 
strictly a combat unit. 

Intelligence officials said the United 
States learned from tbe monitoring of. 
Soviet radio communicatioas a year ago 
that a combat force designated as a '^bri- 
gade** was in Cube, but did not pursue the 
matter. The officials said indications of 
the pr esen ce of a Mgade were first re- 
ceived in 1975 and 1970 and had been ig- 
nored in higher echelons of the Govern- 
ment. [Page AlO.] 

Effort to Reeondle Pravda Acceitt 

Since Pravda, the authoritative Soviet 
Communist Pax^ daily, was so categori- 
cal in asserting yesterday that Soviet 
militaiy p e r son n el- were in Cuba scMy 
for training purposes, Administration 
has undertaken to see whether this can be 
reconciled with tbe evidence, officials 
saicL There are arguments tor and 
against tha training: theory, one official 
^said. Pan gf the problem may be to de- ^ 
fine what a combat unit is.' 

^ ' With negotiations continuing toddy ba-- 
tweenSecretary of Sute Cyrus R. Vance 
and Ambassador Anatoly F. Dobrynin of 
tbe Soviet Union over tbe status of tbe bri- 
gade in Cuba, the Administration is 
focusing increasiagly on mission of 
the Soviet feroes. . 

State Department officii said thore 
was no disagreement within the Adminia 
tration that the Soviet force consists of. 
two rifle compeni^ one rocket artillery/ 
company, and onetank company; 

Some military esperts, the official 


said, have raised the possibility that the I 
force for some ye^ has been a combat I 
brigade with a traming mission. The mis- 
sion would be, it was speculated, tdf 
de m on s t r ate and teach Cubans how to I 
maneuver in unit strength. j 

The official said the 4(1.000 Cuba n j 

troops deployed in Africa, mostly in An- 
gola and Ethiopia, were organized in 
units similar to the Soviet brijpide. There 
are said to be no other Soviet brigade- 
type units except in East Berlin, in Mon- 
-goiia and in Kamchatka Province in the f 
Soviet Far East . 

If indee d the Soviet force turns out ta 
have had a training mission^andtfaaria 
not definite, the official said then the: 
Administration ma/ find itsrtf facing a 
problem in tbe Senate. . ' 

From the time the existence of the bri- 
gada was first discioaed last week, the* 
Administration ; has. described itiSS a^ 
*'combat unit,’*, In the process, as offi-< 
cials now acknowledge, the. Administra;^ 

/ tion may^have created for itseif a sem^ 
j tic as well as a political problem of defin-*^ 
ingwhatoonstitutes a combat unit. 

The description of the brigade as a 
combat unit springs from its command | 
organization. Tbe unit has not only com- 
bat-type battalions but also a command- j 
rheadcpiarters sudi as would nmroally be ; 
used to direct a brigadein combat. 

The question' is whether a unit orga^ 
ized as a brigadecould not also be used as 
a military training group and vriiether, in 
this case, this is not the organizational 
approach followed by the Soviet Union. 
The United States follows a different ap:^ 
preach of using combat-trained troops^, 
whidi are organized in advisory ratheri 
than combat-type units in training for-; 

etgn mi lita ry forces. i . j 

1/ . Having emphasized the combatnature 
of the brigade, the Administration would 
now face a problem in persuading the 
Seute that the wt has a trainingrole. 

Senator Frank Cliuich, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, for in- 
stance has said that unless the combat 
brigade was removed, the strategic arms 
' treaty will not approved by the Senate. It 
:ts doubtfoi that Mr. Church would accept 
•an explanation that the force simply had 
: atzainiiigoiissioii. v- . ; ■ . 

r^ SUte-Department officials said specu- 
- latioB about the mission, aside from a 
' possilde trainix^ function, includes the 
wowing: a symbert of Soviet support 
LiriiflejCitoan troops are in Africa; as- a 



“trip-wire” to insure Soviet support for 
Cuba in case of an invasion; and protec- 
tion of Soviet communications. 

Mr. Vance met with Mr. Dobrynin for 
two hours over lunch at the State Depart- 
ment to continue their discussions, begun 
Monday. During the day Mr. Vance went 
twice to Capitol Hill, to brief Representa- 
.five Clement J. Zabiocki, chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, in the morn- 
ing, and Senator John C. Stennis, chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, 
in the afternoon, v 

Altlxxxgb the presence of the brigade 
has become a political issue threatening 
approval of the strategic anas accord, 
Ft^denc Carter today again, urged 
^ proval jot 5he pact. Speatong to 125 re ii- 
I gi^ leaden at a WhiteHouie breakfM, 

I he said rejection in the Senate could 
1 meeh the e^ of a common Soviec-Ameri* 
can effort ‘*to find a way toward reduce 
tion and eventual elimination of nuclear 
weapons from the faceof the earth.” 

The Administratiion has}^. carefully 
avoided stating what it wantatbe Soviet 
Uniion to do about the bri^de in Cuba. 
President Carter and<Bilr.^Vaiice have 
limited themselves to., saying* that the 
status quo is unacceptable State Depart- 
menc officials said the words were delib- 
erat^y ambiguous to allow flexibiUty in 
then^otiations. 

Exo^ for yesterday’s Pravda editori- 
al, the Soviet Union has been generally 
riiatraiDed publicly on the issue. ... 
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Cuba Issue 


By CHARLES MOHR 

• SptcMwIMHtwVotliTlRHa 

WASHINGTON, Sept 12-What had 
been a tight and finely adjusted timetable 
for guiding the strategic arms treaty with 
the Soviet Union through the Senate will 
now be stretched by at least four weeks 
and possibly longer, Congressional 
sources said May. : 

This will give Preldent Carter and his 
foreign policy advisers more time to ne- 
gotiate a solution to the political problem 
posed by the recently Inerted presence 
of Soviet combat troops in Cuba, the 
sources said. But others in the Senate pre- 
dicted that It might also cause a serious 


timing problem that C 9 u|d make it diffi- 
cult to obtain a vote on the controversiar 
treaty this year. , • 2 • • " * 

> Meantime, . Administration witnesses 
told the Senate Foreign Relations. Coim 
mittee that the so-called racetrack* bas^ 
Ing system of the proposed MX intercon- 
tinental missile was consistent with the 
terms of the arms treaty and did not vio- 
late its prohibitions against, deliberate 
concealment measures. ^ 

I Earlier SovielObJeeiiefisft^tfedS: 

The chief United States treaty negotia^ 
tor, Ralph Earle 2d, te^llied that Soviet 
officials had earlier objected to reported 
I American plans to deploy the MX misk 


noted that Leonid 1. BrezhtieV, the Soviet 
leader, had gone ahead dnd signed the 
treaty after raising the objection. 

Smtor Richard Stone* Democrat of 
Florida, told Mr. Earle tAat.lt would be 
preferaMe toseek to clari^ the Soviet at- 
titude toward the basing method for the 
200 mobile missiles. Mr. dtode sakt that, 
otherwise, **yoa*re going to be faced with 
an amendment^’ to the anus treaty. ' 

When any such amendfAents might be 
voted on became leas clear than ever. 
today when it was confirmed that the 
Foreign Relations Committee would ex- 
tend its consideration of the treaty, ap- 
parentbr because of the issue of .So^' 
ttoopsinCube. > , , , , V • ^ “ 

The committee, had planned to be^ 
'^marking up,**^ or considering modifica- 
tions to, the treaty next Monday and to 
send the treaty and printed copies of the, 
commiitee re^ to the Senate Sept. 
25. RecenUy that reporting date was ad- 
justed to OcL 2.; ' - , " . .. 

Now the sch^le of hMngs bn thd 
treaty has bem extended into October. 
WeH-informed sources sidd the commit- 
tee now looks toward reporting the treaty 
tpthe.SenatehyOctlTorlS. .. 

One staff member of a senator who 
does not support the treaty sa id the new 
UmeUble was a formula for keeping Unt 
treaty from being voted on either in com- 
mittee or in the full Senate while the 
Soviet troop Issue remained umnesohretL' 
Some senacoraj; bkdddbig j^rank Chii^ 1 
the cMnmui of tHe ForeigB Retatfom; 
Committee, have said that the treaty can. 
not win approval until the troop issue ls< 


May Delay a Vote'on Sonnet Anns Pact 

sites betw^ 19W and 1^. Mr. Earle 
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Soviet Brigade: 

How the U.S. Traced It, 


By DAVID BINDER 

SpKial ■•'IhcNw York TIm* 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 — The United 
Slates Govenuhent received indications 
of the presence of a Soviet combat bri« 
in Cuba Uircugh overhearing the 
Russian word ‘*brigada** in radio moni- 
toring in 1975 and 1975, intelligence ofti- 
c:ais said this week. 

A year ago, the Carter Administration 
received information, this time more spe* 
cific, from radio interceptions, that a 
Soviet combat force designated as a bri- 
gade was garrisoned in Cuba, biit it did 
not pursue the matter, the intelligence of- 
^;ci^s said. 

It was not until the Carter Administra- 
tion began to worry last spring about 
Cuban military involvement, through 
training and arms supplies, in the Nica- 
raguan revolution and in insurgencies in 
Grenada and £1 Salvador that it called 
upon the intelligence agenoes to examine 
the Soviet military role in Cuba more 
closely. 

How Dispute Developed 

In interviews over the last week with 
officials in the White House, Defense and 
State Departments, the Cratral Intelli- 
gence Agency and Congress, the emer- 
gence of the Soviet brij^^ as an intelli- 
gence problem and a political i ssue devel- 
op«iinthisway: 

Surveillance, stepped up in March and 
April, was inteosih^ ag^ in July and 
still again in August, ulrimatdy produc- 
ing what inteUigeoce* officiais called 
“confirmatory evidence’* — a chance 
reference in a monitored Russian radio 
[message to a •‘maneuver^* by the “bri- 
: gade’* scheduled for Aug. 17. 

I On that day, a camera satellite orbiting 
high over Cuba trained a powerftil lens on 
'a small area a few miies southwest cf 
Havana and “sure enough,** an intelli- 
gence officer recalled, “there was the 
brigade on maneuver with tanks, person- 
nel carriers and mechanised infantry.*** 

The radio signal had been a Soviet re- 
quest to the Cuban Army for permission 
to use the San Pedro maneuver grounds, 
a few miles west of Havana’s Joed Marti 
InternatiOQal Airport, to exertise the 
“brigade" composed of a rocket battal- 
icn,.a tank battalion and two infantry bat- 
taliOBS— tota^2,3Q5 l a J iWmen. . 

^5ctt'Cft^BeeAsged i^eea 

San Pedro is several miles west of a 
; large Soviet military complex adwre 
! there is a weH-camouflaged storage area 
as well as a headquartera cornmanded by 
' a Soviet major general. The milMquare 
; complex, called Lourdes, also incudes 
‘ large disb-shaped radar r ec ei ver termi- 
1 nals at a site called Torrens for intercept- 
^ ing communications from American mis- 
‘ sile tests'and from satellites. 


On Aug. 20, three days later, other 
I American satellite phou^raphs showed 
San Pedro empty and military equipment 
; being stowed away at Lourdes. The 
i troops and officers, it was determined, 

; were garrisoned at two military camps 
[ nearby^ the larger part eight miles east 
I of Lourdes at Santiago de las Vegas, and 
! the smaller one 11 miles to the east at 
Managua..:. :. . 

However, what be^n as a rather rou- 
tine intelligence coUectioa exercise has 
become a political issue centered on de^- 
mands for linking the removal of the 
Soviet tr oop s and approval- of the nuclear 
arms treaty. Other aspects of the dispute 
involve United States prestige in the 
hemisphere, Soviet behavior in the over- 
all East-West reiationship and the ques- 
tion whether there was an “intelligence 
failure.’*- ^ ■' ■ - 

' Despite intense concentration in recent 
weeks by intelligence officials and polity 
makers, and searching inquiries posed 
through diplomatic chann^ to the Soviet 
Union, many questions, remain unre- 
solved. 

.The Mysteries Remain* 

, --\ ' - ' • , -.i / '■; • 

Among the mysteries is how long the 
Soviet brigade has been stationed in Cuba 
and what its mission is. Last week the 
Soviet Embassy advised the State De- 
partment that a Soviet military advisory 
group had bdeo in Cuba sinca-1962, bad 
Qoc chang ed in size or. role and was the 
aolf Soviet military formation on theis- 
lancL-This has prompted some American 
anaiyststo wonder vdiether the advis^ 
group bae a double mission of training. 
Cubans and forming up as a combat miu 
00 occaskxL^-'.-: 

As Ibrtiie suburban . Havank^facilities 
arLcnrdeSr Santiago de las* Vegas and 
^semor.bstriiigencei ofticial 



changed chrough the years. 

Last week in an interview, Maj. Gen. 
George J. Keegan, a former Air Force in- 
telligence chief, recalled having seen re- 
ports about the Soviet combat force “five 
or six years ago,*' but added that at the 
time be and ocher Pentagon officials were 
unable to persuade the State Department 
or the* Central Intelligence Agency to 
focus attention on it. “We sort of forgot 
about it,’’ he said. 

Last week both former President Ger- 
ald R. Ford and his Secretary of Sute^ 
Henry A. Kissinger, issued statements 
asserting that they had never seen intetii- 
genoe reports indicating the presence (rf a 
Soviet combat force in Cuba in their time 
in office, wtddi ended in 1975^ According 
to ixxtelligence 'Officials, the bits- and 
pieces qf information assembled on the 
brigade in earlier year never were sub- 
mitted to higher levels of the intelligesoe 
community, much less to policy makers. ^ 


One of the problems appears to have 
been semantic, since American military ' 
specialises repeatedly pointed out that a ; 
“brigade" was an abnormality in thej 
Soviet Army and, as one remarked: “We! 
said what shoul^not becan not beu** -- i 

. v..f. .w' 'u.' '‘’Vr*’"':'; 

~ Now sQoie of the American intelligence I 
esm^rts have begun to speculate that the [ 
l»1gade's primary mission was todemon* : 
strata combat techniques inTbe brigade i 
oonllguration of rocket, tank and infantry 
uxiits used by the Cuban forces in Africa 
in recent years. - s 

Somewhat parallel to this surmise is I 
the idea that the Soviet unit may wril I 
have been in place for more tluu a dec- 1 
ade, but that its “mission changed in the ‘ 
1970*s,.*’‘asaDefenseDepartmeatQfficial ; 
put it, possiMy in support of Soviet utili- 
zation of Cuban troops as proxy forces to 
reinforce leftist governments in Angola, 
Ethiopia and Southern Yemen. 

The inteUigeoce officials are still sift- 
ing the mass of signal interceptions, 
photographs and a few reports from the 
handful of American agoits still avail- 
able in Cubav which tl^ l^yd accoini^ 
lated about the Soviet command stru& 
tuie on the island. I 

They say there are ^also looking into 
files, much of them stoi^ in computers, 
is an effort to trace the brigade's origiBS 
andto determine whether it was separate 
from the advisory group left over from 
the 1952 missile crisis. It is a classic intel- 
ligence operation in which old pieces of 
information that had no meaning when 
they first came to li^t suddenly acquire 
sig^cance and help from a pattern of 
activity that makes sense. “But we still 
don’t know how far back it goes and we’re 
still not sure of aU our facts," a top-rank- 
ing intelligence official said. 

The intelligence officials, fro m the 
CJJL, Defense Department and White 
House, have struck a defensive note in re- 
viewing the actions that finally led to the 
discovery of the brigade. They contend on 
the one band that they still do not con- 
sider it militarily significant and on the 
other hand tiuit, until recently, they had 
been too busy conce ntra ting limited tech- 
nical surveillance resources on other 
more crucial targets to accumulate ade- 
quate information on the Soviet mops in 

These arguments were carried into 
bearings begun today by the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence on 
whether there was, as some of the panel 
members asserted last week, “an inteili- 
gesce failure" surrounding the discovery 
of the Soviet troops. 

“I think our people are very pleased," 
one Administration official said of the m- , 
teliigence performance. “It was a team \ 
^effort.”:’^' - • * | 


aomursm 
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•‘Our resources- ajps finite in very real*' 
, . terms,” he^ added in reference the the 
pboto sateilitcs. **Yoii can only turn on 
I the birds for sbknsortbey wear 
! Knasianskzxvwtha^toa-** / : 

^ As for tbeS^ Pedro nuaeuverdjbKO^ 
ery» be said it had been made more 
cult by the fact that the Soviet Union had- 
**preny mudizo-equipped the Cubans so 
irsharder toted who is driving the equif^-^ 
menc** He sttid .the Russians had also. 
ta^unasiiai^eiS}^l&.£QK«^^ 
high degreeof radio silence. 

This official added chat a year ago 
tograpfaic survetiiaiiica of the Cuban mill* 
tary was limited to twice a month. Elec* 
trooic monitoring was also r estr i cted. 
This was stepped up last month to daily 
surveillance. 

V Roleof Senator Stone . . 

Bm just as the intelligence community 
i bad spi^ months and even years looking 
i at Use brigade without seeing it, so the 
j, Carter Administration's top policy 
makers also had dijfficuity facing the 
issue once the Soviet combat presence in 
Cuba began to emerge. But th^ had been 
given an eari^ warning by Senator Rich* 
ardStoDtt. 

In January 1973, the FloridafDemocrat 
had asked President Carter to state 
American policy on Soviet military ac* 
tivities in this hemisphere and received a 
reply, made public at the time, that said: 

**Itt particudar, it has and will continue 
to be the policy of the United States to osv 
pose any effort direct or indirect, by the 
Soviet Union to establish military bases 
in the Western Hemisphere.' • 
i . In April, in the midst of the levolutioiK 
ary activities spreading among Carib> 

! bean and Central American countries, 

, Zbi ffiiew Brsezinski,. the national se> 
aaity adviser, sent a memorandum ask- 
ing Adm. Stansfieid Turner, D ir ec t or of 
Catral Intelligence, to start a larg^ 
scale study of Soviet military activities in 
Cuba and Cuban military activities elsa- 
wbere. ^ 

One result of the study, SNdtich is still iiK 
con^ete, was a report a National Se» 
curity Agency analyst of radio intercep- 
tions from Cuba that there was indeed a 
Soviet combat formation stationed near 
Havana, probably as a "brigade." That 
r^it was completed in June. 

On July 17, accortting to Mr. Stone, a 
Senate staff aide tugged his sleeve as be 
was about to enter a Foreign R^ations 
Committee bearing on strategic arms 
and told him about the National Security 
Agency r epo rt . 

Senator Stone strode into the commit- 
tee room during the second weds of hear- 
iz^ on the stategic arms treacry signed 
with the Soviet Union in June. He asked 
Defense Secretary Harold Brown, who 
bad prepared himself thoroughly on the 
trea^, but not on Cuba, what he knew 
about a Soviet brigade. 

Perplexed, Mr. Brown reptied that he 
was not aware of a change of Soviet miU- , 
tary activitiee in Cuba. Pressed by Mr. 
Stone and by Senator Frank Chur^ the ‘ 
Idaho Democrat who heads the commit- ; 
tee, Mr. Brown authorized them to issuea ^ 
statement saying that aside from a mili- 
tary advisory gxxsup, "our intelligence n 
does not warrant the conclusion that 
there are any ocher significant Soviet ' 
military for ces in Cuba." The report was 
virtsally lest in the wetter of press ac- 
counts dealing with, the Carter Cabinet 
and the treaty deliberations. 


Request Made to Moodale 

But Senator Stone was not satisfied. 
The neott day, he asked Vice President 
Moodale to increase surveillance of 
Cuba,arequest chat was passed on to the 
inCeUigencecommunicy. 

This repres e nted the third increase in 
surveillance since ^ring. after a call by 
the National Security Council in March 
for an estimate of Soviet ground forces in 
Cuba, and Mr. Brzeadnski's April request 
’for a more general report on Soviec- 
Cuban relationships. 

Asked today why the Carter Adminis- 
tration bad not focused a year ago on the 
intelligence reports of a "bri^e” in- 
stead of* many months later, a White 
House official said, "We were interested 
at the time, but they were just snippets 
jand later there was a larger accumuiap 
tion of information." 

Florida Senator Persists 

Senator Stone, whose state lies 90 miles 
from Cuba at West, the closest point, 

ooDtinued to press for results, writing to 
President Carter on July 24. 

Yet even though the incelligence accu- 
mulation on the Soviet combat force was 
buiidingup. Senator Stone was advised in 
a letter fxYRn Secretary of State Cyrus R.. 
Vance on July 27, at the direction off 
President Carter, that "our inteiligrace 
does not warrant the conclusion that 
there are significant Soviet forces in 


But on Aug. 27 the National InceUigenca I 
Daily,’ an Administration document, 
widely drculatad in the Govenunent and 
Congress mentioned the brigade maoeu- 
!| ver. Two days later, a copy evidemly ^ 

' came into the hazais of Aviation Week & j 
Space Technology, whose editors begam^ 
calling' Admmistratiaa. officials for coo-rf 
UnMtlon. 


Qnaodaiy for Adnumstmtion 


This put the Administration in the posi- 
tion of . having the information appear in 
the press before key members of Con- 
I greseoouldbe bri^ecLri: 

As a result, the State Department lead- 
ership decided to call Senator Churdi, 
who had issued the July 17 statement on 
the strength of Harold Brown's authority 
that there was DO Soviet brigade in CubaLi*| 
On Aug. 30, Mr. Newsom reached Senator 
Church in Idaho and told him what was 
known. SenaUK* Church then called Secr^ 
tary Vanoe and Senator Stone saying be;^ 
was going to make it public. ^ » 

However, Senator Chur^ stunned Sec- 
retary Vance and other Administration 
officials by coupling the disclosure with 
the demand that the Soviet Union reoxive 
the brigade, a public ultimatum with 
which the Admiziistration and the Soviet 
Union are still wrestling. 

"It's all political now," a senior hiteUi-? 


Cuba." ' ' genceofficialsaidtodaywithasighanda] 

fjgrr^ii^ thi9 - thin smile of rriief. "We've done ourt 
"a whitewash." " - ‘job." I 

A secend letter from the Senator to the - ■' - " — 

President on Aug. 10 appears to have bad ; 
the effect of spurring still more intense 
techniclal surveillance of Cuba. In any 
case, Mr. Carter ord e red "the highest 
priori^' of reconnaissance about this 
itime, the fourth increase since March, *| 
and the one that finally paid off with the 
decisive radio interception and the 
maneuver pbocograph. 

But again, the Adxsinistration appears^ 
to have had difficulty translating its intel- 
ligence into us^ul political action. 

Stone Gets PbofM Can 


By Aug. 24, exactly a week aftec the I 
maneuver photograph of the tro op s was j, 
taken, an interagency task force con- | 
chstel that the Sovier brigade did exist { 
and was. indeed a combat unit with a4 
kxxzwp command structure^ David 
Newsom, the Under Secretaryof State for j 
Poiiticai Affairs, called Senator Scone in : 
Tampa, Fla., to tell him be was prepared : 
tobrief him on his "assertions" about the 
brigade. ..v-.v.: ^ y '-y 

The Senator said in an intarriew that/ 
he b eg g e d off; saying he did'not want to 
be briefed "on the telephone" and would ^ 
prefer to hear Mr. Newsom's account on 
his return to Washington after Labor 
Day. He also recalls that be s pe n t part of « 
the day in Florida with President Carter^ 
who, incidentaily, had been briefed abou^ 
tbe^brigade's maneuver the day before, ' 
but that the President n e v e r raised the 
subject.. --i' ' 

■ The State Department was content to 
flet.matters stand as they were, a 
.ranking Administr ation official said, 
until after Congress returned to Washing- , 

I tooJSepC 4 That was the day Mr. New- 
I som set for briefing Senator Stones- 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
8 September 1979 


Russians, Cuba, and SALT 11 ■ 


It was,, inevitable that our belated dis- 
covery of Soviet troops in Cuba would 
disrupt the SALT 11 debate. Ratification 
hearinffs by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee have been postponed so- the 
senators can bear testimony on thr 
troops, and treaty oppeneats are using 
the opportunity to bolster their weaken- 
ing attack on it. . 

There have been sarcastic questions 
suggesting that the U.S. can’t expect to 
verify adherence to* SALT II if we can’t 
even spot a brigade of Soviet troops 90 
miles offshore. Opponents are arguing . 
that the treaty should be held up until 
the troops leave, or that, it dxmld ba 
voted down, outright because of * this hew 
evidence of Soviet aggressive intentiona. 

It does, indeed, seem more than a 
little odd that U.S. intelligence networks 
only recently learned that a combat- 
equipped unit of brigade size has been 
in Cuba for years [although we’re not 
convinced that officios are being entire- 
ly candid about how long they have 
known] . 

■ But even if there was an intelligence 
-failure, it is nonsense to compare it with 
SALT monitoring. The Cuban affair in- 
volves only the presence of Soviet per- 
sonnel. Satellites can do amazing things 
these days, but they can’t yet examine 
passports. 


operational, a mis.sile has been tested ! 
repeatedly in range of ground monitor- ; 
ing facilities, the construction of | 
launchers, production plants, and control j 
centers is easily photographed by satel- 1 
lites. 

There is a more basic reason sot to 
let a potentially aggressive Soviet pres- 
ence is Cuba scuttle SALT II. The trea- 
ty is needed precisely becotwe the Sovi- 
ets are unreliable; If we had a warm 
relationship we would have little need 
for a SALT treaty. It is the land of 
confrontation now developing over the 
troops that can lead to a^nuclear faceoff 
—as happened only once previously dur- 
ing arother dilute: invfdving Cuba. 
SALT II is the best means we have for 
preventing such confrontations from es- 
calating into a nuclear exchange. 

Meanwhile, the presence of the troops 
is intolerable, as Secretary of State 
Vance has said. They came to the hemi- 
sphere in secrecy, which suggests only 
that their mission is to meddle in hemi- 
sphere affairs. They cannot be com- 
pared with U.S. troops stationed near 
Soviet borders— ours are there openly 
and in accordance with postwar under- 
sundings between East and West. 
Every ^ort must be made by the U.S. 
and Latin American and Caribbean 
countries to get the Russians out of 
Cuba. 


Development of a new missile, on the But SALT II should be kept out of the 
other hand, presents wide opportunities dispute. The fact that the troops are 
for monitoring. By the time it becomes there is proof that the treaty is needed. 
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REVIEW & OUTLOOI 


Reject SALT Now 


The discovery of Soviet troops in 
Cuba suddenly threatens to become 
the straw that breaks the back of the 
strategic arms treaty. Yet the only., 
surprising thing is that anyone should 
be surprised. Didn’t everyone know, 
that the Soviet Union is engaged in d^. 
world-wide geopditicai offenslye: uiie^; 
der die umbrella of its masstye'mil^ 
taiy build- 19 ?. And Jsn‘t :ll;?equaU]r« 
dear that the debate ov^SALT b. 
really a debate over whether or not 
the U.S. will acquiesce to thb imperial; 
drive? .• 

As the debate proceeds, both voters 
and their representatives are, grad^; 
ually awakening to the realities of bur ' 
situation. The Cuban issue, and before' 
it the Kissinger-Nuim posidon oMink-. 
ing support for the treaty to def«is^ 
budget increases, have been useful 
steps in the educational process. As < 
debate proceeds further, more pMple 
will recognize that the strategic arms 
negotiations are not incidental to the 
tipping military and political balance, _ 
but instrumental to it j 

The treaty as it stands would ratify^^ 
Soviet gains in central we^ns sys - 
tems. It would also ratify the vadllat-^ 
ing foreign policy record of the Cuter 
administration; after all, the adminbr 
tration itself bilb the treaty as- thie 
centerpiece of its- foreign polity;^ 
Above all;‘ the treaty would stand in 
the way of- future U.S. efforts to rec- 
tify the military balance. Rejecting it 
would be tile dearest first step toward 
reversing the recent adverse trends!.^ 
All of thb b implidt in much of tbe i 
recent discussion, and it' b ttme ttae-t 
so-far timid critics grasped die nettif ^ 
and called for a dear and unamh^ 
guous rejection, 


* * * 

It is first of all vital to recogito 
the enormify of the Soviet arms drive. 
As Henry S. Rowen detaib nearby, the 
Sovieb are now outspending us by 
45% on defense, and by 100% in mili- 
tary Investmoit. Thb increasing So- 
viet power b before our eyes translat- 
ing- itself intp^greatn’ boldness and 
greater poiitieal Influence throu^uut 
the world, cubs Of course strikes dose 
to iKHne,. but the threat to the hfiddb 
Eastern oil lines b even more signifi- 
canLj'viv. 

We do d course have the option of 
accepting a Soviet imperium. It b 
hard to imagine us failing, to retain 
enough power to make it inconvuiient 
for them to land troops on Long B e ac h 
or Long Island. But with the Sovieb: 
already sending musde mm around 
our airpoib and tapping our phone 
calb, it b not so hard to imagine the 
U.S. evolving into a big Finland; there 
; would still be dections. but the Sovieb- 
would have a practtdd veto over cer- 
tain nominees. Our allies would suffer 
more. The result would be a world- 
wide erosion, already so evident in the 
plight of the Indochinese boat people, 
of those values fOr which Western dvi:; 
lization has stood: the idea of jnog- 
ress. economic growth, personal fre^.^^ 
dom; individual llberfy. . - 

The othw option b to offset the So- 
viet arms drive witlr a military bullet’; 
up of our own. Senator Nunn’s, pre^^ 
posed 4%-to 5% real gro^ in spend-'- 
ing, borrowed from a politicized JoinL 
Oiieb, is a creditable start for tbe’ 
next fiscal year.- But it will not dose' 
the gap. A realistic estimate would be 
that we need additional militaiy' 
spending of about 1% of GNF, moving 
Over a few years from tbe current 5% 
to about 6%. Thb would still not bring . 
us to Soviet' spending' levebt but it- 
would make thdr ambitions for supw^- 
riority expensive^ enough .b stress 
their economic systemr At ^t point,, 
they mi^t even become willing, toj 
talk- about serious- arms control. '^ 3 


It is no aeddent that the unparal- I 
leled Soviet military gains coindde- 
with the era of arms negotiation.. 
There b of coarse no treaty with a 
clause saying the U.S. can i^nd only 
so much, on defense and the Sovieb. 
can spend 45% more. But thedyinun- . 
ics of the process-the- attempt to* 
reach a treafy more titan tiw tdtimate 
provisions— have coitaOed Amoricaa 
military programs. There b no more 
cogent statement of thb than the md-' 
ancholy testimony of Henry Kissinger 
reprinted alongside. Nob wdl that 
Mr. Kissinger, condudes that (m the 
record the arms control process has - 
restrained the U JS. without restraining .. 
the Soviet Union.^- . :j:.i 

Thb result cannot be overcome .' 
simply by a tougher stance in tbe fu- 
ture. even if by some superimman ef- 
fort we could overcome the problems 
that arise when an open pditleal sys- 
tem negotiates with a dosed one. For j 
we ara left with provtstons-that limitii 
U.S. technologies in ways that mate ' 
them uneconomic to pursue. SALT-I- 
kilied the U.S. antt-missUe program in - ^ 
precisely thb way, and SALT-Q 
threatens both the mobile ICBM and ^ 
the cruise missile. - 

It is said that while the SALT-n 
provisions do not curb tbe Soviet arms - 
driven neither do they stop anytfaing - 
the Carter administration wanb to 
build. This |s far from dear,.witness 
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the reorinted remarks from'Soviet 
fense ‘Minister Ustinov; obviously the 
So'.lets believe the treaty outlaws the 
administration's MX missile bewuse 
of professed difficulties in verifying^ 
how many are deployed. 

It is said that there will be no re- 
newal of the three-year protocol limit- 
in'' ground and sea-launched cruise 
missiles to ranges of 600 kilometers- 
far less than the new Soviet 85-20 mis- 
sile already threatening our Europ^ 
aUies. Even SALT proponents conc^ 
these restrictions are so one-sidrt 
they cannot be accepted permanently. 

But at the very least, the prot^ 
precedent, like the MX verification 
problem, creates hup 
chips for the Soviets. If SALT-III is to 
imore the protocol precedent ^ rat- 
ify the MX. what else will we have to : 

give up? : 

And if all this Uilaid aside, the ^ ; 
remains that the Carter adirinistra' 
don’s plans do not caU for a piwlos- 
ing effort. Lay aside, too. any <rf the 
predictable political effects on future 
efforts; in congressional budpt ewn- 
mittees the prospect ot SALT-p is al- 
ready being used to arpe against new 
programs. Even if all this is' over 
come. SALT-n forecloses options that 
would be of extreme interest to any fu- 
ture administration interested in clos- 
ing the pp. For example, itpredudes 
cruise missiles based on shwt take- 
off-and-landinjr aircraft as an answer 
to the SS-20 in the European the^. 

The real logic ot the Nunn-Hssin- 
ger requests for more spending is pre-' 
cisely to demonstrate that a gpp<los- 
tag effort can be nwunted within ^ i 
provisions of SALT. It is up to ^ 
miiustratlon ta demonstrate this oy 
coming up with real programs. So far' 
the administration offers nothii^ ex- 
cept an offset to inflation to maintain 
its original plans. This leaves room to 
a few billion ta concessions lato. and 
perhaps the administration can come 
up with cosmetic concessions on the 
troops in Cuba. This would test | 
whether Mr. Klsslnpr and Senato 
Nunn and Senator Church have the 
courage of their convictions. ^ . , ■ . 


For arms control retains a diffuse 
popularity. In a nuclear era it is in fact 
an idea that cannot be permanently 
abandoned- But witnessing the negotia- 
tions over the past decade; real arms 
control can come only ta a new military 
and political context, when the U.S, h^ 
reestablished its determination to avoid 
one-sided agreements. Many of the ti- 
mid critics recognize this, but are un- 
willing to risk the unpopularity of say- 
ing so. So they say that we may have 
to cut off the current SALT talks, but 
never today, always tomorrow. 

Mr. Kissinger, for example, wants 
the Senate to review Soviet bdiavior. 
to see whether the negotiations need to 
be stopped. But ta the past few years. 
Soviet-backed Marxist govemmetaS 
have taken over seven nations. How_ 
many- would Mr. Kisstoger allow be-- 
toe acting? El^it? Ten? Twwfy? t 

Sintilarly, former UN Ambassador 
Moynihan. who obviously understands 
the dynamics, wants to stcqi SALT if 
the Soviets demonstrate thqr are not 
interested in real reductions. They : 
have already, repeatedly and brutally, 
demonstrated that they are interested : 
ta no such thing. 

. Similarly again with the protocol. 
The only way we can avoid its renewal • 
is simply to refuse, to scuttle the 
taiiw. If that is to be toe ultimate out- 
ewne tiiree years h«ace; why wait? 

In fact, there will never be an eas- 
ier time than now. With the Carter ad- 
ministration’s clear record on teeign 
policy, and with a new electim pend- 
ing. there will never be u easier time 
to signal the need to change, Wifli the; 
Soviets so clearly on the march, there; 
will never be an easier time to demrair 
strata linkage. Witii the treafy ratify- 
ing the Soviet building plans, thoe 
- will never be an eataer time to said 
the message that arms contrrt means 
reductions.. With the treaty not yet rat- 
ified, there will never be an easier 
time to insure that the protocol provfc 
sions do- not become pennanenL „ _ 


There will never be an easier time i 
to start a real nationsd debate on 1 
meeting the Soviet challenge, perh^s i 
i to put arms control on a more sobd fu- 
ture footing, and certainly to insure 
that we are not bullied and intimi-i 
dated for the rest of this generation. 1 
This retires a sustained effort, and' 
cannot be done with one stroke, but j 
has to start sometime. The clearest, 
most meaningful and most essential 
starting place is the Strategic Arms 
Treaty. Between the clear opponents 
and the timid critics there are more 
than enough votes to reject the treaty 
and do it now; the Senators need oily 
summon the courage to draw the ob- 
vious COTclusion of their own logic, ' . 
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article appeared 
ON pag e /g 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 
12 September 1979 


Rhetoric on Cuba (continued) 


To hear Sen. Frank Church, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee tell it, the presence of 2000 
to 3000 Soviet combat troops in Cuba is ail part of an 
elaborate test of the American will If he’s right, the Sovi- 
et test is surely peculiar. Rather than brazenly shipping 
troops into Cuba, the Soviets slipped them in and kept 
them well enough hidden, in tfie countryside to escape 
American intelligence for several years. It is hard to see 
how American will can be tested by a^challenge whose 
very existence is secret ^ 

The whole notion of such, a challmge simply doesn't 
wash, and Church has ill-served the country by using his 
prominence in foreign policy-making to buiM a confron- 
tation whose resolution may. well determine the fate of 
the SALT treaty. 

Granted, the political pressures on the senator at 
home in Id^o are intense; he faces strong and conserva- 
tive opposition. His pique at the Carter Administration, 
which told him a few months ago that reports of Soviet 
combat troops in Cuba were false, is understandable; he 
accepted that word and has now been embarrassed. Fur- 
ther, the episode does suggest weaknesses in US intelli- 
gence operations — weaknesses that, in this case at least, 
threaten important domestic political considerations 
more than our national security. And the presence of So- 
viet combat troops in Cuba certainly contradicts earlier 
US-Soviet understandings. 

But Church’s remarks have unwi^y given support to 


more conservative senators who would link troop remov- 
al to the SALT vote. His adamant declaration that the 
troops must go before SALT can be ratified have sevsely 
limited the negotiating room open to the State Depart- 
ment. As a domestic political matter the situation in 
Cuba must change before SALT is approved, but to insist 
-on imme^te removal of the troops sharply narrows the 
possibility for negotiating a face-saiving. retreat by the 
.Soviets, ■--.i;. -- ’i,;; ' 

' Church’s declarations have stren^ened a linkage be- 
tween- the Soviet noop presence and the SALT treaty 
that simply should not exist Some: say that the Cuban 
episode proves we can’t trust the^ Russians and that the 
Senate should therefore reject SALT. But SALT is not 
pronised on trusting the Russians; it is premised on bss 
ing able to monitor them. To argue that if we cannot 
count Russian noses in Cuba, we cannot count SoviA 
missiles in Russia is foolish. Different types ot surveil- 
lance are required and it is pretty dear that until recent- > 
Ty we were Qot even trying hard to count Russian noses in 
Cuba. 

If the SALT treaty is inadequate,-thfr. S«iate should 
not accept it evm if every Russian: in Cuba is shipped 
home tomorrow. But if it does enhance our security, if it 
does set the stage for more substantial weapons reduc- 
tions — and it does — then it should be accepted and the 
issue of the Soviet presence in Cuba should be reived 
firmly but separately. . - . 
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ARTICL2 APPEAiliiD 
ON PAGE /y 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
13 September 1979 


No 


T he TALKS HELD so far by Soriet and American 
. diplomats have left the impression that the two 
sides are aiming to resolve their disagreement over 
• Soviet troops in Cuba in a rather prompt and quiet 
'^way. the Kremlin denied the other day that **organ> 
Ized Soviet combat units” have newly "arrived” in / 
':Cuba, contending that its military personnd have f 
.•bMn on the island for 17 years and are only training , 
r-i Cubans. The United States is evidatly inclined to ao> ' 
- cept this explanation, if American intdllgence deter* ^ 
- mines on a continuing basis that the units found to be 
~ oiierating in a combat mode last month are no longer 
operating in that mode-Tbat would mean at the least . 
Ihat, in the State Department spokesman’s wch^, the ^ 
units would be shorn of the "associated equipment^ ^ 


touchy, and has been for Fidel Castro’s 20 years In 
power. The discovery and subsequent general aware* 
nea of a Soviet brigade come at a moment of fresh 
volatiliQr in the Caribbean and of serious instability 
In, overall SovietAmerican relations and create a 
new and unsettling political fact The United States 
need not apologize for a policy aimed at limiting new 
fordgn military activity in its own back yard. ‘ .. v 
From the right, a good numb» of Americans are 
already suggesting that this is the time and place to 
draw the Une against Soviet geopolitical expansion, 
and to compel Moscow to remove the troops. Some 
say thb, by the way, ostensibly to help the admin* 
istratlon ratify SALT, and others to kill SALT. 
b fact, it is right and necessary to draw the line on 


that makes them "functionally able^* for comlmt It. a Soviet combat presence, however belatedly discov- 
. c also might mean clarifying, by verifiable agreemdtt,’/ered and however currently innocuous. But is it 
[k a gray area that may exist between training and com* semdble to take the long extra step of saying that the 
'■^ibAtmodes. > ' * v ,:v * Soviet troops, even if shorn of combat capability; 

Moscow would sa^ face by hot having to admit ; mustbe ex^ed? Acquiescence in continued Soviet 


’".tiiat it either activated a brigade or took One out* 
.. Poorly placed to suddenly start objecting to an old 
.. ^training mission, Washington could claim it had fore* 
closed a politically disturbing combat presence^ t ^ 
If events actually are working out in this way, 

■ there win be loud objections. From the left, some 
Amolcans and many foreigners wlU say that the- 
United States has no good reason dictating the fomi 

■ of the Soviet military presence in Cuba. T-i*! 

But in fact the United States has exceOent reason. 
JEJoerpthinp about Cuba is poUtlcally and strategically 


training leaves Intact the Cuban military activltiea{ ! 
supported by that mission. But neither the ddmin^ j 
Istiadon nor its critics have yet proposed a feasible ! 
and politically acceptable way to close them out 
^ The immediate problem is that of having found 
Soviet soldiers in a combat mode. This is what is un* 
acceptable; and generally believed to be so. If the J 
Soviets return their men to a training mode— end 
surely Amerlcni intMligence, now that it’s been aler^ 
ed, can keep tracb— this affair can be put to rest If 
the Soviets don’t that is another story. ' ' 
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article appeared xhe wall street journal 

ON PAGE _ 13 September 1979 

The Cuban Connection 


Over the past week, the news that 
there are perhaps 3.000 Soviet combat 
troops in Cuba has generated a vigor- 
ous boom of reaction among American 
politicians and pundits, who are now 
busy viewing with alarm, demanding 
rectification and discovering yef other 
examples of Soviet-Cuban influence 
and general disorder in the politics of 
the Western hemisphere. The Soviets 
seem annoyed at this sudden hurst of 
energy; others are predicting cyni- 
cally that it’s not likely to last very 
long. Both reactions are to he ex- 
pected. Nothing in American foreign > 
policymaking of the- past several 
years gives much cause to believe that 
the current show of concern has any 
deep roots or is likely to have much . 
staying power. 

The present furor began, of course, 
with the news about the troops’ pres- 
ence and their threat to the SALT 
treaty. But that was only the begin- 
ning. 

Legislators and journalists began 
speculating that the troops were there 
to guard Soviet electronic surveillance 
facilities capable of monitoring vast 
numbers of American communica- 
tions. The Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence announced hearings to see 
whether intelligence failures on our 
part had prevented us from knowing 
all this earlier. The President person- 
ally entered the fray to urge national 
calm and warn the Russians of the 
present danger to U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions, and the administration an- 
nounced it was reviewing the vdide is- 
sue of Cuban force buildups over the 
last several years. 


Senator Henry Jackson called for 
the withdrawal of not only Soviet com- 
bat troops but Soviet armaments as 
well. Ex-President Gerald Ford an- 
nounced that those Soviet troops sure 
hadn’t been in Cuba during his term 
of office, while reports started circu- 
lating around Washington that what 
all those tnx^s really signaled was 
the presence in Cuba of nuclear weap- 
ons. 

Then the Latin American news be- 
gan pouring in on other fronts as weiL 
It happened that the nonaligned na- 
tions were holding their summit in- 
ference in that well known nonaligned 
capi tal. Havana, and President Castro | 
carried out his previously formulated 
plan to lay some particularly virulent 
anti-American and pro-Soviet rhetoric 
on his assembled partners in neutral- 
ity. The timing was not terrific for de- 
tente. The administration freed four 
Puerto Rican terrorists who had been 
in U.S. jails for shooting five Cwi- 
gressmen and trying to kill President 
Truman; the released freedom fight- 
ers promptly began a round of rallies 
and press conferences, denouncing 
American imperialism and vowing to 
, continue their fi^t for Puerto Rican 
liberation. 

In Washington the administration, 
which had vigorously denied that 
there had been any Cuban-inspired 
funny business going on in the recent 
Sandinist coup in Nicaragua; warned 
Congress that it shouldn’t deny aid to 
the new regime just because it was 
making some suspiciously Mandst- 
sounding noises. Over im nearby El 
Salvador..-Sandinist-aide<i..foFces con-, 
tinued their escalafirig^'i campaign 
against the current rightist* govern- 
ment And in Europe, we hear, observ- 
ers are somehow taking the whole 
mess as a sign of the growing weak- 
ness of the West. 


The American concern and atten- ! 
tion are very loud and visible at the j 
moment But how can anyone, Soviets i 
and Cubans included, take them very 
seriously? The troop buildup has been 
going on in Cuba for years. The Soviet 
surveillance of American citizens has i 
repeatedly gotten attention on the 
front pages of American newspapers. 
For years the Cubans have been a ma- 
jor organizing force in the network of 
aid that supports anti-Westem terror- . 
ist and guerrilla movements through- 
out Africa and Latin America. For. 
years Cuba has been a.chi^ agent (rf - 
the and- American rhetorical posture 
now spawning very concrete conse-' 
quences for this country’s relations 
with the Third World. 

The administration has been in pos- 
session of all these rather obvious 
facts and has. quite deiiberatdy and; 
consistently chosen to minimize their 
significance- and refuse to allow them 
a significant' place in determining 
American policy. Senator Church, it 
must be said, has been a loyal ally in 
the enterprise. What could the Soviets 
have thought of this, except that it is 
the Carter administration’s setfied in- 
tention to allow such behavior to con- 
tinue? How can anyone believe that 
the administration has changed its- 
fundamental convictions on this basic 
tenet of its foreign policy? How can 
' the Carter people’s present agitation 
I be seen as anything but a piece of 
' portunism that will last no longer than' 
the moment’a. political noisel v y.l. • 

' As long as the administration keeps ' 
acting so as to 'make this kind of pe^ • 
ception plausible, it can expect noth-- 
ing from the Soviets but their current 
faults pf constant. probing.. reaching, 
and scrambling for more advantage, i 
And as long as<this continues.- oin^oi^; 
eign ptdicy invites a whde succession 
of Cuban prises; 
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AF.TICLE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 

ON PAGE 10 September 1979 



NEW YORK (AP) — The world 
probably will avoid a repeat of this 
year’s oil crisis over the next 18 
months, but the outlook beyond that 
is not very good, accordiugrto two 
studies of petroleum supplies. 

“Barring unforeseen negative 
developments, a continued improve- 
ment in the near-term world oil 
supply-demand balance can be an- 
ticipated." says a study released yes- 
terday by Petroleum Industry 
Research Foundation, a non-profit 
research organization financed in ; 
part by the oil industry. / . 

But, the study adds, **in 1981 the 
market outlook becomes potentially 
more troublesome" because ? in- , 
creases in demand will surpass 
growth in supply. 

That opinion is echoed in a re- 
cently released study of the oil situa- 
tion by the Central Intelligence Agr . 

ency, which says. “Although the 
ciiirrent oil shortages may disappear 
when economic activity slows, they 
are likely to recur during the up- 
swing of the next business cycles" 

' Unless there is another crimp in | 
the world’s supply of oil — such as i 
the revolution that crippled oil 
production in Iran for two months 
earlier this year — world oil supply 
should remain stable and possibly 
even increase a little through 1980. 
according to the reports. I 

At the same time, economic slow- 
downs around the world, particu* 
larly in the United States, wilU 
moderate demand, keeping oil mar- 
kets in balance. ^ 

“The oil shortage which has 
plagued the U.S. and threatened 
other major importing countries for 
the past six months has begun to re - 1 
cede," according to the petroleum i 
foundation repon. "The restoration i 


of a balance between global oil sup- 
ply and demand, ending the trauma 
^ of ph^cal constraints on consump- 
tion. is now under way.** 

John Lichtblau, executive direc-^ 
tor of the indus^ group, warned 
that the balance is “precarious" and 
might be upset by further turmoil in 
the Middle East, particularly in Iran. . . 
Many oil executives say privately 
that resentment against the new Ira- *J 
nian government could build to. 
revolutionin the next few months. 

“The political nature of the 
production function in several of 
the major OPEC countries renders^ 
supply inherently more unpredict- 
able than demand," Lichtblau said. 

On the other side of the supply-de- 
mand equation, however, “world oil 
demand is growing more slowly 
under the impact of a slowdown in 
economic activity and higher oil 
prices " according to the study. 

The industry group predicts “oil 
consumption in non-communist ^ 
countries will increase by 1 percent 
in 1979 and 0.6 percent in 1980,” with I 
strong growth in other countries 
balanced by a decline in demand in i 
the United States as the recession | 
takes hold. 

But as the nation comes out of 
recession and world economies 
begin to regain steam im the early 
part of the next decade, the studies I 
warn, oil supplies could become j 
tight again. ♦ ■ 

The CIA report says that world oil 
production "probably will begin to 
decline in the 1980s." and while 
industrialized nations “somehow 
will adjust" to tighter supplies of 
energy, it will “require unprece- ! 
dented rates of conservation" to do i 
so.. - -S ' 
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OH ?AGS_^ f 10 SepCember 1979 

Looldu g Alieatl 

Rising OPEC Output Indicates | 
Eased ^80 Consumer Situation | 


ByJ.P.SmiOi , 

Washinvtoa Fm* Swtt Wnt«r 
A new studjr of. the world oil 
market finds that balance between 
supply andv’ demand . isr beUis^ re» 
stored and the. eased' situation 'for 
consumers may contintte through 

1 ^ 80 , fci 

Therepoitj byr>J^hn lichtblau, 
execatie»*.directo^ tier the -Petny^ 
leunt Indusbs^ Beeeerehr Foundi^''^ 
tion iDc^ says tbarworid oU pro* 
duction continues to hold at record 
levels. Production by the Organic 
zatlon of. Petroleum^ Exporting 
Coimtriesr has climbed ‘ Steadily^ 
since January; despite the^loss of 
ail or part’ of strife-tom Iraa's'^ 
crude oil. ' 1 . 

‘ Restoration of a balance b<^ 
tween global supply and demand, 
ending the trauma of physical con- 
straints on consumption^ is now^ 
u nder way/* * Lichtblau's report - 
said. He adds that if OPEC does j 
not cut back on production and *f 
there are no severe political dis- 
turbances^ next year could be free I 
of shortages. . '■ ^ | 

Butrin the following year, Lichbr 
blau warns, “the market outlook 
becomes potentially more trouble- 
some.’* 

The ^'emerging new balance ap- 
pears very precarious and could be 
unsettled by visibly unstable polit- 
ical forces in the Middle East on 
the supply side and unpredictable 
consumer reaction on the demand 
side/* he said. - 

If OPEC' maintains its second- 
quarter output of about 31.2 mil- 
lion barrels a day through the rest^; 
of this year, Llchtblau said, .sup- 
plies In the noncommunist world 
“will be adequate and stocks at • 
year end will be slightly higher • 
than at the end of 1978.” r • c. . 


^ lichtbleifs guardedly optimistic ~ 
reading' ot. world oil markets for the . 
next year and a half is shared in many 
industry circles. 

At Standard Oil Co. of California, . 
Tom Bums said, “Our view is the 
combination of economic slowdown— 
which lowers oil demand— coupl^ 
with current levels of production will 
leave the world in supply-demand bal- 
' ance over the next, six* mo n t h s.” 

The focus over the next year, how- 
ever, is on Saudi Arabia, Iran and 
the actions of the consuming nations. 

The -Central Intelligence Agency , 

J in a recent unclassified report, noted 

• that 60"p^cent olTSe world's oil re- 
1 serves are controlled by countries 

• that have imposed arbitrary produc- 
tion ceilings. 

Lichtblau’s study, entitled “World 
Oil Perspective, 1979 to 1981/* likewise 
focuses on production ceilings as the 
major factor in whether the world will 
move toward a marginal oil shortage 
or a glut. 

Under optimistic conditions, licht- 
blau said, OPEC would produce about 1 
32 million barrels of oU a day. Under | 
pessimistic conditions with Saudi Ara- | 
bia cutting back oil output 1 million 
barrels a day, Iran reining in produc- ; 
tion 700,000 barrels, and others cutting 
back, Lichtbau said OPEC output 
could be down to 28.3 million barrels 
a day, a loss of 3.7 million barrels. 

Llchtblau said, “If none of this 
volume [3.7 million barrels a day] is 
available in 1980, world supplies will 
not be adequate ... if all the volume 
is available a modest surplus will 
exist throughout the year.” 

Saudi Arabia, the world’s leading oiL 
exporter, has twice this year a^eed to 
raise production above its self-imposed 
8.5-million-baiTel-a-day ceilng. In Jan- 
uary the kingdom announced it would 
' produce up to 9.5 million barrels a day ‘ 

• to make up for lost Iranian exports. 

. As Iran restored exports in the - 
spring, the Saudis again lowered pro- 
duction to below 9 million barrels. 


Then, after t.iieries'Of contradictory ; 
statements, Saudi Arabia again raised ' 
production to its current 9.3 million 
barrels a day, - — 

While the Saudis have never linked 1 
their production increase explicitly to- ^ 
movement on the Middle East peace 
settlements, many analysts in private 
say Riyadh may decide to reduce pro- 
duction again in October or November 
if the . Saudis are not satisfied with 
U.S. efforts to win Israeli concessions \ 
on the Palestinian question. ' j 
' The Saudi royal family and techno- i 
crats also are divided over whether j 
Riyadh should continue to aoctimulate | 
billions of dollars in surplus revenues ; 
that are eroded by inflation. { 

The result of these and other factors i 
has left many intelligenciTand oil com- 1 
pany analyst. uncmtaJn over Saudi 
ihC^dfloni : ^ 

Iran, which was the cartel’s second 
leading producer, poses, simiiiar un- 
certainties. 

Despite murky reports and private i 
warnings uttered by fbrmer Energy i 
Secretary James Scblesinger and oth- < 
ers that Tehran is now- producing far t 
less than it publicly declares, most ex- i 
perts as well as State Department of- • 
ficials say Iran is producing 3.7 mil- - 
Hon to 3.9 million barrels a day, about ; 
3A million barrels of which are ex- ! 
ported. ! 

(Since the Iranian revolution, the ' 
U.S. share of Iranian oil exports has> : 
gone up, not down.) ‘ ’ j 

Standard Oil Cn: of Indiana’s chief ; 
economist, Ted Eck, said, “It is widely 
believed their [Iran’s] production ca- i 
pabUity is declining. The concern is j 
that they have not been doing work- ^ 
overs” — essentially oil field mainte- 
nance. . ^ • ... . 

At the State Department a more op- ' 
timistic view is offered by a mid-level i 
official who said, “Iran can produce 4 
milUon barrels a day on a sustained ] 
basis. Uncertainties there are politi- , 
cal, not technic^.” 
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CHICAGO DAILY CALUMET 
14 August 1979 

jWeather To Be Thel 

I . 

Next Battleground? 

By fdith Kmrmlf Jieos«v«lt 

(A Pqnox Opinipn Spqcioi) 


History teaches us that a nation’s 
future is often decided by a decisive 
breakthrough in weaponry - for exam- 
ple, the development of the crossbow 
by tt{e British in the middie ages and 
the atomic bomb by America in World 
War II. An example in our own time 
may well be the dev^cyunent of 
weather weapons. 

The concept of weather 
modification is not a new one. Nikola 
Tesla, a Yugoslavian-born scientist, 
discovered that the the earth could be 
used effectively as a transmitter of 
electricity. In his experiments, he 
successfully lighted 200 electricaL- 
lamgi from a distance of 25 miles 
witi||uV tbe tise of wires. ^lis abiUty 
to transmit electricity wiumut See 
of wj[ies was important to his ioietmi 
in weather mo^icatimi because a 
great deal of controlled power is 
necessary to alter the jet stream in 
the upper atmosphere. 

When Tesla died here in America in 
1943, his papers were Mnl home to 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, where, repor- 
tedly, they were made available to 
Russian sdentists. 

The United States Senate Forrign 
Relations. Committee, in 1974, held 
hearings on proposed Weather 
Modification Treaties. In these 
hearings, the late Dr. Gordon Mac- , 
Donald, former science advisor to 
President Johnson, outlined possible 
weather warfare methods such as 
storing hurricanes, manipulating the 
polar ice caps, creating guided tidal 
waves and modifying earthquakes. 

The C.l.A. in a report entitled 
‘ToterifiannipUcations of Trends in 
World Populadon, Food Productions 
and Climate” warned of the dangers 
an altered climate could create for the 
United States. Pointing out that the 
UiSt.JlflW. RrQVi,des n^grly three- 
fourths of the world’s net grain ex- 
ports, the report states that if this 
should change substantially due to 
climate changes ’’massive 
migrations, sometimes backed by 
force, would become a live issue, and 
political and economic instability 
would be widespread. ” 


There have been widespread repor- 
ts of active weather alteration resear- 
ch conducted by the Soviet Union, and 
some U.S. government scientist 
speculate that the purpose of an 
elaborate construction project in the 
USSR is for the use of pa^cle4)eam 
techndogy to make massive changes 
in the weathtf. What is now being 
whispered in the int^gesce com- 
munity is that weather modification 
technology is being tested and a secr- 
et undeclan^ weather war is already 
underway. 

For instance, one of those ’’fteaks of 
nature” that t(^ place off the coast of 
Newfoundland now seems to have 
been mannuade. On April 2, 1978, a 
mysterious explosion damaged 
homes and cut off electrical power on 
Bell Island. The freak nature” was 
really an extremely low frequency 
(ELF) standixig columnar wave of 
electricity which collapsed and 
caused this localized electricak>and^ 
structural damage. - . \ 

This ELF vertical wave- had beea 
observed via sat^te as it travtied 
across the Atlantic Ocean^ and its 
trajectory was carefully f<^owed by 
scientists at the Los Alamos 01^ 
servatory. The standing columnar 
wave appeared to originate from G- 
omel, USSR, and waa probably 
destined for a station located just east 
of Havana, Cuba. Scientific in- 
vestigators connected with the 
Planetary Association ^ f<v Clean 
Energy headed by Andrew 
Michrowski say that this Gomel 
facility has be&i known to emit these 
ELF signals rither alone or in con- 
junctioa with a facility in Riga, Lat- 
via. These signals be^ on Oct. 14, 
1976, and their strength ranges up to 
40 million watts,^ according ta the^ 
PACE ^report. -Communications 
Canada monitoring stations have 
determinded that the pulse rate of the 
signals, goes from 3.8 Hertz to 16 
Hertz. .. ... 


The PACE report whidi was issued 
late last year said that according to 
the U.S. Federal Communicatioos 
Commission and Communicafions 
Canada, a radio station in Havana has 
been cooperating with the Soviet 
radio experiment since 1973. These 
PACE investigators Point out that 
Bell Island is along the greet circle 
route between a Tesla Magnifying 
Transznitttt* located at Gomd and the 
station located just east of Havana. 
The report also states, ”It is well 
documented in articles,, patents, 
lectures and notes of Nikola Tesla that 
the Tesla Magnifying Transmitter 
could, upon establishing terrestrial 
resonance, produce standing vrave 
phenomena which could be 
manipulated to various en d s, in- ■ 
eluding weather controL” 

The question arises then of whether 
the Tesla technology is being used by 
the Soviets to create weather changes 
favorable to their strategic ob- > 
jectives. Part of the answer to that qu- 
estion might be found in the files of the 
Los Angeles Herald Examiner. In 
February, 1977, Stephen M. Aug wrote 
an article in which he reported that 
Russian scientists had interviewed 
Arthur H. Mathews, Tesla’s formw 
assistant who now lives in Quebec. 

Pertxaps the old saying ’’everbody 
complains about the weather but 
nobody does anything about it” is no 
longer m p-; 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
13 September 1979 


Saviot Concnrreiiee Sought by Ankara 


.-i ■ 

"bt Brtdlty Gntaam • ? : j 

ZJ*. ' wihtntu pot lUg wrtttr • 

TUrksy miy - ytt tUow tJi« ■ United 
States to ily U2s through its airspace 
lu-order to monitor Soviet compliance 
with the strategic arms limitation - 
treety, a senior Turkiah diplomat here ^ 
saiiS yesterday. 

a an effort to dispel a general tor 
ppession in Washington that Turkey 
would resist the overflights^ the offi- 
cidV told reporters the flights would : 
likely be approved if the United 
States could assure Tiirk^ the Sovi- 
etsyrould go along with: them — some- 
thing the Soviets so far havenot been 
wiHingtodo.' - ^ - ■ 

official also sought to disprove 
eaefisr reports that Turkey had placed 
a price tag on the use of Its airspace. 

The remarks clearly left the- doors 
opein'for an accord on tha issue, al- 
though it was not the first time the 
Turks spelled out their conditions. 

Since the loss of U.S. intelligence 
gathering posU in Iran, Jhej^of^t^^ 

high altitude Ua along Turkey's bor- 
der with the Soviet - Union has been 
seen as one of the principal ways of 
verifying Soviet compliance with 
SALT 11. Verification of the highly , 
technical provisions of the treaty is a 
sensitive issue in the Senate debate^ 
on ratification. ' •' 

But tiie Turks have been touch^, 
about U2 flights since CIA pilot Gary i 
Powers, shot down in 19d0:^during a 
spy fli^t over the Soviet Union; re^‘^ 
vealed he had taken off. from; am' 
American base in Turkey. The>hici-i^- 
dent strained relations between Tur-; 
key and its huge neighbor^ the Soviet s 
Union. . / 'v -■ - . ■ ■ ■ 0 

Turkish reluctance about the flights 
seemed to deepen last June whenTur- 
key's top miUti^ commander;: upset 
by the refusal of the U.S.' House of 
Representatives to endorse a $50 mil- 
lion grant to Turkey^ was qiwted ^ 
saying his country would^ hot permit 
the United States* ta j^vth^^ ove:^^ 
Turkey. 

In the meantime, U.Stf hit^gehee 


experts havet< continued to consider a 
variety of means of checking up on 
the Soviets. A U.S. SUta Department 
offieiai said yesterday that U2 flights 
**wSe still a possibility, although the 
United States Is^ expected to rely on 
several surveillance me t h o ds. 

The Turkish official termed the 
flights still “a very sensitive** matter., 
he said the United SUtes would have 
to provide 'Turkey with •'precise infor- 
mation* * sh owing that toe proposed_ 

flights are “hr line with toe letter and 
spirit:* of SALT before toe Turkish* 
government could approve them. 

And, said the official, toe United 
States must assure that the Soviets 
agree with that assessment. 

U S. officials maintain the proposed 
overflights are entirely in accord with 
SALT provisions on verification, but 
have been unable to give Turkey writ- 
ten assurances toe flights are accepta- j 
ble to Moscow., = j 
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. T urks deny consulting Soviete^^^ 

Contrary to pubJiehed reports, Turkey is talking only to the United 
States and not to the Soviet Urdon about the US wish to use Turkish air- 
space for spy fHgWs to vofMy the SALT II treaty with toe USSR, senior 
Turkish&nbsssyoffieialsaaidSept12,accoidingtoMonltorcoiteopon- 

dsnt John K. Cooley. 

Some anaiysta have suggested tost US pressure on toe Russians to 
remove Soviet eombst troops or tntsii i gs ncs inststotkms from Cube had 
led to new Soviet prsosuro on Turkey todose similar US InatallBtlons 

Turidshofficisis hate Insist tost Turkey Is not under Soviet pressure 
and is net con su lting them. However, they add, Turkish Prime Minister 
Bulent EoeviPs goverranent does want an answer to questions it asked 
the US last May about too ptepoaed spy fkghta. 

Turkey, they say, wa n t s to hear from W aah irrgtenurhether the US arwi 
Soviets agree that such nghis, from the BtWah base of AkrotM, in Cy- 
prus, vrould oorrfotm to the letter amd spirit of SALT lU 

The US and Turkey are negotiating in Ankara for a new treaty providing 
USeeonomieandmiiitaryaidtoTurkey’simpoveriahodaoonomyandpre- 
viouaiyambargoa d military astafaliahmerit Turkey has said tha t oontinu- 
ous use of four US ground kitaiHgonca sites in Turkey to monhor toe 

USSR are making “good progress.” 

Rap. Lae Aapki (0) of \Mlaeonsin has propoaad using US grain saiae as 
levsrago on Soviet pokey regarding troops in Cuba or too import of oa 
technology. Insteed of bargaining “a buahei of wheat fora bartei of oi** 
wHh OPEC (Organintion Of Pstretsuro Exporting Countriss) slatas, as 
often suggastad, the US ought to conskiar wheat bargaining with the 
Russians, who w« buy three or four tknas as much US grain this year as 

Arab oi states, Mr. Aspin said. 
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U.S. drops 
Turkish 


n 

Use of spy planes 
to monitoF-SALT 
resisted By Soviet 

■■ rwm j 
Washinitoo— Faced with Toridsh m | 
Soviet renstaacft th* Uait^Stetato 
put aside its plao to «»• 
key by U<2spy plsna to monitor S^T U 
ctmpUance by Uie Soviet Umon, adminis* 

tration sources said yeet^f. . __ 

But the sources, who 
named, said the Carter admiius^OT a 
still lookma for alternative ways to coil^ 
data on Soviet misiilo tests, possibly using 

»kl Tm*^ « >1 

waltUI ftc a*”**”?^.* 

that the overflights conformed with b^ 
the UE, and Soviet Intorpretotions of the 

letter and spirit of the SALT n arms luni- 

torp^ the idea in Turkey. .. . 

Tjj* administratioD came up witt tw 
U-2 idea in response to the closing of 
Ugence bases in Iraa Thom 
capability to “look;' dlrecUy at So^^ 
ingsil** coUect telemetry and other 
data from test missiles. -• 


The idea was to have U-3 planes based | 

in Cyprus or SR-71 planes based in the i 
United States carry out monitoring ov« i 
Turkish territory as needed. 

Sources said the leak of the plan to UE. | 

news media before there had bem 
cient opportunity to discuss it with Moo* 
cow may have oiade it impossible to carry 

They said another press leak, about the 
presence of UE. SALT monitorii^ install 
lations in Norway, had caused immense- 
damage to U S. natiooal interests and may 
have hirt plans to monitor SALT from ; 
thatcotthtry. 

The Unm States already has ground 
sutions in Turkey, but the mountainous 
geography denies them a direct line of . 
"sight* oothaSoviettsetaite.,;!'!f '’^ rx -i a 
The Url**! would fly. high enough along a 
the Swriet border to> overcome the moun- *1 
t y inttf the Turks allowed theub . . n 

But when Warren Christopher, ttedey*! 

the. Tnria would agree only if the UniM 
Statee obtained assurances from the 
Soviet Union that it considered 
ilightsfecccp^* 1^ ^ SAl^.;ILj 

provisitmoiLvetification. ; ! „ . * 

“The Soviets,have been no help in sa^ 
plying assurances, officials said 7®^’ 
day. 

' The sources said the State Department 
still feels that the overflights are entirely 
in accmd with the SALT provisioos on 
verificatioa. ; .. -- J 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
13 SEPTEMBER 1979 


U.S, Won^tFlyU^2^s^ 

Over Turkey to Check 
Soviet on Arms Treaty 

SpmM » Til* Yorll TlOM* 

t 

WASHINGTON, Sepc. U^Tbe Unitsd 
States has given up the idea of using 
flights by U-2 reconnaissance planes over 
Turkey to verify Soviet com^Olance with 
the ne^ strategic anns treaty, but Gov> 
eminent officials said today that the Car* 
ter Adminisiiatkn* hoped to use. another 
type of aircraft to monitor tbw accord 


with Moscow. ^ 

The officials said an earlier plan to use 
the U*2 over Turkey to monitor Soviet 
missile testing had been s cr a p pe d mainly 
because the plane posed political prob- 
lems for the Ankara Government. The 
surveillance plane has been a sensitive 
Issue in Turkish-American relations 
since 1960, when Ankara learned that 
American U-2's were flying over the 
Soviet Union from bases in Turkey with- 
out its knowledge. 

More recently, the U-2 has figured 
prominently in the Senate debate over the 
arms treaty becaus e it has been viewed 
as eiwentiai to monitoring Soviet compli- 
ance with r e str ictions on missile modem- 

Tim disclosure that the Adi^l^tfatiw 


\ ' i 

is se^d^ to use another type of aircraft ; 
to monitor the arms accord came after j 
Sukru El^Kiag, the new Turkish Amba^, i 
sadorhere, clarified Ankara's position on i 
the issue at a meeting with reporters this > 
morning. Contrary to earlier reports, he • 
said that Turkey was not seeking direct : 
Soviet approval for any American flights t 
but that it wanted the United States to as-' 
sure Ankara that such pncticeB were 
permitted by the arms accord. 

He said that in earlier discussions with 
the Administration, Ankara had asked 
for assurances that flights over Turtay 
would be oonsisteat with both American 
and Soviet interpreutions of the **lecter 
and the spirit'* of the arms treaty. Mr. 
Elekdag said that Washington had not re> 
sponded to the TurUah request safar. ^ 

] Wsum Department official fhndliar 
I widi the IsRie d eclin e d to comoHBt on 
i whether the Administration had g iv e n 
I Anakaraasmrances on tbs legality of the 
intelllgBooe fligbts.> Other aidee, 

’ while, indicated that Wedtingtott and An- 
kara might agrw soon on a ftnrniala for 
allowing American leoonnaissaaoe 
planes tooperateover Turkey. 

The officials would not identify the 
types of aircraft being considered fbr the 
U-2’s zt^ but tlwy said the were 
able to fly at high altitiidee for 
periods; " 


rr V 
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THE BALTIMORE SUN 
14 September 1979 


£/.5., Turkey still talking 
about overflights by lJ^2*s 

Washington (Ratter)— The State De> 
partmait said yesterday that talks were 
coDtinoing abont a proposal to send U*3 
spy planes o?er Tnrid^ air qtace to moni- 
tor Soviet compliance with the SALT 
treaty. 

Answering reporters* qae i tion ^ Hod- 
ding Carte m, a departnaent 
effectivdy denied press reports that tiie 
United States had nven op plans tut the 
u-2Qighta.v- : 

“The subject is still unde diacnsBioo in 
diplcaaatic channels,** he said. **It firilows : 
from that that it has not beendroppetL** < 

At the same time, otbe s ources said 
yesterday that the Carte Administration 
was negotiating with TSrkey on the use of 
anothe type of aircraft to veri^ Soviet 
compliance with terms of the accord. .. 

Last spri^ Washington adhed Anfaura 
for permission to fly ove Tnridsh terri- 
tory to obtain data about Soviet missile 

tests. : ■ —4 
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nside the news- 



✓ 

US and Turkey discuss 
arms*monitoring posts 

Ankara, Turkey 

James V. Siena, US Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense, began taiks 
Thursday with Turkish ministers and 
military chiefs which are expected to 
cover the status of vital American lis- 
tening posts in Turkey.* 

The preserYt one-year provisional 
agreement on the US stations, impor- 
tant for fTKxtftoring Soviet (xxnpiiarice 
vwth the SALT It strategic arms limita- 
tion treaty, expires Oct 9. 
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Ifl tiCLS A PPEASED 
PIT FAiSa ^ 


NEW YORK TIMES 
13 SEPTEM BER 19T9 


C.L A; Director, 
Praised Briefly, 


1 


By lUC^RD BUirr' 


WA^INGTQN^ StpC 12^ Lcsi tbu a 
year after be was criticaad for bavins 
foOed foanttefoafo Oie rewcrtutioo in Iran, 
Adm. iStansfieM. -Tbraer, . the strong* 
willed Dixeetneof CsBtxal Intailigeoca, is 
a yfo co ming t w riarattaidLi.^^^^^ 

. I^tta^ ilttsw note t» Mr. .Ttowr i 
last ^fove^nbe^, P ^e e i dtt^ e Carter said be I 
was ■ **di3aa t1 . sified with * tbe quality of 
political imeU^saee* ' oe volatile trouble 
spot^ sucdi as tbe Middle East and the 
Pn^uGull: Officials r e pu r l that, since 
receiving tbe Carter m e n w anO um, Mr. 
Ti mier, to gedier with other hig|i 4 evgl in* 
teiligcn ceaidBe,bM started an eatensive 
ptogiam to* improve pobticai r ep oitimt 
from sensitive rq;ioiis. ' r. . ^ 

program has be gun to 
aad.poUcy raafcns praiM^^.. 
jBper tor .aiBe agens^s {wrfonnaiice 
<tori]^ ciins MriMr tbis you* in Nicara- 
gua and Soutbeesi Asia. . / * 

AUdw9ain8,tta89S-yev-^i«tin^ad- 
nnral amtim MStD g iHW M tocoiitreveraY^ 
Tl» disdowre that a Soviet combat bri- 
gade has beea tai Cuba for some time has 
led to aUegatiam thpt Mr. Turner, during 
d^etes aiDOiv intelligaice officials this 
summer, played doen evktonce of grow- 
ingSoviet-Cuban military tise..^ " 


^^tfontbefottilignoe^eDdes; mean- 

we,^ ram departure of two of Mr. 
Torahs cbie ldepcd ae has cast doubt on 
whe iber his**;eftorts to ri— 

^ ^eamline tbe CLA. are sacceediag. At 
tosame dtoa^MriTuraer's continuing 
Irictians eritb rankiog aides in tbe White 

Bnae and other parts of tbe Govenanent 
an said to reflect a general feeUng that 
^ief h a s bean too eag e r to. 
enterpoflqrdebetes. 

B*r. Ttnw has been at tba center of 
controeeiay almost tram tbe moment he 

12S? ia Febrnary 

. 1S77. While Us. efforts to centralize- au> 
tbority.vwilhio.;tba, tottUlgence com- 
mumj^^teportedly'aagaied officials in 
the White Bmsaaod tba P^gon. hisat. 
tempts to Shaba ^flie bureaucratic rou- 
te wt^ ttie agency itself are said to 
baveledtoseveremoralepioblems.' - ' 
port' Mr. Turner bu' 
Drusbod*on tboas couipinints. In a recant 
iaier»tee^said.thai; despite a new 
2^«rfcrltielsiit“I baseneverfeit bet- 
*1* morale problera 
witbm tbe agency “insignUlcaat."^ v . . 


^ woczv lOToigD-poucy omciais 
»d Mr.- Turner des er ve d credit wss the 
debate m tbe Seoete over the new Soviec- 
^ert^ strattgie arms treaty.: Al- 
“ 0 «gu Mr. Turner caused the Wbite 
S^eaf anxiety earlier this summer 
^ * P““‘c position on 
^be accord couid>be adequately 
verified, be is said to have done an effec- ' 
drejobatcloeedbearingsbeforeti^ ; 
atelnteUigenceCommicteeinJulyincon* I 

vinang skcpdcai senators that Uie Ad- | 
immsntiao could detect any Soviet! 
cheating ^ ^ 

'ramtorFow^CH^^ 

Yer-nnuy at tbe same (ffifoials ^ 

^■iasd Mr. Tbrnw for his-perfonunee 
tote eimatteaiy debete mprwed cap» 
am ow his approach on other issues.’ 

critleizsd j 

p ubacfty,, Ms poli cy of maktog tbe-1 
ag eogr an re accem^ to tbe preaoandi 

5 ^ ”*?* ^”°»°“oU»gencsrepert 3 tD I 
th epnhi^.^ -. 

Quesdone: a»- dlsev emerging about 
w«tberMr^ Turner^ attempt to leor- 
^CJ-A-’sin«ligeBce coilecdon 
and analysis proceseas are wo r klng. :/*^ * :^^ 
Soon after 1» txx* over tbe agency; Mi^^ 
T tooer esta blished tbe NatioSd^eigjJ 
Assewo m Cent er, heededby Robert^ 
Bowi^ a to mer Harvard Universitv ora. 

^ms ctaiiged With providing 

SSSPfiSS ^ other govern. 
jMtal . ageoaee. Later ia 197T, Mr. 
pomocreatedi anodier new organiza- 
tfa o Nati onal Intailigeaoe Tasking 
OMt^ a fflch w as meant to coordinate 
teifoteUigeocomilectiaa activiti« of 

office was 

teSiSrtSJI'??*- 

Discussing bis efforts to reorganixe the 

.fofWH^aoe estabItshTiwpt, Mr. Turner 

cooceded hebad encountered some proiv 
lenu, but obeerred that ^^^introdueixm any 
new;. concept JntOj tbe- bureaucracy is 
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SACRAMEJ1TO UNION 
20 AUGUST 19T9 


Good intelligence is one of those CIA 

. ms of national security you don t Ite/uVeilalllig 
ippreciate untU it fails. Col. Gwrp i 
Custer went into the Battle of the 
Little Bighorn expecting to meet 
i.cco Indians: instead there were : 
between 2,500 and 5.000. Gen. Doug- . 
las MacArthur’s forces drove toward 
th Yalu River dividing North Korea 
and China, unaware that Chinese 



1 

Crucial role played 
by JU.S. intelligence 

w J WHETHER THE CIA shakes off! 
been its scatter-gun H ^^^ale problems and increases its] 

learning the mUiUry and wono^ efficienCT will depend much on the' 
potential of othw nations. The Pem .. . w.i— 


tagon’s National Reconnaissance 
Office' operates the spy-in-the-sky 
satellites, while the Treasury 
Department collects foreign finan- 
cial data. 


outcome of a new “charter being 
drafted by congressional oversight 
committees. Some members favor a 
new law that would require the 

presideni’s-personal approval of all 
major covert operations. This 
appears to be too cumbersome “ 


AN EXECUTIVE ORDER by 

President Carter calling for reorgan-j process; more effective woidd be a 
ization gave CIA Director Stansfieldj joint congressional committee of 
^ i-nntrol over the) itTni»wi ei7.» aloha with the existing 


. STANSFIEIX) TURNER 
i troops were massing to attack. The 
; Carter administeatioo was cauf^ 

1 napping as Iranian revolutionaries 
' dethroned the shah. 

Writer Tad Szulc made- It abun- 
' dantlf clear in a »riesi published in 
this newspaper last- week that Presi- 
' dent Carter is determined to shake 
up the nation’s intelligence ^parat- 
j us so as to improve its efficiency and 
prevent further Iran-type ' failure. 

' We wish him well, while urging him 
to “heal thyseir*' In Iran the prob- 
; lem was not always with the “pro- 
' ducers” of intelligence— the Gentry 
Intelligence Agency and the Ameri- 
can Embassy-but also with the 
“consumers.” Even when pessimis- 
tic reports began to flow into Wash- 
ington last fall, the White House in 
general and NaUonal Security advis- 
. er Zbigniew Brzezinski discounted 
, them in the belief that the shah was 
, invulnerable. 

But one of the basic drawbacks to 
• the U.S. intelligence effort has 


turner budgetary control over the 
intelligence community. This is an 
empire with a $15 billion annualj 
budget and tens of thousands 
opwaUves, but it’s clear that AdmF 
ral Turner has a long way to go to 
win the confidence of the administra- 
tion and Congress. ^ ^ 

There seems to be no question that 
the CIA no longer is Involved to 
interference wiOi the rights of other 
nations, such as assasssination 
attempts on foreign leaders, or the 
rights of American leaders citizens 
This dirtj^'Ttaen was disclosed h 
congressiiM hearings in 1975 andj 
1978. ' 

Such ‘^gue elephant” acttviUesI 
clearly have no place in U.S. intellig- 
ence activities. But there were indi- 
cations that the CIA over-reacted to 
public criticism and demonstrates 
lack of initiative as it went about itsj 
duties,- as in Iran where it did 
only with the shah and hisl 
secret police, Savak, 


limited size, along with the existing 
three-member citizens committee 
appointed by the president. 

Such oversight procedures can and 
should be perfected. But there can 
be no letup in the administratton’s 
drive to build an innovative, coordi- 
nated intelligence apparatus that 
can keep track of the elements of 
power to the rest of the world. 
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Carter Is Urged to Act on Soviet Brigade 
In Cuba, Possibly by Shelving SALT Pact 




By Karen Elliott House 
A nd Albert R. Hunt 

staff hfriiortrrs of THE WALL STREET JOCRNaL 

WASHINGTON" Key congressional lead- 
ers bluntly warned President Carter that he 
must decisively respond to the presence of 
Soviet troops in Cuba, perhaps even by 
shelving the arms-control treaty. - . 

Such a move by the White House^would 
be a dramatic reversal of the President’s in- 
sistence that the treatyi shouldn’t be linked 
to the Cuban controversy, and there isn’t 
any indication that Mr. Carter will heed the 
lawmakers’ advice. “Not at this stage,” said 
one administration official. 

But the suggestion is one sign of the 
mounting concem.in Congress over the slow 
pace of U.S. -soviet talks aimed at resolving 
the controveisy. • Con leaders 

came away from: a White House meeting 
yesterday morning surprised and dismayed 
that apparently so little progress has been 
made in two weeks of top-level negotiations. 

Advice From -Javlts* ' • 

The Presid^t, according to participants, 
told the lawmakers that the Russians are 
refusing to affirm the. existence of a Soviet 
combat brigade in Cuba and don’t show any 
receptivity to talk of removing the troops. 

The White House contended that the 
President understands the seriousness of the 
situation and is prepared to act accordingly. 
Press Secretary Jody Powell quoted Mr. 
Carter as telling the lawmakers the contro- 
versy can be resolved through negotiations 
or ”by action on our part.” The Presidaitis 
“prepared to take whatever (unilateral! ac- 
tions are appropriate,” he added. 

But lawmakers at the session said they 
weren’t struck by the President’s resolve. 
For instance, they noted, it was Sat. Jacob 
Javits (R., N.Y.), a key supporter of the 
Strategic Arms Limitation ’Treaty, who im- 
plored Mr. Carter to warn the Soviets he is 
ready to shelve the treaty, unless they shw 
some fletdbllity: f ; v i ;; 

At least one other highly influential Sena- 
tor has advised the President to recom- 
mend that the Senate suspend consideration 
of the SALT 11 treaty until the presence of 
the Soviet brigade in Cuba is resolved. “It’s 


more and more unlikely that SALT will be 
voted on this year anyway,” this Senator 
says, “And the treaty isn’t going to pass un- 
less this is resolved. So I don’t think the ad- 
ministration would be losing anything and it 
mig^t convince the Russians we’re serious.” 

Even. those Senators who didn’t go so far 
as calling for a halt, in the SALT debate 
warned Mr.. Carter that the treaty can’t be 
approved until the (^ban situation is satis- 
factorily resolved. Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee Oiairman ' FTaiik , Church 
(IX, Idaho) said that before the Senate acts 
on SALT, it will demand ”certiflcation by 
the President that ^viet combat ^ troops 
aren’t in Cuba.” v jH^ ’ 

Carter Asks for time % ^ 1 > 

For his part, Mr; Carter urged theTaw- 
makers to give him more time. He said his 
administration is weighing a variety of op- 
tions and asked lawmakers-for their sugges- 
tions. 

But time is running out for the President 
Lawmakers at yesterday’s session warned 
him that unless some progress is evident 
vrithin the next week or so, he will come un- 
dCT increasing political criticism. After the 
White House meeting. Senate Minority 
Leader Howard Baker (R., Teim.) said the 
situation “ought to have been d^t with by 
now.” He added, however, that he has 
agreed to give Mr. Carter “a little more 

time.” ^ 

The presidential briefing was designed 
primarily to persuade lawmakers and presi- 
dential contenders that criticizing the Presi- 
dent at this time would only compUcate ne- 
gotiations with the Soviets. ' | 

Administration officials said Mr. Carter 
is «:utely aware that he must appear deci- 
sive and sdDng in handling the controversy 
or risk escalating his political woes. Na- 
tional security adviser Zbigniew Bnezinski 
is apparently urging the^ President to bar^ 
gain tou|^ and acc^t no solution rather 
than one that could be construed as a vic^ 
tory for the Kremlin. State Department offi- 
cials privately insist that Mr. Brzezinski’s 
advice is gratuitous and that an acceptable 
compromise still is po^ible. What Mr. Car- 
ter intends to do remains unclear, J 


A 
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Vance Offers Ideas to Resolve Soviet Brigade Issue! 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

Sp«cUl to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 20 — Adminis- 
tration officials said today that talks with 
the Soviet Union about its reported com- 
bat brigade in Cuba had taken a new turn, 
with Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance 
offering ideas for the first time on how to 
resolve the problem, which has jeopard- 
ized Senate approval of the strategic 
arms treaty. 

The officials said that Mr. Vance’s first 
four meetings with Ambassador Anatoly 
F. Dobrynin of the Soviet Union, from 
Sept. 10 to 17, bad been exploratory, with 
the envoy providing answers to specific 
questions about the location of the 2,000 to 
3,000 troops, their mission, and the length 
of time they have been in Cuba. 

**We are now in a position to begin dis- 
cussing with the Soviet Union steps which 
could be taken to relieve — or to alter — 
the situation in a way that would be ac- 
ceptable to the United States,” an official 
said today before Mr. Vance’s fifth meet- 
ing with the Soviet envoy. 

U. S. Proposals Are Not Revealed 

The meeting, at the State Department, 
lasted an hour and an official said later 
that “the new phase” had begun. But he 
declined to describe the American 
proposals. ! 

President Carter briefed Congressional 
leaders on the situation today without 
telling them what Mr. Vance was ^ng to 
seek from the Russians. The Administra- 
tion has stressed that the status quo in 
Cuba had to be changed, but has avoided 
seeming to issue an ultimatum to the 
Soviet Union. 

Senator Frank Church, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, who was 
one of those at the session with Mr. Car- 
ter, said * ^e two Governments appear to 
have reached that point in the negotia* 
tions where decisions^ are now to be{ 
made.” Mr. Church has been in the fore^ 
front in the Senate in saying, that the; 
strategic arms limitation treaty, now be-| 
fore his committee, was dead unless the! 
Soviet combat forces were remove^ I 

Church Looks for ^Certification vf : | 

Today, he said again, VI believe that; 
the Senate will require a certification by I 
the President that Soviet combat forces 
no longer are deployed in Cuba if the way 
is to be cleared for a consideration of the 
SALT treaty.” 

Senator Jacob IC Javlts of New Yoric, 
the ranking Republican on the Foreign 
Relations Committee, was more cau- 


tious. He said, “The negotiations are in 
midcareer and one cannot tell how they 
will go” and “I do not believe this issue 
ought to be blown up as a major national 
crisis.” 

“This unit is no threat to the United 
States militarily,” he said. “But it does 
offend United States sensitivity. And Urn 
Soviet Union has enough at stake with the 
United States so it ou^t to take account 
of our sensitivity.” > 

The Republican leader of the Senate, 
Howard H. Baker Jr., who is a contender 
for the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency, said that he had told the 
President that the United States was 
being challenged “and you’ve got to meet 
this challenge. ” 

HesaidMr. Carter had asked “for a lit- 
tle more time” and Senator Baker agreed 
to avoid making any public recommenda- 
tions for a while. ^ 

. “We’re talking about days,” he said. 
“We’re not talking about we^. I don’t 
think that the SALT trea^ has a prayer 
in Hades of getting through the Senate un- 
less the Russians do something to de-es- 
calate this latest confrontation.” 

For Administration officials, the prob- 
lem is that they are publicly committed 
to the finding of the intelligence com- 
munity last month that a Soviet “com- 
bat” brigade is in Cuba and has been 
there for some time,^ pertiaps since the 
early 1960’s. 

The Soviet Government has main- 
; tained, as stated Sept| 11 in the Commu- 
nist Party daily Pravda, that the only 
I Soviet troops in Cuba have been there 
’ since 1962 and have only a training mis- 
I sion. i 

| r The problem is to reconcile the two 
sides in such a way as to persuade the 
Senate to permit the arms treaty to go 
forward and not to foment a crisis over 
L the issue. v' . 

Among the ideas discussed within the 
^ Administration have been the transfer of 
t the Soviet brigade’s heavy equipment, 
particularly tanks and artillery, to the 
I Cuban Army and steps to insure that the 
Soviet brigade does not take part in com- 
bat maiieuvers as it was doing in mid-Au- 
gust whm it was photographed by an 
American satellite. 


Administration officials have all but 
given up hope that the Soviet Union will 
withdraw the troops from Cuba. The em- 
phasis has been on how to strip the unit of 
the combat capability, a capability that 


the Russiaxis publicly deny their troops 
have in Cuba. 

Mr. Vance is expected to confer in New 
York, possibly next week, with Foreign! 
Minister Andrei A. Gromyko who is head- 
ing the Soviet d^egation to the United 
Nations General Assembly session. An- 
other meeting with Mr. Dobrynin is also 
planned in the next day or so. 

The White House wants to be sure that 
the President does not appear to be weak 
in his handling of the situation. Reporters 
have been told that various options, short 
of outright military confrontation are 
being studied as to how to retaliate 
against the Soviet Union if it refuses to 
change the situation. 

Jod^ Powell, the White House spokes- 
man, said the Administration was “pur- 
suing the matter in an aggressive, very 
methodical manner.** 
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14 Years in Cuban Jails 

Aniericaii Endured. Psychological Torture 


By Art Harris 

Waihinrton Post Stai£ Writer 

His 14 years in Cuban jails began in 
solitary confinement with a steady 
diet of cornmush and maggots. He 
slept on a wooden bunk with no mat- 
tress and relieved himself through a 
hole in the floor. There were frequent 
interrogations beneath bright lights 
where guards fired rapid questions at 
him in Spanish he could not under- 
stand and asked him, among other 
things. “What do you want to say to 
us before we shoot you?” 

“I was never afraid of that,” said 
steel-nerved Lawrence K. Lunt, one 
of four Americans freed Monday after 
spending more than a decade impris- 
oned in Cuba on political and espion- 
age charges. Nor did he blink, he said, 
when Cuban guards suggested that 
his Belgian wife, Beatrice, “was go- 
ing crazy” raising their tiiree sons 
alone. 

“I knew it was nonsense,” Lunt told 
reporters yesterday. “I knew she was 
leading as normal a life as she could.” 

These lies by guards were all part 
of the “psychological torture” Castro 
used in an attempt to break the Amer- 
icans, said Lunt, who was never physi- 
cally tortured. Transferred from jail 
to jail, he smuggled in magazines to 
keep abreast of life on the outside and 
banded together with other prisoners 
in educational seminars, those with 
more learning teaching those with 
less. 

His faith in God, the works of Rus- 
sian author Alexander Solzhenitsyn, 
the camaiaderie of other political I 
prisoners, twice yearly visits from his 
wile, and letters from friends helped 
him survive the years spent waiting 
and working in rock quarries. 

jVIonthly packages of chocolates, 


r^ava paste and writing materials de- 
'^liyercd by the Belpan ambassador 
aUq buoyed his spirits, he said. 

even* feigned interest in the 
^rbpaganda lectures Castro used to 
'iSI rehabilitate the prisoners^ ' 
:^f^uhfr acknowledged that hr' had 
^iivwked'for thr CIA,' but said he was 
issuer paid. He declined to diwuss de- 
of the relationship. . 
wail when ' arrested! a gHngcP 
"rancher with 5,000 acres on the island^ 
thi:ee{yo uhg 1 sons and . new : wif el; 

^seaving Havana to attend his parents’ 
.wedding a^ Lunt was' 

topped at the airport and later jailed^ 
T^or spying. It was 1965.. . 

In the early years, the State Depart- 
.ment shrugged him oft as a CIA mat- 
Itw, while the CIA denied that he was 
-any of their business. All the while, of 
iourse, Lunt, a tired pawn in the 
gghisss game of international diplo- 
^^y, languished in Cuban jails. 

■ jw v, » . . 

is 55 now, and many- things have 
.4come to pass— Vietnam, men on the 
;S3Qon, w'omen’s liberation to name a 
-few — but he says he is not bitter for 
l:the 14 years “taken away by the Com- 
;;;mmi5ts.” He regrets only “the exag- 
gerated: length of time lost with my 
and sons, missing their matura- 

^ “I have no regrets for what t did,” 
Said the former CIA contract em- 
jploye. “I’m not bitter....My love of my 
Country and all it stands for has been 
3 sustaining factor in keeping the bit- 
^mess out of my heart, the feeling of 
l^ing an American and all it entails.” 
ir Birds chirped merrily and sunlight 
^reamed through the frees yesterday 
*as the voice, a - flat monotone that 
jcrowded out any hint of .sentiment, 
;;fr ailed oft and the mind sometimes 
-wandered. Clad in the prison-issue ■' 
;;;wool pants he was given in Cuba (he 
^aid he hadn’t had time to shop); Lunt 
Tsat on the GeorgetowiK patio of his 
twister, Faith Titus, sipped from a glass 
jof chocolate milk and piled* on first a 
asweater, then a wool :I)la 2 er because 
had not yet adjusted' to the north- 
'^erly weather. > When a., police siren 
Screeched through the. stillness Lunt 
visibly winced; ^ ^ 


“I hate that siren,” said Lunt. “Ev- 1 
erytime we were taken somewhere, ' 
we had an escort” with a siren- I 

In declining to discuss hi!i relation- 
ship with the CIA^ Lunt did say that 
he had been recruited by the agency 
during a trip to the United States, 
though “I never received any money” 
from them. 

The son of a' prominent New Eng- 
land psychatrist who moved to Wyom- 
ing to ranch,, Lunt briefly attended . 
Harvard, and served ^ an Air Corps ; 
navigator in World War II and in the , 
Air Force during the . Korean War, he 
joined his father^as a ranching part- 
ner for a toe, then sold a small 
Rhode Island farm he owned in 1956 
and set out with the grubstake, his 
wife and children to Cuba. . , 

Why Cuba? “I wanted to find an unde- 
veloped area where I could develop 
my own way; 1 was looking for a chal- ; 
lenge and. found it in a rundown 
ranch,” he said of his former spread 
on trie northern coast 

He began rais ing 35 0 head of catt le,. 

experimenting with new breeding and 
.farming techniques and paid five gua- 
jiro% and their families “slightly 
more” than the going wages. In the fi- 
nal days of dictator Fulgencio BaUsta, 
whose oppressive policies offended 
him, he said he even aided Castro 
guerrUlas. ^ 

When Castro later, ordered hundreds^ 
of executions in 1960, Lunt suspected 
he had bet on the wrong horse. None- 
theless, as a large landowner in the 
early days of Castro’s rise to power; he • 
says he Jwas tolerated i becaxise ' his 
ranching* and fanning activities were^ 
in keeping wlti^the goals of the revo*; 
lution. ' . . ' ir. - . 

None of thar mattered, of course," 
when the Cubans 'arrested him for 
^spying on May 26, 1965, and sentenced 
him to 30 years in prison. They had 
found anti-Castro <^bans hiding on 
his land, along with ' communication 
gear, sources say, and Lunt was re- 
portedly keeping an eye on Soviet 
missiles he’d spotted in caves near the 
ranch. ' 


.SSI’S- 
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He spent the first few months in an 
interrogation ceil in Havana, eating 
bread and milk for breakfast “well- 
cooked” maggots in the commeal 
mush for lunch, with soup and the 
same for dinner. It was the same fare 
behind bars at La Cabana, an old 
prison where the men' slept stacked 
up on four-layer bunks. Sometimes 
they were fed a small fish, “mostly 
bones.” recalled Lunt. Nowadays, he 
said, the fish is “used for fertilizer” 
and is “barely fit for human consump- 
tion.” 

“You get used to it,” said Lunt, the 
scion of a wealthy family. “The way 
we are brought* up eating different 
menus, I never thought Td be able to 
adjust. But man’s ability to adapt is 
incredible.” 

Cuban intellectuals and others polit- 
ical prisoners--4hat included three 
other Americans, all of whom were re- 
leased Monday with Lunt*-lived- side 
by side with cockroaches, ( ratsT and 
bedbugs in “atrocious"’ conditions that 
hadn’t improved hr the 200 year^since 
La Cabana had been built, he said. 

Every morning, guards came for the 
prisoners who were to be shot, and at 
9 p.m. almost every night, Limt heard 
the rifles crack There were 15 to 20 
executions each month in late 1965, he 
said. “We couldn’t see them (shot), but 
we co'uid hear the coup de grace.” 

In the first few years, he was al- 
lowed only Span^h booi^ and maga- 
zines, but the j)risoner 3 soon discov- 
ered that by taping magazines and 
books to their bodies — along with to^ 
bacco leaves— they could fool hte 
guards and keep up with the outside 
world. Families smuggled tape in with 
food bundles. When guards instituted 
naked body searches, prisoners out- 
witted them by sending the same 
naked prisoner in twice. 

Lunt saw senseless brutality, too. 
Once, at a rock quarry on the Isle of 
Pines, a guard knocked him to the 
ground with the blade of his bayonet 
for no reason, Lunt said. When a fel- 
low prisoner rushed to his aid, the 
guard shot him. The prisoner sur- 
vived, Lunt saicL- -- . 

Nonetheless^ the worse the: rendi- 
tions, the better the moralerhe said. 

But the physical conditions weren’t 
nearly as difficult to cope with as the 
P^chological techniques. . Lunt , de- i 
scribed as “more exquisite torture . ‘1 . I 
the Cubans have * learned from the 
Russians.” . r o ; r . . > 

They promised bhn that, '‘with, a ll^ 
tie cooperation, we can help yoii get 
out of prison. Tell us about your Rus- 
sian affiliations,’* an affiliation which 
he said he never had.' “They offered a 
sweet and gave you a sour,” be said. 
He hung tough and made it for 14 
years by “practicing self-control.” get- 
ting regular exercise,, studying and 
teaching other prisoners English and 
geography, and by praying.. .aT • 

“I’ve always had a ^eat'faith in 
God,” he said. “What (also) keeps you 
going is the^.morale bf fellow prisoh- 
ers, loyalty of family and friends, and 
maintaining one’s mental “and physical ^ 
health.” . iV . ^ 


He called prison “a tremendous 
post-graduate course for me.” Lunt 
said he read “everything from Shake- 
speare to the old philosophers of Eu- 
rope ” Illiterate prisoners, he said, not 
only learned basic grammar, but went 
on to speak French, German and Ital- 
ian. * 

“Anyone who spends more than 10 
'years in prison,” he said, “should find 

it an excellent chance for self-lm- 
provenlent.” 

In the early years, he was discour- 
aged to meet other American prison- 
ers who had heard little of him and 
the conditions, but he said his spirits 
never hit rock bottom. “I was bom an 
optimist," he said. “I supposed I 
would be a long time in prison, but 
never as long as 14 years” . 

Gradually, over the years, while his 
wife raised their children in Brussels, 
prison conditions improve<L-,^^ 

In the modem Combinado del^^Este 
prison he was watching television the 
day after President Carter pardoned 
four Puerto Rican nationalist^ whose 
release Castro had set years ago as 
the price for. the Americans’ fre^om. 
“We were all" hoping Castro would 
keep his promise,” said Lunt. V 
The next morning,* the- American 
prisoners were awakened at 3:30 ajn., 
ordered to pack in five minutes, and, 
12 hours later, loaded into a Black 
Maria. They were taken to a comforta- 
ble holding cell where they were fat- 
tened up for eight days before^ being 
transfered to VIP quarters and “given 
the red capret treatment— -Russian 
pickles, ham, riinv.” Then they were 
put on a plane to the States. 

He was not only^hocked at bra-less 
women in T-shiits at the Miami air- 
port, but was “appalled” by the varie- 
ties of food to choose from in super- 
markets and the general “opulence^f 
American life” after the austerity of 

Cuba. ' - 

The last few days of adjusting have 
been a “truly Rip Van Winkle cs^eri- 
ment,” he said. ' . ^ 

His plans are now to be with family, 
perhaps to ranch in Wyoming. , ,:r - 
Lunt was asked why he went: back 
to Cuba after CIA off iciala^ warned 
him not to return during a visit to the r 
United States in 1964. He. went back, 
he said, “because* K- didn’t^want to 
leave those five mem and their fami- 
r lies who I knew were implicated with 
.me.” _'r ^ i 

; Three- of ‘ the* five cowboys who 
worked his ranch spent from one to_ 
five years- in jail, he saicLrThe otherl 
two spent 10 to 12 years behind- bars4 
Lunt and his ranch hands spent thei 
first few years together before 
split up. - ' : i 

The Cubans “felt I was a bad infla-* 
ence on them,” he said, cracking ar 
smUe. ; - - - - I 
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„ .S. Asking Soviets to 

Withdraw Cuba Troops 



By Robert G. Kaiser 
and Don Oberdorfer 

Washintton Post Stalt Writers 

The United States is asking the So- 
viet Union to withdraw its combat 
troops from Cuba as negotiations on 
the matter enter the crucial decision- 
making phase, President Carter re- 
portedly told key lawmakers yester- 
day. 

According to participants in the 
'iVhite House briefing for senior mem- 
bers of Congress, Carter added that a 
neat and complete withdrawal of the 
Soviet force is unlikely, given the 
complexity of the situation. 

If the problem cannot be solved 

through negotiation. Carter contin- 
ued, the United States is prepared to 
take ‘‘offsetting and compensatory’^ 
actions of its own. Administration of- 
ficials said such U.S. contingency op- 
tions, which have been under inten- 
sive discussion at the White House, 
would not be in the nature of a mili- 
tary threat. The possible counter- 
moves under consideration were not 
disclosed to the lawmakers. 

The president appeared to be upset, 
according to participants, with Soviet 
statements that it has only a long- 
standing military training center in 
Cuba, rather than a combat brigade as 
the United States insists. At one point 

in the briefing. Carter is reported to 
have charged the Russians “lied” to 
the United States about the mission of 
the troop unit. 

The White House briefing, which 
provided the most detailed report to 
date on the difficult and sensitive ne- 
gotiations, came several hours before 
Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance 
met Soviet Ambassador Anatoliy F. 
Dobrynin in their fifth round of talks 
on the issue at the State Department. 

An authoritative Carter administra- 
tion official told reporters that the 
discussions up to yesterday were pri- 
marily a fact-finding exchange, with 
the United States asking “a series of 


very specific questions” about the So- 
viet force in Cuba, and the Russians 
providing replies after consideration 
“at a very high level” in Moscow. 

“We now have as much information 
as it is possible to derive’' from the 
diplomatic exchange and from a thor- 
ough analysis of data available over 
the years to U.S. intelligence, accord- 
ing to the official, who declined to be 
quoted by name. 

The negotiations are now entering a 
new phase in which Washington and 
Moscow will begin discussing steps 
“to relieve — or to alter — ^the situation 
in a way that would be acceptable to 

the United States,” the official contin- 
.ued. 

Carter is reported to have told the 
legislative briefing that the United 
States hopes for an answer from Mos- 
cow by the end of this week to the 
position that was presented by Vance 
to Dobrynin in their meeting yester- 
day. If this is not forthcoming, Vance 
will take the issue to Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei A. Gromyko in a 
meeting expected to take place late 
next week in New York, where Gro- 
myko is attending the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

With Senate approval of the strate- 
gic arms limitation treaty (SALT II) 

hanging on the successful resolution 
of the troops-in-Cuba issue, several of 
the lawmakers urged Carter to move 
quiddy. After requests from the legis- 
lators, he agreed to brief them again 
in about a week. 

Although It was widely assumed 
that the United States would ask for 
withdrawal of the 2,000 to 3,000 So- 
viet troops, until yesterday high offi- 
cials had avoided any description of 
their objective in the negotiations 
other than to say with deliberate am- 
biguity that “the status quo is not ac- 
ceptable.” 


Carter’s remark about the difficulty! 
.of achieving the U.S. goal in neat and 
complete fashion seemed to hint at 
possible solutions well short of the 
maximum; One legislator said he ob* 
tained the impression that the Soviets 
have already ruled out - a total with- 
drawal of what the United States de- 
scribes as the combat unit. 

The Soviets. Iiave publicly * Insisted 
that their force in Cuba is unchanged 
in its number or function over the 
past 17 years. A number of U.S. intel- 
ligence analysts now accept as a real 
possibility the Soviet Union's claim' 
that its force has been in. Cuba that 
long, but U.S. ‘intelligence continues 
to insist that at least part of the force 
is organized and equipped as a com- 
bat unit J V . 

Both Carter and his national securi- : 
ty affairs adviser, Zbigniew Brzezln- 
ski, referred during yesterday's brief- 
ing to a 1969 fact-finding report to 
then President Nixon by Nelson A* 
Rockefeller, who was then governor 
of New York. After an official trip to 
Latin America, Rockefeller reported 
the presence of about 6,000 Soviet 
troops in Cuba. Some of the law- 
makers took this reference to be a 
Carter administration suggestion that 
a Soviet combat forco-in Cuba dated- 
back at least to 1969. . . . 

Much of yesterday's meeting * was J 
consumed by the comments of 'the 
legislators, including suggestions that 
Carter take a tough line in the negotia- 
tions and lawmakers'- estimates of the' 
impact on approval of SALT II. ^ 

By bringing Congress abreast of the 
negotiations. Carter waS able to ob-l^ 
tain firsthand a better sense of the 
legislative mood and desire as- hard 
bargaining with the Soviets begins. 
Carter was also clearly bidding for 
bipartisan bac^g for his position; 'I 
and for the^ forebearance of the law- 
makers while Vance pursues the U.S. 
objective in the secret talks. 

It was also useful,, from the White 
House viewpoint, that several lawmak- 
ers made strong public statements im- 
mediately after the meeting emphasiz- 
ing the political gravity of the prob-' 
lem of the Soviet troops. Any chance^ 
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mai me ouviecs win accommoaace 
“ ' ^Vashington is believed to rest on a 

calculation that such action is required 
in the interest of SALT II and the 
continuing working relationship of the 
nucleansuper powers. 

According to participants, Senate 
Minority Leader Howard Baker (R- 
Tenn.) told Carter he- would give a 
little ~ more time before taking a 
strong stand publicly about the troops 
issue. Baker, who is a contender for 
his party’s presidential nomination, 
is also reported to have said this is 
Carter’s “test” by the Soviet Union 
and urged the president to rise to it. 

Chairman Frank Church (D-Idaho) 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, who three weeks ago today 
first publicly disclosed the admini- 
stration’s conclusion that a Soviet 
combat bridgade is in Cuba; is re- 
ported to have reiterated his position 
that '.SALT TI cannot be . approved 
without withdrawal of Soviet combat 
troops. . . , - 

Church went on to say, according 
to participants in the meeti^ that, 
the Senate might attach unilerstand- 
ings to SALT II saying that the treaty 
could go into effect only when Car- 
ter could certify that all Soviet com- ‘ ‘ 
bat troops had been removed, and say- 
ing that the United States retains the 
right to withdraw from the treaty If 
Soviet combat troops ever return to 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Meeting reporters outside the White 
House after the unannounced early- 
morning meeting, Church called the 
current diplomatic negotiation “ex- 
tremely vital” with “far-reaching ef- 
fects upon our relationship with the 
Soviet Union.” 

He said a crucial issue is “the com- 
bat character of the [Soviet] force 
and the circumstances under ‘which it 
is deployed.” 

Sen. Jacob Javits of New York 
senior Republican on the Foreign Rfr 
lations Committee, cautioned that the 
troops issue ought not “be blown up 
as a major national crisis” because 
everyone agrees that “this unit is no 
threat to the U.S. militarily.” Javits 
added that “it does offend U-S. sensi- 
tivity** and that he is hopeful that 
the Soviets will realise this and take 
corrective action. 
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i\EWS ANALYSIS 


A Cuba 
scenario 


By William Beecher i ■ ' . 

WASHINGTON-The Carter Admin- 
istration is considering borrowing a page 
from Hollywood in an attempt to settle^ 
the mounting political crisis over ‘•'the 
presence of a Soviet combat brigade in 
Cuba. “ . 

According to a well-placed source, the 
technique is known in the movie business 
as “fade-in, fadeK)ut,^ A dramatic scene 
appears on the screen and just as rapidly 
dissolves. - 

Applied to the explosive issue of Sovw 
et troops — which the Russians claim are 
only in Cuba as military advisers and the. 
Administration insists are there as-a fully 
organized and armed combat ^brigade— 
the tactic would be to suggest that the 
shape and duties of the Soviets be 
changed to conform to Russia’s public 
description. -- 

Thus, the Soviets wouldn’t publicly 
admit anything but they would be expect- 
ed to: 

—Disband the brigade garrisoned at 
two cantonments west of Havana. ^ 

Turnfits Unks, artillery and armored 
personnel carriers over to the Cuban 
armed forces,, which use the same type of 
equipment. : 

—Reassign some of the brigade’s perf 
sonnel, especially officers and noncom-^ 
missioned officers, to advisory dutie$ 
with the Cubans and discreetly call the 
others home in twos and threes. s, 

, The object of this compromise would 
be to avoid 


my :Carter’s assertion that the '‘status 
. quo” of the Russian brigade was “not 
aecepuble.’ 

; The reason the Soviets might agree-^ 
andithat is far from certain— is because 
the'*cbmpromise might go a long way 
toward saving the imperiled SALT II, one 
soufce pointed out. 

";‘Seh. Frank Church (D-Idaho), the 
chafrman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and an Administration-com- 
ihissioned floor general on the treaty 
fright, has insisted that SALI^.will not be 
r4^|ii^ unless the Russians pull out the 
co^at forces. ^ 
t:ti^her senators are on thie, fence for 
(^g^reasons. Some are- unenthusiastic 
about the terms of the treaty, worried 


similar activities might elude immediate 
detection. 

The President, perhaps at a press con- 
ference, c6uld then respond to questions 
about inevitable press leaks of the Vance- 
Turner briefing by assuring the nation 
the issue had been satisfactorily resolved. 

He could argue that discretion pre- 
vented him from a full airing of what had 
been agreed but that the relevent congres- 
sional committees had been briefed suffi- 
ciently to “satisfy any reasonable man. - 
Church and a few others then stood 
up on the Hill and declared they were satr 
isfied but. had been pledged to secrecy, 
that might be enough to dissolve the crisis 
atmosphere." 1 " . ■ . ; ' 

; -Congressional criticsi^of course, might 
point out that if -thpusahds of Soviet-mili- 
tary advisers” reinained^^ under 

any label, . they -could Jbe^quicU asseni- 


aSout the relative rise in Soviet military bled into combat units,: issued aims, and 
stf^gth and aggressiveness, and disafK 'A function as combat troops* But this has al- 
at the AdrainisUtion’s unwiUing|:ij"; ways been, theorerically possibl^^ ^ the 
ness- to pledge 5 percent defense budget ' United States has* never raised a peep 


irict^ses in each of the next two years. 
They see the Cuban issue as a critical lest 
oi Carter’s ability and resolve in dealing 
wiifcihe Russians and ofldoscow’s sensi- 
tivity^to legitimate American concerns. 

A;s'suming the “fade-in, ■ fade-out” 
ki^ario is preferred to and accepted by 
ih€-^ssians;how might it be presented- 
p^ib^cly while allowing all sides to save 
f ace?- 

.-.According to one knowledgeable 
^Urte, Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
could^ appear at a closed joint session of 
the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services committees. He would deuil the 
negotiated solution— stressing, however, 
_the;^qeed to maintain secrecy for diplo- 
marir and intelligence reasons. 

*|fe then could have Adm. Stansfield 
Tunjer,: director of the CIA, perform a v 
;^ew-^d-tell. briefingji^with^ifeconiiais- v 
of tanks leaving the Soviet " 
parks and going to Cuban parks, 
VricLaTdiscussion of intercepted commuhi- 
confirming the transformed sitUa- 

^t^TOmer might point out that although. 


about Russian ad'visersTn Cuba. 

Sen. Henry Jackson (D-Wash.) has in- 
sisted that not only the brigade but also 
advanced Soviet MIG-23 fighter-bombers 
' must go. that the Russians must agree not 
to provide any more submarines or other 
sophisticated warships to Cuba, 

/And Sen. Ernest Hollings (D-SCj^ 
wants SALT tabled while a select Senate 
panel investigates the broad sweep of So^ 

- viet and Cuban military activities around 

- the world and what should be done about 

■•it ■ ■■ . - 

If the concern in the Senate over 
* Soivet activities in Africa; Asia, the Per- 
sian Gulf and the Western Hemisphere 
^ has not moderated by November, when 
the treaty is expected to go to the floor for 
debate, the whole issue might be put off 
until spring, Adjniiustration and- Hill 
sources agr^/ ^ 4 

.That would throw SALT and qu€^ 

^ lions about the shifting balanceiif power, 
right into the middle of the presidentiail 
prim^ campaign.'^::Caiter^;jmd possibly 
Sen. Edward Kennedy^if by^then he is a, 
declared candidate— would presumably 


a humilaling admission and ^4ytl# because of a.lack bt^ttehtion and be arguing for ratiffcatiorf^^ most Re^ 
real by the RussiaDs,.xWhile ^ p^^ces, the brigade sllpp^ in ajid was oublican 


seeming retreat uj 
taking into consideration President Jim- ] 


and|^te(Lfor a. timej the United Sutes 
detei^imr^ to i 

tjelfigence resources on Cuba to assure no 


publican candidates presumably would4)e^ 
^opposing iU: Peacj^jdetente and defense 
^ould then emerge"jjyr.an»j"or i^ue.of 
1980 presidential sweepstakes: ^ - ; V 
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U.S. Toughens Stand 
On Force in Cuba, 

To 'Acf if Talks Fail 1 


By Phil Galley . - i 

Washington Sur Stiff Writer 

President Carter has told a group 
of congressional leaders thatthe^J 
United States will take “whatever ac-^ 
tions are appropriate*" il the'Sdviet'i 
Union fails to negotiate an accept* / 
able solution to the presence of 
Soviet combat troops in Cuba.; ; ^ 

The administration reportedly 
still holding out for a withdrawal'of o 
the combat force* but U.S.»officials • 
now think that is an unlikely pros- 
pect. Still, a high-level administra- 
tion source insisted yesterday that 
the president will not settle' for a 
“cosmetic** solution. f 

White House Pre^ Secretary Jody^. 
Powell, reporting on the president*s 
session with a group of congres- 
sional leaders yesterday, would not 
say what options Carter is consider- 
ing. However, a top White House offi- 
cial later emphasized that military 

action is not among the options on 
-the president’s list . ^ 

In^his meeting with the congreSf- 
sional group, Powell said the presi-' 
dent reiterated his position that the 
stati|s quo in Cuba is unacceptable 
and said the problem can be re- 
solved through negotiations or “by 
action on our owil” , "4 

Carter told them that the United 
States is prepared to act on its own if 
negotiations fail to resolve the con- 
troversy. f 4. 

House Democratic Whip John 
Brademas. one^of those present at. 
the meeting, said later that Carter 
spoke of options “that would be una^ 
tractive from the viewpoint of the 
Soviet Union.** ^ 

Carter invited the congressionaP 
leaders to the White House for an 
unannounced meeting yesterday 
after a Monday meeting of the Na- . 
tional Security Council led to a fresh 
formulation of U.S. options. The se^ 
Sion took place a few hours before 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance and > 
Soviet Ambassador Anatoliy Dobry- 
nin sat down for their fifth round of- 
talks on the problem. ; ^ ' 


The president appealed to the con- | 
gressional group for patience,, to 
give him more time to negotiate a 
settlement. One of those present said 
the president seemed upset with the 
Soviets for their refusal to even ac- 
knowledge the combat character of 
their brigade in Cuba. 

Powell said the talks with the" 
Soviets “are moving in an appropri- 
ate fashion." The administration is 
“pursuing the matter in an aggres- 
sive, very methodical manner,** he 
added. ' • ^ . 

He said no deadline has been set 
for resolving the problem, which 
threatens to take a toll in U.S.-Soviet 
relations. So far, the public position 
taken by the Soviets gives no indica- 
tion of their willingness to yield to 
American pressure. ; - 

In appealing for more time for the 
negotiations. Carter explained that 
the process so far has concentrated 
on gathering intelligence data and 
posing specific questions to the Sovi- 
ets. The talks are entering a crucial 
bargaining stage, he said. 

“We are now in a position to begin 
discussions with the Soviets on steps * 
which could be taken to alter the 
situation in a way acceptable to the 
United States,*’ one administratioa 
official said following the briefing* 
for the congressional leaders. : ^ ^4 ; 

Members of the group agreed to 
restrain their public statements on 
the. issue, but they repeated their- 
warning that the presence of ^000 to 


3.000 Soviet combat troops in Cuba is 
endangering the SALT II treaty. 

Sen. Frank Church, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, tdld reporters after meeting; 
Carter that the Senate “will require 
certification by the president that 
Soviet combat forces are not in 
Cuba.** 

Church said **the twO' govern- 
ments appear to have reached that 
point in the negotiations where deci- 
sions are now to be made." . , 

Senate Minority Leader Howard 
Baker, a Republican presidential 
candidate, said he would give Carter 
“a little more time" to settle the con- 
troversy, but made it clear that his 
patience is wearing thin, V - , 

He said the Soviet troops in Cuba 
are only part of a pattern of Soviet 
military expansion and suggested 
that the United States should be 
equally concerned about the pres- 
ence of Soviet MiG fighters and 
submarines in Cuba. 

Carter is being challenged by the 
Soviets, Baker said, and how he rises 
to this “test** will have a great deal to 
do with determining whether the 
United States can restrain Russian 
adventurism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.;- --'^'-'' ^ 

At the fequ^ bf some of the law- 
makers. Carter promised to brief ; 
them again on the status of the ne- 
gotiations in about a week. ' 4 

Others attending the session in- ^ 
eluded Sen. Barry Goldwater,- R- 
Ariz., Sen. Ted Stevens. R-Alaska, and 
House Speaker Thomas P. 0*NeilL . 
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Sense of Duty | 
Behind Cuha’sl 
Global Role 

By John M. Goshko and Walter Pincus 

Washington Post Staff Writsra 

The controversy over U.S. charges 
about a Soviet combat brigade in 
Cuba has obscured an important as- 
pect of Cuba’s role in international af- 
fairs; Fidel Castro’s own 20 years of 
military diplomacy in the service of 
radical revolutionary movements 
around the world. 

Because Castro’s overseas activities 
usually have dovetailed with ^viet 
policy and profited from Russian' fi- 
nancial and material support, there 
has been a tendency to regard his Cur 
ban troops as communist-bloc “Gurk- 
has” hired out to Moscow in the serv- 
ice of Soviet expansionism. 

In reality, though, the Cuban leader 
has not been a mere* Soviet mercenary 
sending his soldiers across the -globe 
at the Kremlin’s dictate. Instead, Cas- 
tro has chosen to involve himself in 
military conflicts beyond the confines 
of Cuba for reasons that* transcend 
the rivalries between Moscow and 
Washington, ^ < 

Thus, whatever settlement of the 
current crisis finally is reached b^ 
tween the two superpowers, none of it / 

is expected by U.S. experts to Imit 
Castro’s future mUitary interventions 
' in the civil wars and guerrilla revolu- 
tions of other countries. 

Cuban military involvement m Af- 
rica, liatin America and the Middle 
East traces back almost to Castro s 
1959 seizure of power. 

As early as 1961, there was a hand- 
ful of Cuban troops in Ghana giving 
training in guerrilla tactics? m 1963,. 
Cuban tanks, other arms and more 
than 50 technicians arrived in Algeria 
to fight in the Moroccan border di^ 
pute; in 1965, about 250 Cuban mili- 
tary men went to Congo-Brazzaville to 
train a militia,, and in 1973, about 200 
Cubans went to South Yemen to pro- 
vide both guerrilla and pilot training. 
Unconfirmed Israeli reports put Cu- 
bans in Syria that same year. 

Over that same time perio^ small 
training groups of Cuban soldiers bad 
worked in Guinea, Equitorial Guinea, 
Somalia, Zaire, Mozambique, Sierra 
Leone and Iraq. 

Thus precedent existed for the 20,^ 
Cubans who went to Angola beginning 
in 1975 and the 16,000 who arrived a 
year later in Ethiopia. 

The approach was slightly different 
in the Western Hemisphere, Castro’s 
backyard, but the pace was no less 
hectic. 

Training for guerrillas from Latin 
and Central American countries was 
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begun in Cuba in the early" i960s; a 
Cuban-led guerrilla group, headed by 
Ernesto (Che) Gueyara, Castro’s close 
friend, was discovered and destroyed 
in Bolivia in 1967 while similar Cu- 
bkn-backed efforts were being * 
quashed in Venezuela, Peru and Co- 
lombia. 

Although the Cubans have been re- 
ported by U.S. intelligence sources as 
taking, high casualties from their Afri- 
can ventures, exact figures are not . 
known. But what ever they are;^' the 
dead add wounded have riot damp- 
ened the island’s^., support for Castro’s 
deployments. ^ -/ncAc; c- t 

The * overseas . military a adventures 
are accepted by- : the Cuban i^ple^ ac- 
cording to U.S/ intelligence, “as- an Tik 
ternationaj responsibility ^ to assist 
wars of liberation.” : j ’ j 

. The Cuban job market is also over 
flowing arid overseas military service, 
with special family and pay beqefits, 
has become a means of advancement 
in the Cuban revolutionary society. 

The Sandinista movement dedicated 
tri the overthrow of Nicaragua’s So- 
moza regime began in Cuba in 1962. 
Similar^ groups, opposed to regimes in 
El Salvador, Guatemala and Hondu- 
ras, are represented in Cuba. . . ; j 

The Soviets provide direct and indi- 
rect financial aid to Cuba at a rate 
now pegged at $3 billion a year by 
U.S. intelligence. Shipments of mili- 
tary equipment also have been step- 
ped up recently. The reason, accord- 
ing to a recent Defense. Intelligence 
Agency briefing to a House subcom- 
mittee, was that in the past Cuba got 
older weapons but now “Cuba has 
been taking delivery of newer weap^ 
ons systems comparable to those re- 
ceived by Moscow’s other allied states. 

ft 

Some American politicians and in- 
telligence anal 3 rstSJook on this stepup 
of aid and the discovery of’ a Soviet 
combat brigade as signs of a' new, di- 
rect Kr?mlin challenge to a weakened 
President Carter. But many Cuban ex- 
perts in the United States see it only 
as an extension of what has gone on 
iri the past; inside and outside Cas- 
tro’s island. ^ 

A 1977 Pentagon-financed study of 
Cuban military activities in Africa 
and th^ Middle East underscored the^ 
nature 'of the ♦ Havana-Moscovf rela-^ 
tionship. • 

The study rejected the assumption 
that Castro’s cjiaqpatch of thousands of 
combat troops Ho the- Marxist^ 
forces in Angola iri 1975 was “a radi- 
cal and dangerous departure in Cuban 
foreign policy v .. , a calUng-in. of Cu- 
ban* debtST'that led Cuban troops , to 
fight as Moscow's all-pnrpose mer- : 
cenaries in a? war by proxy.’^'^^ 


Instead, the ^ study said that 
“Though Angola was unique in some 
respects, in others it matches a pat- 
tern of Cuban military diplomacy es- ' 
Ubhshed over the past decade and a ■ 
half.” In terms of Africas that Cuban i 
policy goes back at least to the 1961 
Ghana mission. i 

A year or two later, a boatload of 
Cuban tanks— -obtained from Russia— i 
and military personnel arrived in AI- I 
geria to fight in the Moroccan border 
war. While it wasn’t until the mid*1970s ■ 
that Cuban troops began lowing up by | 
the thou^ds in countries like Angola i 
and Ethiopia, their tracks have been 
discernible in many of Africa’s lesser 
conflicts as advisers to the radical- 
side in all' the, ensuing years. • 

These AiWean involvements, have 
been part of a larger pattern that has 
seen the Ca^o Regime, throughout 
yeare'. In power, identify openly 
.with wdist it regards as^ Third World 
wars of liberation’' against imperial- 
ism aad. offer military aid to “prog- 
ressive” regimes and ' revolutionary 

;niovements.: ; A; ' ' 

At, different times, the main thrust • 
of this, aid has been dlrerted at differ- 
ent areas — Latin America in the 
J960s, Africa and secondarily the Mid- - 
die East in. the 1970s and, in the up- 
coming yeara, possibly, hack toward 
Latin America, where, increasing, in- ■ 
stability within Central. America and 
the Caribbean could . present .Castro 

with new targets of opportunity for 
•military assistance activities. 

in most cases there has been a natu- 
ral community of interest between 
these Cuban actlvlUes and Soviet pol- 
icy. By cooperating militarily with the 
Soviets, . Castro unquestionably has 
been able to make partial repayment 
to Moscow for the massive financial 
and economic assistance that enables 
him to maintain Cuba as an independ- 
ent communist bastion 90 miles from 
the shor« of the United States. Soviet 
subsidies often -pay for troop gnd 
weapons trusportatiOB and Soviet 
equipment Is^ provided Cuban forces 

Overseas.’ *- ■ • ' * 

Altttouth Cartrb'tegards the Soviet 
Union as .Cuba’s , gatural ally, he has 
always been assertive of /Cuba's right 
to chart owq- course in foreign af- 

O / / v/ ■ - ' 

.’Throughput Castro’s years in power,- 
the dominant, - tmehanging thread in 
this. couTM has been the line enunci-.- 
ated by his most -famous coUaborator, 

, the late Quevara, who said: ‘’The duty 
of every revolutionary is to make rev^' 
olutions.’’ . , ; j; , 

In short, Cuba has been wlHing to j 
Involve itself in foreign' mUitary ad- 
ventures,- not scdely because it’s been 
told to do so by the Soviets, but bo 
cause Castro and his closest associates 
believe deeply that it Is their duty. - J 


C0HTIIIUI5D 
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In some ins^Laneco, i 

blends easily with Soviet aspiration. 
That was the case in Angola where 
both Havana and Moscow emerged as 
natural allies of the Marxists contend-' 
ing for power in that country’s civil 
war. But, as the-Pentagon study notes, 
each took part for its own distinct rea- 
sons. The study said: 

“Cuba had ample incentives of its 
own to send its troops to Angola, 
apart from any reasons the Soviets 
may have had, and independent of 
any Kremlin order? to do so. This is 
not to say that Cuba’s behavior did 
not serve Soviet interests, but only to 
observe that Soviet behavior equally 
served Cuban interests — the two sets 
converged.” 

There have been instances when So- 
viet and Cuban attitudes about for- 
eign military aid haven’t come to- 
gether so neatly. 

The most recent striking example 
has been in Ethiopia^ where* Cuba, at 
Moscow’s urging, enthusiastically com- 
mitted massive ..forces to; help, the 
EthiopjianSi^ iny^on from 

neighboring * Amalia. But when i the 
Soviets and Ethiopians then asked for 
Cuban aid in quelling the secessionist 
movement In ..the Ethiopian province 
of Eritrea^ the Gub^s balked on the 
grounds that they considered the Eri- 
trean rebels* cause as a possibly legi- 
timate struggle for independence. 









An even deeper schism occurred in 
the 1960s when Havana, turned itself 
into a training center; refuge and 
source ot arms .for guerrilla move- 
ments trying to overthrow the govern- 
ments of such Latin American coun- 
tries as Venezuela, Colombia, Peru 
and Guatemala. In that period, Castro 
even tried unsuccessfully to promote i 
the Latin American Solidarity Organ!-* 
zation (known as OLAS after its Span- 
ish initials) as a mechanism for foster- , 
ing violent revolution tooughout 
Latin America. . j 

Such tactics ran directly counter to 
Soviet policy, which emphasized try- 
ing to win power in Latin America 
through orthodox, Moscow-line com- 1 
munist parties operating within the 
established political processes. In this,^.^ 
the Soviets were influenced partly by^ 
the desire to make some detente tra- 
deoffs with the United States and 
partly by fear that Castro was trmg 
to use the guerrilla movements^to 
make' himself the ultimate arbiter of 
communism within the hemisphere. 

These differences put severe strains 
on the Soviet-Cuban relationship. It 
wasn’t until the end of the decade 
when most of the guerrilla move- 
ments— including ‘ Guevara’s abortive 
foray into * Bolivia^had failed and 
Castro was encountering severe domes- 
tic economic difficulties that Moscow 
was able to exert sufficient leverage 
to cool off Havana’s support of Latin 
guerrilla forces. - - 

Staff vmter Karm 'DeYoung ^ con- - 
tributed^to thie article. . ' 
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ON PAGE^^^tJ — 21 September 1979 

Senators, White House aides hint SALT 
can he saved by Soviet gesture on Cuba 


By HENRY L. TREWHirr 
Woahtnytofi Hutmui TTic Sun 

Washingtoa— Administratioa officials - 
and severai infl uen t i a l senators indicatod • 
yesterday that tb* SALT n treaty img]it> 
be saved .by< sometiiittg, less than witb^ 
drawal.oLthii li^ 

Cubai'v!, . 

They all jud^ that some Soviet ges>{ 
ture to eUminate the i^bat potential of 

the troops was. neceas^^ Sut no one^ foW 

lowing a ineetiaf o£.Prwident Cartertandi. 
a Senate delegaUoiC-argui^w^^y^ 
for outright withdrawaL^t/^ ci. 

Ratification . prosp^ for SALT.: the- 
strategic arms limitatioa treaty; were u»i 
certain even before- the- presence of the 
troops was revealed at the end of August. 
They worsened as. some senators de- 
manded the troops* withdraw al as a 

precondition for approval of the arms con-^ 
trol treaty. ; . 

Some still do. But the attitude of those 
who talked with Mr. Carter yesterday is 
especially important; • The ^ emphasis ^ 
clearly was on 'some compromlM that^' 
might save facexn both sides.- ■ ' -• v 

There has been no indication what ary- 
tion the administration might take if the-' 
Soviet* failed to reduce the combat J 
presence: ■ But -administratioa - bflidalSf' 
have suggested-' that the United Stated • 
might grant favored trade status to China 
while withholding • it from the Soviet 
Union, deny advanced technology or even • 
establish a n>mparable American pres- 
ence in some area of primary interest to 
the Soviet Unioo. ' - - ' « 

An administration official said that the''^ 
U.S. to this point had been assessing infoyf] 

mation about the troop presence, part of it 
from answers to questions put to &viet , 
diplomats. Qrus R. Vance, the Secretary .. 
of SUte, met with Anatoly F. Dobrynin, , 
the Soviet Ambassador, for the fifth time ^ 
yesterday, and plans to meet with Andrei { 
A. Gromyko^ tlw Soviet Fmeigh Miniatar,L 
in New York next week, lf iwtbeforftVr 't ' * 
Now, the official said, the administra- . 
tion IS ready to be^ talking about, steps^^ 
to relieve or alter: the ^tuation in ah ae-’* 
ceptable way. Ee dhf pot mention with* ' 
drawaL 'Z ' 

Neither did S^tdr Frank ChurdifD.^^ 
Idaho), the chairman of the Senate FoT'^ 
eign Relation Committee, as he and other > 
members of the Senate- gronp left the^: 
White Honse yesterday. - " ^ - 

He did say that “the Senate udll reqnire^; 


certification by the President that Soviet 
combat forces no longer are deployed m 
Cuba if the way is to be cleared for consi* 
eration of the SALT treaty.” He added, 
however, that ‘‘the issue is the combat 
character of the force and the cireum- 
stances under which it was deployed.” 

Senator Jacob K. Javits (R., N.Y.); the 
senior Republican on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, in effect adopted the 
often-sUted administration position: The 
status quo is unacceptable 

“I am hopeful that there will be a 
change in the status quo,” Mr. Javits said, 
“and that will remove the roadblock: the 
roadblock being the untrammeled consid^ 
eration of SALT. ... - r ’- 

“The Soviet Union has enough at stake-- 
with the United SUtes so it ought to Uke 
account of our sensitivity and be wilUng to 
dqsoroething about it. And that, I think, is 
what we’re waiting |for| and I’m very 
hopeful, that it will in the next few days.” 

Even Senator Howard H. Baker, Jr. 
(R., Tenn.), the minority leader, spoke of 
getting the Soviet troops to “stand down.” 
The best answer was withdrawal, he said, 
“but maybe there are variations on that 
theme.” 

' Unlike Mr. Church and Mr. Javits, Mr. 
Baker has all but committed himself 
against SALT on its merits, the troop issue 
aside. But in any case, he said, “I don’t 
think that SALT treaty has a prayer in 
Hades of getting through the Senate unless 
the Russians do something to de-escalate 
this latest confrontation.” 

; From the beginning, the administration 
has stated a position repeated several 
times yesterday: It is the combat nature of 
the 2,000 to 3.000 troops that is bother- 
some. No one suggests they threaten the 
U.S. directly and no one questions. Mos- 
cow’s right to send advisers to Cuba. 

; But the combat presence in an area of 
Supreme American interest is regarded as 
a severe political challenge. Mr. Baker, 
who plans to run for president, said he was 
equally concerned about the MiG-23 fight- 


er-bombers and the non-nuclear subma- 
rine recently sent to Cuba. 

“What does Cuba need with a sulnna- 
rine?” be demanded. It all added up. he 
judged, to “a Russian testing of Jimmy 
Carter." But the President had asked him 
to withhold public announcement of his 
own recommendations and criticisms, he 
said, and he would comply. 

However, he added, “1 do think we have 
options, and they range over a wide area,” 
one of them being suspepnoo of the SALT 
treaty. . ^ , 

• All the remarks ' yesterday were 
consistent with a speculative solution to 
SALT’S future being considered by several 
members of Congress. There were some 
indications that Mr. Cburdi has suggested 
some of its elements to the President. 

First, senators who insist on greater 
defense spending must be satisfied. Mr. 
Carter has proposed a budget increase, 
but one short of what defense-minded sen- 
ators want What amounts to a negotiating 
process is under way on that point 

Next SALT might be adopted along 
with a reservation proposed by Senator 
Dennis DeConcini (D., Ariz). It would 
specify that the U.S. and the Soviet Unioo 
could not exchange ratification documents 
-the final step-until Mr. Cartar.could 
certify the alwence of Soviet combat units 
in Cuba. ' 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union would 
have to be persuaded to break up the bri- 
gade. The tonks and artillery weapons 
might be turned over to the Cubans— a 
gesture consistent with the pubUc Soviet 
identification of the troops as oo a train- 
ing mission for Cubans. 

In the end. Mr. Carter might certify 
that the troops no longer amounted to a 
combat force. Whether such a partially 
cosmetic answer would' be acceptable to 
either the administration or the Senate is 
untested. But few analysts here believe 
the Soviet government would accept tbe 
humiliation of publicly sending the troops 
home, as it did its nuclear missiles in 1962. 

“It all comes down to bow much re- 
spect the Russians have for ns and hm 
badly they want something from us, in* 
eluding SALT." a U S. diplomat said. 
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Nick Thimmesch 

^ Intelligence slipped on Cuba-, 
—but where’s the crisis^ 


WASHINGTON — The rumpus ever 
the *'discoven^’ ot Soviet combat trw^ 
in Cube reveals more about the failings 
of hummi aabn- than the world Cmn* 
munist plot This is air overblown story 
that wiU have to speoA itself. 

President Carter is caught in a bind. 
He must keep the Senate on a steady 
* course for ratification of SALT n, while*- 
I reassuring senators that the U.S. intellk^ 

I gence apparatus Is functioning well 
I enough to spot dozing troops in Cuba 
and missiles in the Soviet Union as well. 

So 2»00a to 3,000 Soviet troops are in 
Cuba and might have been there for a 
decade or longer. So what else do you 
ezp^ on this surrogate island? The 
Soviets regard Cuba as a prize. They 
pay fcnr it dearly by purchasing sugar at 
inflated prices tom the Cubans and sell- 
ing them oil below world market prices. 

In return, the Soviets derive these ad- 
vantages,* among others: Seeing Cuban 
troops do Soviet work in Ah’ica; listen- 
ing to Castro regularly flail Uncle Sam 
for the Third World's enjoyment; having : 
access to a nice, warm island, where*! 
Communist officials [tom satellite - 
countries,' too] can come for holiday, . 

, and where Soviet military personnel can*; 
show. Cubans how to make mischief mil^ 

' ita^y. All this Is 90 miliiit tom. the V 
UniM States, on an inland that was* 


once considered for statehood after be- i 
ing administered by an American gover- 
nor. 

The United States botched the Cuban 
situation 20 years ago, and the chances 
are that we must live ^wiih^^ our mistake 
for a long time. The Bearttis not yet an 
old man. 

' / In the old days — from the first JOzon 
term back ^ the U.S. intelligence com- 
munity monitored Cuba like a distrust- 
ing wife checking on her husband. But 
somewhere along the line the scrutiny 
slipped a little. 

As Sen. Sot Nunn of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee sees it, no satisfactory 
explanation has yet b^n given as to 
wl^ our intelligence agencies didn't spot 
the Soviet troops until recently. He fe^ 
there aren’t enough inteUigence analysts 
at work, and wonders why CIA Director 
Stansfieid Turner refused to take funds 
to hire 500 new intelligence analysts 
next year, as authorized by Congress. 
The 500 will work to the Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency instead. 

If our intelligence slipped a bit, anx- 
ious candidates will make certain every- 
body knows about it. When Henry Kis- 
singer was secretary of state, he cut 
Congress off tom receiving many intel- 
ligence estates because some congres- 
sional eager beavers* promptly leaked 
what Henry sent, making his adminis- 
tration look bad. The good-guy Carter- 
men decided lo resume sending such 
classified material, and lo, what 
happens? Leaks from Democrat that 
reflect on the Democratic administration, 
tion. . 

_For some American politicians. Cubs I 


is like the local bordello diet the mayor 
must rediscover every election seaaon^ 
raid, and close down. ' 

Some politicians like to ran ag aha i t 
Cuba the way old Irisb-American pole 
used to run against the king of Engia^. 
But ^at do the thumpers propose doing; 
to get the Soviets out of Cube offer 
them a nicer time in hfiami? 

No, it’s more important, as Sam Nunn 
points out, to find out what the role of 
the Soviet troops is. 11 they are tlusre as 
living Communist symbols to injure the 
Cubans to carry out more Soviet mis- 
sions in Africa or even on the Arataan 
peninsula, then maybe we had better get 
tough with the Soviets in some 2 g)eci 8 l 
way. 

Sam Nunn lamuits the dechne of the 
quali^ ol American intriligenee and the 
lessening of human- intrilignee acthd* 
ties by U.S. agents around the world. 

He has this to s^ about ccdleegues. 
who leak classified information to 
teal gain: I 

“I hope the senators who were so en- ’ 
ergetic in getting this information out 
give the President some flexibility in 
dealing with the Soviets and Cubans, 
both by increasing ther defense budget 
4 Sd.hy restoring our inteiligoice caps-* 

’ 

e L.M AA9riM Tfintt SyMtoart < 
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By Don Oberdorfer 

>Va 52 Ua<toa Post Staff Wrlttr 

The first shadowy outlines of the se- 
cret diplomatic negotiations on Soviet 
troops in Cuba emerged yesterday in 
guarded comments of informed con- 
gressional and .administration offi- 
cials. They expressed optimism about 
a mutually acceptable settlements 
“Following a third round of talks be- 
tween Secretary of State Cyrus R. 
Vance and Soviet Ambassador Anato- 
liy F. Dobrynin at the State Depart- 
ment, officials still refused to set a 
target date fbr a conclusion. Vance 
said another meeting with Dobrynin is 
likely Sunday or Monday, and diplo- 
matic sources reported that Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromkyo is 
expected to arrive early next week in 
New York. This could bring a change 
in the tempo and perhaps the level of • 
the negotiations, 

*’The Vance-Dobrynin meetings are 
progressing well,’* sidd Senate Demo- 
cratic Leader Robert C. Byrd (W. Va,),. 
one of the handful of congression^ 
leaders who has been briefed by the 
tightlipped secretary of state, about 
his sensitive negotiations. 

“We are getting a quick turnaround 
(from Moscow) on the information we 
are seeking. The Soviets are being re- 
sponsive.” he said. 

With the future of the strategic 
arms limitation treaty (SALT II> in 
the balance, Byrd said he has been 
cautioning undecided senators against 
taking positions based on the Soviet 
troops issue.'until the current negotia-- 
tions are completed. 

An administration official familiar 
with details of the negotiations said 
the United States has not made a for- 
mal proposal to the Russians at this 
stage about the presence in Cuba of 
what the United States, describes as a 
Soviet combat brigade. ' 

The offciai, who asked not to be 
jective. which is verified withdrawal 
and his administration have agreed 
on “some general notions about what 
would be a mutually satisfactory out- 
come.” The official implicitly con- 
ceded that the final resolution well 


may be short of the Uii..maximum ob- ] 
jective, which is verified withdrawal 
of the Soviet force, by saying that 
“the clearer the resolntion, the more 
acceptable the resolution will be and 
the better it will, be for U.S.-Sovlet 
relations.” ^ . v 

In addition to holding out a. promise 
of better superpower relations if the 
impediment of the^troops issue is re-^ 
moved, the Carter administration is 
also brandishing a stick." of potential 
trouble for the Soviets in their border 
regions if the issue remains unsolved; ^ 

^ Referring to “the principle of recip- 
rocity in international relations,” the 
administration official noted that So- 
viet combat- troops in Cuba impinge 
A country as large as the Soviet Union 
also has special sensitivities, he said, 
in_ an apparent reference to historic 

Soviet concern about its long borders 
with Europe on one side and China 
on the other, 

on an area of special U.S. sensitivity. 

'The United States has shown re- 
spect for their concerns. We’ve gen- 
erally shown ourselves sensitive to 


them. We would like to continue ! 
spect for their concerns,” the official 
said. 

He added that failure to resolve the 
issue of Soviet troops in Cuba could 
bring “certain negative consequences 
not of our desire.” He dedhied to . 
specify what he had in mind, or how 
explicitly the Soviets have been warn- 
ed of such possibilitlej. * 

It was clear that he was speaking of 
troubles beyond the effect on Senate 
approval of SALT. 

At the White House, the State i 
partment and on Capitol Hill there is 
common agreement that the effort to 
find a solution to the troops issue 
through qtiiet negotiations with Mos- 
cow is a high-stakes operation fraught 
with difficnlty. While nobody is flatly 
predicting success, the course of the 
Vance-Dobr3min talks as they develop 
has generated notably greater opti- i 
mism than at their start on Monday. 

Despite the unusual seerecy- ixn- | 
posed at the insistence of Vance, re* ' 
porters havebeen reliably told that: ; 

• The current negotiations deal 
with the limited issue of the Soviet 
brigade in Cuba and. wiH not under- 
take a solution to the broads problem 
of Soviet-Cuban milltanr activities in 
Africa and elsewhere. 

• Despite intensive and: con^uing 

study by intelligence agencies , the 
Unitea suites stiu does noc imoW pre- 
cisely what the Soviet brigades mis^ 
sion is. Intelligence analysts are re- 
ported to be “swamped?; by.Jnfomu^ 
tion still needing study.v w - V 

• It is considered poaaible thk. the 

Soviet brigade has been engaged in 
training Cubans- fhiny-tlme to tim& 
But in the official U.S. view; this is 
not a crucial question^ The issue, as 
seen by an ixdormed official, is not 
what functions the brigade may have 
performed “but its. combat capability? 
as an organized unit with a headquar- 
ters, combat arms and combat equips 
ment. * - ' 

St^ writer David Broder amtribttied 
to this report, *:^ -/cr ^ •- 
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Robert Byrd Asks Collea^es Not to Reject 



of Troops in 


By Robert G. Kaieer 
and David S. Broder 

Wuhlnston Pott 3U<£ Wrtttn ■ 

Senate Majority Leader Robert C. | 
Byrd (D-W.Va.), hinted strongly yes- • 
terday that he is about to come but in 
favor of the SALT II pact, and said h<s 
has been urging other senators not to 
take firm positions against SALT dur- 
ing the corrent flap over Soviet com- 
bat troops in Cub& ^ - 

. ByrdfaurefflarJcs. in. aoL. Intyview:- 
were one of several* apparent attempts, 

by friends of SALT II to counter the 1 
anti-SALT mood that haa .spread 
through Washington since the Carter 
administration accusedtiie..SovietUn- I 

ion of stationing combatrtr^ps in: 
Cuba, ‘ 

At the White House, officials contin- 
ued to search for ways to calm the , 
concerns of senators, who^ seek firm 
commitments of higher defense spend- 
ing in 1981 and 1982, without actoaUy ^ 
comxniting the administration to spe- 
cif Ic spending levels. ; • - 

The defense spending issue will 
come^to the Senate floor hext^wMk in 
a debate on the budget i^lufibn, and 
the White House is trying to prevent 
that debate from turning into a^symr 
bolicaily damaging show of f<me by 
SALT H opponents. . > H 

Byrd, in an interview yesterday, 
said he is '*about to reach .a decision*’ 
on the treaty, which he has beeastudy*: 


ing rigorously for months. Indicating j 
his likely support, he described the. j 
treaty as “winnable," and said he 
wants -‘to get. these .undecided sena- 
tors to slowdown and not get rushed 
to Judgment;!: *: ' , -* ' 

,By.rd repeated ^ earlier observa- 
tion that the fiapr over* Soviet troops 
in Cuba no rea^ to get pamc^ 
orMsterlcah** adding, “it's easy to cur 
QK^otir nose to>spite our face." SALT 
^isg^rffar^sappohin^^ he said^ if*^t will 
hkv6% heneffbiaKeffectr on the secu^ 
rity of the country;>“^i . Ir 

Byrdr^aid' the oppositioit*:^ Sen. 
Russell BXLong: jQprXa4l.fo>;S^ 
smnemneed .th|s;wee)^^^^ 
prise mar SbmT'Ali^ (pi 

Calif.),' the -majprity^Wlup;,^^ fur4 

ther in a separate interHew; say^g* hi 
always expected; Long to -vote >*nb.*r 
Cranston is an active SALT supported 
Byrd said President Carter's politi- 
cal weakness has been ar factor in the 
SALT debate, and hinted that Carter 
should be spending more time oir 
SALT and other legislative matter, 
and less on political campaigning. "He^ 
has problems that ^ need attention 
here,’" Byrd said^oC'the preiidenL- 
^The energy issue; defense spending 
in the budget, SAI^::tha Cuban ^tua-. 

tion," r ;:ssf . ; 

“I’m not sajdng he’s not gi^g them 
attention," Byrd ^said, but added it 
would be better he could give 
them more time." ■ -* 

“I have always said that the best 
campaigning is- "getting "yoorriob 
done," Byrd observedL “People per-, 
ceive that if an officeholder does hir 
job well and is on the job, they are« 
reluctant to throw him out of office.’"- ' 
The ranking Republican on the For- 
eign Relations Committee, sTacob 
Javits (N.Y.), released, a^speech last . 
night that he wilf-delivertoday insist-' 
ing that the Cuban issuer should not 


affect the final vote on SALT IT. “I | 
believe this issue will be satisfactorily 
resolved in the next few weeks;* Jav- 
its said. 

Javits said if the Senate vote were 
held on SALTII now, “It is highly un- 
likely that it would command the nec- 
essary two-thirds vote. Yet I believe 
that the chances are betterthan 50^ 
that, when it. is finally voted on, it 
will be ratified^ : : ■ • . 

^ (Two-thirds- of tfa* seftstors must 
vote for the treaty to.approve>itJ r 
. Javits indicated, but did not directly 
declare, his support ior the treaty, 
saying it **eanr have, no xnaterial ad* 
verse effect" on American security, 
and might restrain the Soviet buildup 
while the pact is in effect . , . • 

An uncommitted southern Demo- 
crat Walter (Dee) Huddleston (Ky.), 
said in a speech yesterday that the is- 
sue of Soviet troops in Cuba should 
not -be linked to the SALT debate.: ^ 
The troops' presence in- Cuba *is a ^ 
matter of_serious concern,'!^ Huddle- 
ston said, but th^ removal “should \ 
not be made a condition of treaty ap- 
provaL” ' . : 

' Both the White Hhuse and Sts. Sam 
Nunn'dKJa.), now a key swing figure 
in the SALT debate, continued' to 
maiTitflin siltnce yesterday ontiie con^ 
tents of an evening meetiBg.Thursday 
between Nunn and President Carter, 
which administration officials said 
could be crucial to the outcome of the 
SALT debate. ^ ■ • • - 

: Knowledgeable sources sa^ Car& 
had urged Nunn not ta commit" hisir 
self publicly in. the near future, and 
there were indications that the 
tor would comply ^.;,; V 
. A hopeful. Cart« adzninistratims of- 
ifcial said last'night that “the crisis 
atmosphere . (set ofT by the. Cuban 
flap) has begun to calm down,**, noting f 
that Long's declaration of oppoaftidiO 
to SALT II -on Wednesday -^did-nw 
trigger . any other announcements?, fium 
oth« d 
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This time, 
Soviets won’t 
be cowed in 
Cubafaceroff 

By Jim Klurfeld 

. WASHINGTON — ^Eveit Soviet poli- 
tician remembers the lesson of the 
1962 Cuban missile crisis, 

Nildta Sw Khrushchev, gambled in 
putting Soviet missiles in Cube and 
had to puli them out at American 
insistence. It was a humiliating de- 
feat, and proved, to be a factor in 
Khrushchev's eventual demise. 

In the view of many analysts, no 
Soviet politician is about to make the 
same mistake agam» especially now 
that President Lronid L Brezhnev is 
ailing and other Politburo members 
are maneuvering to siuxeed him. 

And since 1962, the analysts say, 
the Kremlin has spent billions of 
dollars to improve its arsenal so it 
will not be forced to beck down again 
in a confrontation with the United 
States. 

“What you must remember is that 
the Soviets felt th^ could not fully 
challenge President (John F.) Ken- 
nedy in 1962 because the United 
States had nuclear superiority over 
them,** one U.S. analyst said “More 
than anything else, that caused the* 
Soviets to back down. They knew the 
United States could in&ct much 
greater damage on them than they 
could on the^United StatesL But it was ■ 
at that time that their military and 
civilian leaders vowed never to be 
faced down in a confrontatipn again, 
because of military inferioii^J* 

Surpassing ' ;> 

Indeed, according to most analysts, 
the large and unremitting buildup of 
Soviet military forces — a steady 3 . 
percent a year— started right after 
October 1962 and has not stopped ... 
The Soviets have gained . nuclear 
parity with the United States and 
may soon be stronger, some analysts^ 
believe. 

All of this means that the Soviet 
Union will be in no hurry to with- 
draw its combat brigade of between 
2.000 and 3,000 troops from (}uba. 
Secretary of State <2yrus R. Vance 
said the United States could not hve. - 
wiih'the •status quo**" of the Soviet 
brigade« bntitmayJusthaveto. > 


“After spending all those billions 
of dollars, you don’t expect the Sovi. 
ets to pick up their troops and pull 
them- out just because a few United 
States senators have tough re-elec- 
tion campaigns,^ said one analyst of 
Soviet affairs, referring to the fact 
that Sen. Frank Church (D; Idaho) 
and Sen. Richard Stone (D., Fla.) 
disclosed the Soviet troop presence- 
in Cuba and demanded withdrawal 

Church and Stone both are in diffi- 
cult re-election campaigns Church, ^ 
targeted by right-wing groups for 
defeat, is particularly. anxious/te 
appear tough on Soviet relations: As 
chairman of the influential Foreign 
Relations Committee, he has threat- , 
ened that the new* Strategic Anns;.; 
Limitation Treaty (SALT ID will not 
be reported out of committee until 
the Soviet brigade leaves Cuba. 

Caught in nuddle | 

Church’s vehemence bias created a I 
political and diplomatic problen[.for 
President Carter. The brigade pre- ! 
sents no threat to the United States j 
mainland and does not violate any 
agreements between Washington^ 
and the Kremlin. Furthermore, un- 
certainty lingers about how long it ■ 
has been in Cuba. The Soviet Union, 
claiming that the troops have been* 
there since 1962, is my^ied by the 
belated discovery by U.S. intelli- 
gence a nd suspects a plot to buttle 
SSETTJ. 

In effect. Carter finds himself 
trapped between Church and the 
Kremlin. His only approach so far 
has been to try to cool the rhetoric. 
Vance and Soviet ambassador Anato 
ly Dobnoiin held low-key talks last 
week, working for a compromise in 
which neither side would lose face 

Some critics accused the adminis- 
tration of trying to back down last 
week by droning hints that the bri- ' 
gade was merely training Cuban i 
troops in maneuvers. But State De- 1 
partment spokesman Hodding Carter I 
3d denied that, saying the adminis- 1 
tration stood by its description of the I 
troops as “combat." ! 

U. S analyse said the issue must be 
seen in the context of the Brezhnev 
succession struggle, which has al- 
ready begun, and the Soviet military 
buildup. The tough line announced ; 
by the Soviee last Monday in a front- ; 
page editorial in Pravda is a sign that j 
negotiations are^gbing to be dUticult 
and not quickly resolved. ' ^ 

In pursuing detente during the 
eariy and. middle 1970s,. analysts say, 
Brezhnev had- to overcome* opposi- 
tion from hard-line members of* his 
government - Those analysts point 
out that Brezhnev cannot now afford’ 
to alienate those hard-liners for fear 
that his career will end in theigno 


mlnious manner that Khrushchev’s 
ended. It was Brezhnev and Soviet 
Premier Alexei Kosygin who led the ; 
coup against Khrushchev in 1964. j 
“Publicly demanding a withdrawal 
— a public humiliation — is not how i 
this confrontation is going to be 
solved," said one Stale Department 
official, a Soviet expert. “Just as 
Kennedy offered Khrushchev an out 
in 1962,' the Soviets cannot be backed 
against the wall in this instance. Just 
as weexpect the Soviets to be sensi- 
tive to our: domestic political situa- 
tion, we must understand that they 
often must make foreign policy from 
domestic political considerations as 
well." ' -r' 

American officials believe^that the 
Soviets have reason to avoid confron- 
tation with the United States: Given 
their serious economic problems and 
desire for predictability in the arms 
race, the argument goes, the Soviets 
very much want to have SALT H rati- 
fied as soon as possibl^i’Thby know 
the Cuba i^ue imperils ratlficatioa. 

And^the facMhat a struggle over 
Brezhnev’s successor has started is 
another reason to stabilize foreign 
relations; the Soviet leaders would 
rather spend their time on internal 
maneuvering and issues involving 
the domestic economy, analysts said. 

Some U.S. analysts believe that 
Soviet desire for U. S. technology and 
grain gives Washington leverage. By 
sa)dng that the entire nature of their 
relationship is at* stake, the Carter 
Administration is forcing the Soviets 
to choose between detente and a few 
thousand soldiers, according, to some 
administrationofficials. - 
But other analysts point out that, 
defense spending and national pres- 
tige ^de, the Soviets can argue that 
those soldiers have been stationed in 
Chiba for years^ and it is too late for 
United States to be making^ an 
issue of them; Moscow can argue that 
the United States knew of the troops 
earlier and acquiesced by not pursu- 
ing the matter. " r 

“Aside from their desire . to see 
SALT ratified, it is hard to' under- 
stand why the Soviet leaders would 
want to be cooperative — especially 
at the outset,” said an administration 
expert on the Soviet- Union. “After 
all, at this point it is as dangerous for 
one of them to be seen as soft on the 
United ‘States, as it. ls>for one of our | 
politicians to be soft oir- the Soviet I 
Union."' , , . . 
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The Cuban TroopsJssue Is a Heada che for Moscow Als o: 


Past History 



Backs in. 





By BERNAW) GWERTlMAN^v^ 


WASHINGTON— For Leonid I. Brezhnev, the lat- 
est. Anieilca»li»plied hiror^over Soviettnwps in 

newsDaner. Pravda, Indicated last wedt, the Rus- 

a non-lsaue. The troope. the Russl^ 

In Cuba slnee 19C2 at same force level, and wim tte 
«««.« mission: the training ol Cuban loices in Soviet 

my he has handled the matter — giving the « W«"- 
an^ at the start; of agieei^ 

Chutelr and odMT influential politicians vjo taw 
made the SALT agreementThostage to thr with- 
drawal ofAtaSoviettroopa.^ V. . . . , V ■ — 

Since Mr. Bredmev, now in Us last years In pow, 

has stated a considerable part of Us prestige on the 

treaty, the whUa affair must be dls- J 
conctrtiagw HIs retotions, with Presi* 
daxt Caittr liftve never been smooth 
but the latest decvel^pment must have 

caused the Soviet leadw tad his aides 
♦ to wonder even more about the Ameri-* 

/van AAniBiatration*s ability to deliver^, 
on its promises^ « ,■ . z ^ 

- Russians delict in a conspiratorial /- 

view of events. In their perspective, m - 
of the. situation, oould. 
produce the fallowing analysis*^ - 
Against til* background of: strong 
criticism of Sovtet-American d&ent*^ J 
in the United SUtss, the Carter Ad- 
ministration. nevertijeless summit 
the pUitical courage to 

treaty in June. It is sent to Capitol^ . 

in July- Just when the President’s do- j 
mestic pi^ttlaiity is dropping because • 
of economic tmuUes and poor man- 
agementol oil resources-- - •: ? 


To improve his political standing* Mr. Carter lhas 
some ol Ua Cabinet officers and tries to wt decisiy » 
ly. But he is facing a growing 
Edward M. Kennedy, vdtose brothy, J^ « 
remembered by Soviet leedm 
Khrushchev to remove Russian misses trm Cuta 
in 1962, and.also for opening the "ditente « by 

signing the first nuclear test ben treaty a year lateri 

Then suddenly, or so it appotrstoMoscow^Senetw 

Church, chalnnan of the Forelgn^ttoCm^^ 

tee. who untiLtlm has w pportad the SALT tre^, 

jSSlouncesttottahasb^wldthat*^ 
brigadels inCubn. ttattUsvlolatasttaMow^ 
triM and the troops must be removed or else 
wiHnottanitifled.Mr.C«t erendSecy «^Sa^ 

Cyrus R; Vmtce also mate-stataments^ying 
therituattonte*’nnacceiteMa.” ;-^- ^ 

The Soviet Embassy in Washington bed wtwnea 
throughout July that the SALT treaty wm procce o- 
^^me^^smootUy than- ejected to ^ 

Rdations committee. i 

Carter AdmiUstration? The eagtanetty to 1 

however bizarre to Ameri^,wtsgiotebIy^ttta1 

Admitostratlon and its suppor^ losing pop«!v VI 
primarily because of economic issues, aUtowed the 
Central lnf »<»genc« Agency to msnufac^ a 
«'5ovlet crisis.” This permined the Presidait to y 
pear decisive, to distract attention ^ 
omy, and to counter the strong antWttente crowd 

which called him too concilfatory: V ' 

For Mr. Brezhnev and his Politburo c olleag ue s, the 
developments, which oceun^ as 

tensions. Yet at the start of Us Atontoistra^ ta 
s^ed to want to embarrass tta Soviet leede^ 

by frecinently reistog Soviet humm rights vtoialtow 

strategic anna. Mr. CaW toi^eomp^tlm 


00 
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was natural ia Sovie^Araeiican relatioas but he al- 
lowed Zbigniew Brzeziasld, bis national security ad- 
viser, to act the sore loser wfan tbe Soviet Union 
made gains in Aftica and Asia. 

In tbe CubaasitnatiQa, Mr. Biedmefv, like Mr. Cat<> 
ter, has bad to weigh both domestic and fentiga 
policy contiderations. At tbe time of tbs 1962 Cuban 
missile crisis, Vasily V. XUznetsov, now Mr. Brezh- 
nev’s Vice President but then Mr. Khrutiicbev's spe> 
dal envoy, told the American negotiator, John C 
Mcdoy: “You Americans will never be able to do 
thistousagaia” 

Mr. Brezhnev was able to win the support of tbe 
Soviet military for the palace coup against Mr. Khru- 
shchev in 1964, ia part because of the taumiliatioa the 
armed forces had suffered two yean eazUer in Cuba. 
Mr. Brezhnev’s siqiport for tte steady, improve 
growth of Soviet military strength ia tile intervening 
IS yean was meamtoensure that Russia cottldstaod 
upjoaayultlmatamintheftiture.- < - - ' 

ThereisalsothematterofSoviattieet»Cttba.MOe- 
coWs most duraUe end loyal ally la the developiag 
world. Backiag down and withdrawing the troops 
bom Cuba just after Fidel Castro, at a meeting in 
Havana of socalled nonaligned' nationsi aggre^ 
sively defended tire Soviet” Union as- the: *^naoital 
, ally“ of the movement, would be hard to Justify to 
presimt and potential Soviet clients. 

Tlyis. it is likely that the PoUtbum win reject the 
withdrawal of trooprfrom Cuba as demanded by 
SenatorHenryM.Jaelaoo,Mr.'Churdiandothen— 
an outcome the carter Administration seems to have 
antidpated ^ refusing to ask publlely fOr it Ontbe 
othm’ hand, Mr. Brezhnev presumbably has no desire 
' to humiliate Mr. Carter and risk tbe collapse of the 
SALT treaQT over a nlatively minor matter. 

There are precedents on Cube, Mr. Brezhnev wUl 
be advised. In 1962, after the missile crisis, Mr. 
Khrushchev pledged not to Introduce any new offers 
slve weapons in Cuba. In 1970, under pressure from 
tbe Nixon Administration, Mr. Brezhnev agreed not 
to build a naval baseat Cienlttegos to 
service nuclear- p owered submarines 
which could pose a threat to the United 
States. In 1978, when it was tUsdosed 
that the Rtaslaiis bed sent MIG-23 
fighter-bombers tn-Cubm tbe Carter 
Administration raised tiw issue ^ 
etly. MOSCOW reaffirmed tbs 1962 ac- 
cord andpled^ that tbe plenea would 
DOtcarry nuclear weapons. 

Presumably, Mr. Bretimsv could 
. agree to bail out Mr. Caher by egree- 
ing^tiiat the Sovlet fOreesi in Cuba, 
would Jutve no oombet mhislon; the 
Pravde edltoriel already said their 
role wBspur^ advisory. Suchestat^^ 
ment would not hother President Cas- 
tro, who also has said there-ware do^ 
/Soviet advisershrCuba:!''/^'^ 

It is bard to see hoerMri'Biezhnev 
can do more. But fOr Mr. Outer and 
the SALT treaqr.ltmaynotbeenou^ - 




I • II 
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“Aigressive” Eagan^on ly Soviets 



Interview With 
Senator 

Richard G. Lugar, 
Republican, 

Of Indiana 


Q Senator Luger, does the preMnca of 
Soviat combat troopa In Cuba eenatttuta a 
throat to aaeurity? 

A Yes, because their presence 
makes possible a Soviet extension in 
Cuba well beyond those particidar 
troops. This is the type of protection 
the Soviets would require if they were 
to deploy nuclear weapons in Cuba. 

For instance, the troops could be the 
precursor of an expanded Cienfiiegos 
naval base to service nuclear-armed 
submarines or the placement of nucle- 
ar weapons to guard the MiC-23s that 
are already in Cuba. 

Q How la the Soviet action in Cuba dif- 
ferent from our stationing troops near the 
Russian border in Europe? 


A Our forces in Europe are purely 
defensive. They help to balance the 
forces of Western Europe against those 
of the Warsaw Pact. These forces are 
well known to everyone; they have not 
been introduced surreptitiously. We 
have not hidden their presence in Eu- 
rope. Beyond this, since the Soviet 
Union is a closed society, we must rely 
more heavily than they upon intelli- 
gence collection from foreign locations. 

Q Tha U.S. has troops atatlonad at the 
naval baas at Guantanamo Bay in Cuba. 
Wouldn’t they baianca out tha Russians? 

A The troops at Guantanamo Bay 
have been there for many decades. 
They are very different from the Sovi- 
et brigade because they have not been 
introduced covertly, they are a known 
quantity, and the Castro regime has ac- 
commodated itself to them. 

Q If the Soviet brigade has bean in 
Cuba for years, as soma bsHava, isn’t it a 
bit lata to be eoncamad about it? 

A Anytime that American intelli- 
gence discovers a combat brigade, it’s 
cause for very deep concern. 

If it has been there for a long time, 
our belated revelation of it is either an 
indictment of our intelligence capabili- 
ties or a suggestion that the nahire of 
the brigade has changed. 


Q How far would you go in demanding 
tha brigada’s withdrawal? 

A If I’m correct, this is a very ag- 
gressive extension of Soviet militaiy di- 
plomacy with regard to our country. 
We have to indicate that it is serious 
enough for us to forgo discussion of the 
SALT treaty and, beyond that, forgo 
trade and other relationships. 

Q Is getting the troops out of Cuba 
worth tha risk of losing Soviet agreement 
on SALT? 

A As I said, SALT could very well be 
postponed until the troops are re- 
moved and the situation is clarified to 
our satisfaction. 

There is another reason for postpon- 
ing SALT: It’s totally inconsistent for us 
to be debating the vmification of the 
treaty at the same time that serious 
questions are being raised about our in- 
telligence capability in Cuba. 

Q Don’t you think the United States is 
risking a miUtary confrontation with tho 
Soviat Union? 

A I don't see a risk of military con- 
frontation. Our response coidd be 
something that would lessen tension. 

It would certainly give the Soviets 
the signal that they may not want but 
really need to have at this point Our 
failure to insist on their leaving is likely 
to lead to an expanded Soviet pres- 
ence, which really does risk military 
confrontation farther down the trail. □ 




Interview With 
Representative 
Bob Carr, 
Democrat, 

Of Michigan 


Q Raprasantathra Carr, why do you 
feel that Soviat combat t r oo ps in Cuba 
posa no real throat to tha Unitad Statas? 

A The only danger posed by these 
troops lies in their apparent ability to 
provoke some into statements of hi^er 
stupidity. Even if the Russians had a 
combat sealift or airlift capability — 
which they don’t— ^o number of non- 
nuclear forces could hope to attack the 
U.S. without being annihilated. The 
only thing we’re directly vulnerable to 
is attack by strategic weapons, and our 
second-strike nuclear force gives us an 
effective deterrent against that. 


Q Aren’t you eoncamad about a Rui^ 
Sian military fores being baaed so dose to 
tha U.S. mainland? 

A How close they are is really of no 
significance since there’s no way they 
can get the strength to attack us. 

We have 4,700 troops in Turkey, 
which is right next door to the Soviet 
Union. Our troops there don’t threaten 
the Soviets, and theirs in Cuba don’t 
threaten us. 

Q Could this Incident ba an early stap 
toward tha craation of a ‘fortrasa Cuba” 
In tha Caribbaan? 

A A fortress is a defensive installa- 
tion. A “fortress Cuba” could only be a 
problem for us if we plan to invade it— 
which we don’t. 

Q Isn’t tha Monroa Doetrina— tha long- 
standing prinefpia forbidding foreign in- 
terfaranca in tha Wastam Hamisphara— 
being challenged? 

A The Monroe Doctrine was a uni- 
lateral statement never unconditional- 
ly accepted by the Soviet Union. 

And it’s well to remember it also in- 
volved a promise that, in return for no 
foreign intervention in the Western 
Hemisphere, we would not interfere in 


Europe in any way. We violated that 
beginning in 1917 and are violating it 
today in NATO. 

I support NATO nevertheless, but it 
does torpedo the Monroe Doctrine. 

Q If not here, where would you draw 
tha Hna on Soviat activity? 

A That’s the key question. I believe 
we should draw the \hm at the use of So- 
viet troops where they’re not invited. 

For example, if they invaded Nicara- 
gua by force, we’d be fully justified in 
opposing them militarily. 

Q Why should the Senate ratify the 
SALT treety despite the troop incident? 

A Fundamentally, because the trea- 
ty is in the interests of our national secu- 
rity. It isn’t a reward for the Russians’ 
go^ behavior; we do it because it’s a 
good thing for us. 

Q Does this troop kiddant show how 
littia the Russians care about SALT? 

A I don’t think it has anything to do 
with the tre^. These troops have been 
there possibly for years or decades. 
What is new is our discovery of them. 

Q Isn’t the Soviet Union testing Ameri- 
can resolve to maintain and defend stabil- 
ity in the hemisphere? 

A All that’s being tested is our ability 
to distinguish between the significant 
and the trivial. So far, we've flunked. □ 
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Cooling the Cuba Crisis 

Can quiet diplomacy end the furor in the Senate? 


that eavesdropped on the U.S.? And if 
U.S. intelligence did not know the an- 
swers to any or all of these questions, why 
could it not find out? 

One of the few facts known for cer- 
tain was that the Russian force, 2,600 to 
2,800 strong, was on duty in Cuba. Years 
ago U.S. intciligence began to pick up ref- 
erences to the Soviet force as a brigade, 
but officials who received that informa- 
tion attached little importance to it Last 
spring, worried about Cuban influence in 
Nicaragua and the Caribbean, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski’s National Security Council 
asked U.S. intelligence agencies to re- 
evaluate the Soviet role in Cuba. As late 


T hree times last week, the long black 
Cadillac limousine glided into the un- 
derground garage beneath the State De- 
partment; three times Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoli Dobrynin slipped into a private 
elevator and rode up to the seventh-floor 
office of Secrets^ of State Cyrus Vance. 

After each meeting both diplomats avoid- 
ed reporters’ questions. There had already 
been far too much threatening and ill-con- 
sidered rhetoric about the problem that 
confronted them: the controversial role of 
Soviet combat troops in Cuba. 

Just a week earlier, Vance had pub- 
licly declared that the newly reported ex- 
istence of a Soviet brigade in Cuba was 
“a very serious matter,” and 
that he would “not be satisfied \ . . • ^ 

with maintenance of the sta- 
ttis quo.” After several days of 
silence, the Soviets produced 
an unyielding answer. Pravda. 
the Soviet Communist Party’s 
official newspaper, declared 
that the Russian forces in Cuba 
were there solely for training 
purposes, had been training the 
Cuban army for 17 years, and 
had chang^ in neither size 
nor function during that en- 
tire period. Furthermore, said 
Prayda, the Soviet troops had 
“an inalienable right” to be 
where they were. Added 
Pravda: “All contentions about 
the arrival in Cuba of ‘orga- 
nized Soviet combat units* are 
totally groundless.” The pap^ 
blamed the whole crisis 
on elements within the U.S. 

Government that were trying 
both to undermine Cuba and 
prevent Senate ratification of 
SALT n. 

Though Vance would dis- 
close no details of his talks with 
Dobrynin, it was apparent that 
the Secretary of State was try- 
ing to be conciliatory. Even 
while the Senate continued to 
reverberate with demands for 

a Soviet withdrawal. State De- 

partment officials began sug- A perplexing number of unanswered questions. 
gesting that some face-saving 



Carter wHh Bmzimki and Vance outside Oval Office 


accommodation could be found. Perhaps 
the Soviets could disperse their brigade, 
or simply pledge that it had no offensive 
purpose. 

What was most perplexing about the 
whole aflair was the number of questions 
that remained unanswered. Was there 
really a buildup of Soviet forces in Cuba? 
If so, since when, and by how much? What 
exactly was the Soviet brigade doing in 
Cuba? Was it merely training Cubans, or 
did it have a combat role? Did its pres- 
ence represent a Soviet gesture to support 
Castro's maintenance of 40,000 Cuban 
soldiers in Africa? Was it guarding So- 
viet information-gathering installations 


as mid-July, Defense Secretary Harold 
Brown assured Senator Frank Church of 
the Foreign Relations Committee that 
this Soviet role had not changed. In Au- 
gust, however, after a U.S. camera sat- 
ellite photographed a Russian brigade on 
maneuvers with armored equipment near 
Havana, the U.S. concluded that a Soviet 
brigade was in Cuba as a combat unit. 
When informed of this conclusion. 
Church made it public, and coupled that 
with a warning that the Senate would not 
ratify salt n until the Soviet brigade was 
removed. Many of Church’s colleagues 
joined in the hue and cry, but last week 
some of them seemed to realize that the 


Senate was escalating the “crisis” 
out of proportion. They knew that 
Church, a longtime liberal and self- 
declared “friend” of Cuba’s Fidel Castro, 
faces a difficult re-election campaign in 
conservative Idaho. They also recalled 
that Church felt he had lost face by en- 
dorsing Brown’s earlier statement that 
there appeared to be no significant So- 
viet troops in Cuba. Whatever his polit- 
ical probiei^ Church insisted last week 
that the Soviets were challenging the U.S. 
Said Church: “I have not suggested that 
this constitutes the same threat as the mis- 
siles did in 1962. But it is contrary to U.S. 
interests to permit Cuba to be a Soviet 
base. And if we acquiesce on this, what 
kind of signal does that send to Castro 
and the rest of the world?” 

Church’s position undeniably em- 
boldened the opposition to salt. Senator 
Scoop Jackson, who opposes 
SALT anyway, char^ that the 
Soviets were building a “for- 
tress Cuba.” He noted that 
Cuba in the pa^ two years has 
acquired sophisticated MiG- 
22s theoreticaliy capable of 
penetrating the southeastern 
UB. The military buildup, said 
Jackson, represents “a major 
change in what the Soviets and 
Cubans believe they can get 
away with in this part of the 
world.” He demanded that the 
Soviets withdraw not only their 
combat troops but their planes, 
and that they inomiae to pro- 
vide Cuba with no more sub- 
marines. It was in this atmo- 
sphere that Louisiana’s influ- 
ential Senator Russell Long 
joiimd the opponents of salt 
and announ^ that he would 
vote against the treaty. 

Amid the rhetoric and con- 
fusion, one of the coolest voic- 
es in Congi^ was that of Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Robert 
Byrd. When he saw President 
Carter at the start of the cri- 
sis, B^ counseled calm and 
restraint Last week he predict- 
ed, somewhat optimistically, 
thkx the whole matter would be 
resolved within a few days. 
“There never should have been 
a crisis atmosphere to start 
with,” Byrd declared. “I’ve 
been here duri^ a few crises, including 
the missile crisis in 1962. 1 saw nothing 
in this one to justify panic or a hasty judg- 
ment on salt,” 

Byrd said he expected Church’s com- 
mittee to continue hearings on SALT, and 
he intended to bring the treaty before the 
Senate in early November. Said Byrd: 
“There is plenty of time for the dust to set- 
tle. I hope by then we can reach agree- 
ment on the treaty in an environment less 
charged with emotion than we had a week 
ago.” He then firmly repeated what he 
had told Jimmy Carter a week earlier 
“The salt treafy must not be held hos- 
tage to the situation in Cuba.” ■ 
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For Moscow, 

A Crucial Test 


Cuba Issue Threatens 
Essential Arms Treaty 


ByANTHONYAUSTlN 

SrMMMttetiavYartiTtaM* 

MOSCOW, Sapt. 18 — Tha Sovtot* 
American megotiatiooa OB Soviet troops in 
Cuba appear to bs a crueiai test for Soviet 
diplomacy no lass than for the Carter Ad* 
ministration. At stake is Senate ^pnval 

of a stntetfc aims treaty 
that has *'■«•««"* a corow' 
Nans stone of Soviet planning for 
Analysis a decade ahead. 

But bow the Soviet leader* 
ship is with the 

situation is a matter of pure con jeetore. 

The Soviet press, radio and tdevision 
have had nothing of substance to add to 
Pravda’s authoritttive sutement on 
Sept. 11 that the Soviet troops are in Cuba 
to train Cuban forces and ftv no other rea- 
son. Linked to sporadic repedtiona of the 
substance of Pravda’s sutement has 
been a spau of Soviet press reporu about 
American bases and forces overseas. 

The rrw uw g e. directed at Western and 
third-woild audiences over Moscow radio 
as wdl as at domestic public opinion, is 
simple: Why is Washington making sudi 
a fuss about Soviet traboing ccntingenu 
in Cube edten it has a base at 
rr nflutSnsiTio that Is a dagger p o int ed at 
Cuba’s beaxt and other miltaiy bases far 
from American shores? 

U.S.NotSatlslled 

Clearty Pravda’s sutement was not 
enough, and dw Carter Administration is 
trying to clear up tbs (jusetioa of ^lat a 
Soviet combat brigade la doing in Cuba 
and to see triiether there is something 
WasUngton should do about it. 

According to American offidala, there 
is a Soviet combat unit in Cube, with a 
stiu cp ii e sad infantry, rocket 
and a rm o r e d elements. Moscow has' not 
publicly acknowledged Uat. But what 
Pravda denied on Sept. U was the “arriv* 
al” of any combat nniU in Cube during 
the 17 years the Soviet military training 
center has eaistad there. The paper did 
not say arqrthing about the presence of a 
combat brigade in Cuba. Hence, the offl* 
clal Soviet position leaves open the possi* 
bility that such a brigade could have been 
formed with troops that had been routed. 


^ The question at issue is what the mi^ 
Sion and capabilities of this brigade are 
and how long it has been in existence. One 
theory is that it may be a demonstration 

unit used for training purposes, but no r» 
sponsible Soviet official is known to have 
offered that or any other explanatlan. 

The usual Soviet sources have not been 
accessible to Western correspondanu m 
the subject. Presumably, Soviet officials 
have not bndcan off working contacu 
with their Western dlplomatte col* 
leagues, but It is virtually certain that- 
tbey are not taUtag them aiqrthing 
Pravda did not say. 

What mi^ be the alttnatives before 
the Soviet Government? The questian 
cannot be answered sadsfaetorily, per* 
haps not even by d« Sovtet leaders them- 
selves, until die Carter Administration 
satisfies iUdf as to eriiat dm Soviet com- 
bat brlgi^ ia all about tt is trying u do 
this by taking enndier intelliagace look, 
and through Secretary or suu cyrus k., 
Tsui e‘T inne t ln gr wltfi thn *ifnr1nt ftm h ni 
sador, Anatoly F. Dobrynin- 

. , , UJ.DemaadslJkMy- ‘ ^ 

The Carter Administradon could con-j 
elude that the brigade is there for train* 
ing only, just as the Russians have said, 
and leave it at that. More likely, there 
will be «nm«ithinB the Administradon will 
ask of the Russians to ease American coit- 

cems. 

Moscow would seem to have three poe* 
sible courses — to withdraw the combat 
brigade, wtddt seems highly unlikely 
after Pravda’s categorical sutement; to 
pat, letdng the Administration 
make of it vdiat it wants, or tt try to no* 
godau a new understanding on Soviet 
military peiaonnM in Cube. Tbeoredcal* 
ly, the d^ altemadve, avoiding a seri- 
ous canfraBUdan, would seem m be most 
attractive u Moscow. 

At this point, speculation founders on 
ignorance of the basics of the situadon. 
What,' essentially, is the Soviet military 
and jxdidcal s tr ate gy in the Caribbean,, 
and why did Moscow feel It necessary to 
form a combat brigade in Cuba. What is 
the Soviet reading of the sdr in Washing- 
ton — that it is a waning furor not requir- 
ing major Soviet concessions or a grow- 
ing dispuu dut could kill the arms treaty 
and undo ddtenU? ^ . 

All dut can be said widi any d^ree of 
assurance Is that, in this volatile situa- 
don the Soviet leaden most be caught b»> 
tween retuctance to accept any further 
restrictions on thrir military deploy- 
menU in Cuba and tbs ovenidhig is^r* 
taime of the treaty. ; 
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As Talks on Soviet Troops in Cuba Drag, 
Chances for Solution, and for SALT, Dim 


By Kaken Eluott House 
f staff K^porter of THB Wall Smerr Jocilnal 
• WASHINGTON - As U,S,-Soviet talks 
over Russian troops in Cuba drag into th«r 
second chances of a politically accept* 
able solution dim and the threat to the arms 
Umitation treaty grows. 

The longer the negotiations continue, the 
harder It will be for Moscow to make con- 
cessions without losing face. Similariy. pro* 
longed talks will make it more difficult for 
President Carter to persuade the Senate- 
and the country- that an ambiguous out- 
come isn’t a victory for the Kremlin.. 

An ambiguous outcome currently seems 
most likely. Administration officials don’t 
expect the Soviets to remove, the brigade. 
Nor do they expect Moscow to the U.S. 
to live with the status quo. something the 
President has said is “tmacceptable.” 

What is being said in- the talks between 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance and Soviet 
Ambassador Anatoliy Dobrynin is a wril- 
kept secret But its clear the Soviets are 
bargaining hard. Carter administration offi- 
cials. who last week spoke optimistically of 
resolving this latest U.S. -Soviet dispute 
soon, don’t any longer. ”It may take some 
time.” says one official. 

Time doesn’t appear to be on Mr. Car- 
ter’s side. With hts leadership in doubt he 
can ill afford simply to let this dispute drag 
on. Nor can he expect It to slip quietly into 
diplomatic obllvioa as the future of the Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitatioa Treaty has become 
fi^y linked to a molutioa of the Soviet 
troop issue. 

Already, the momentum for SALT that 
existed after the initial hearings this sum- 
mer is gone. Last week. Sen, Russell Long 
(D., La.) seized the Soviet presence in Cuba 
as a reason to announce that, he will vote 
against the treaty. Sen. Sam Nunn (D., 
Ga.). widely considered the most inlluaitial 
, Senator on SALT, has seized upon new de- 
lays in the SALT vote to renew his demands 
! that the President outline a five-year de- 
i fense-spending program . before the vote. 


currently expected ‘ around Thanksgiving, j 
That defense program. Sen. Nunn says, is 
critical to secure his vote for SALT. 

Even if Mr. Carter secures ^me face- 
saving resolution from the Russians, he is 
likely to find it hard to restore momentum 
to the SALT debate. Any outcome short of 
the removal of the troops will be seen by 
many in the Senate as phony. So; Mr. Carter 
will be in the uncomfortable position of de- 
folding a fuzzy solution as a real and ac- 
cei^able one. 

Administratiott officials still talk of a so- 
lution that somehow ronoves the combat 
I chancteristtcs of the Soviet brifiade. That 
CTM uIri he done in a varteQr of ways, these ot> 
Hrtaia note^ So far, Moscow insists that the 
brigade is there only to train Cubans. 

If the President can’t win an agre«nent 
he beUeves he can sail poiittcaUy, he can, of 
course, always abandon the talks and take 
unilateral steps to alter the situation. For in- 
stance, he could beef up U.S. forces at 
Guantanamo Bay in Cuba, or be could make 
a show of military force in some other re- 
gion such as the Indian Ocean. 

Such a move would be out of character 
for Mr. Carter, but it is one option under 
consideration. The President’s advisers ac- 
knowledge Moscovr may be unwilling to give 
enough to permit a solution Mr. Carter can 
defend as a real change. With SALT already 
in jeopardy and Sen. Edward Kranedy (D.. 
Mass.) testing the starting blocks, they 
know Mr. Carter can’t afford to appear to 
be caving in to the Soviets. . 
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Cord Meyer: The verification gap| 


The long delay of Anjeri- 1 
can intelligence in spotting | 
the infiltration of Soviet 
. combat troops into Cuba has 
raised new doubts in the- 
Senate about the reliability: 
of U.S. SALT verification 
techniques. •, , - 

' ' These doubts wil£'noirb» 

' Sharply intensified by. t^e 
failure, previously-unre* 
ported..of the carter admin- 
istration-'tO'Obtaiir-Tnridsh. 
assent tb ah' ing«iroiis.na!W 
methodr-'Of monitoring 
Soviet missile tests. The coL: 
lapse.oC this attemihfo com- 
pensate for the loss of the- 
U.S. bases in Iran leaves a 
gaping four-year hole in thw 
American..verification caper. 
. bility.. -iv: 


U-2 flights-a condition of 
their cooperation. Carter 
tried and failed to get Leo- 
nid Brezhnev’s greement 
at the Vienne summit To 


Soviet behaviorr ;/■ 
seems almost % 
designed to make^%^ 
SALT ratification 

drive home<r Brezhnev's 
objection, Soviet ambassa- 
dors around the world have 
been telling Turkish diplo- 
mats that Moscow is ada- 
mantly opposed to U-2 spy 
planes on the border. ' 


Last month. Carter offi- 
cials reluctantly faced up to 
the Soviets' unwillingness 
to allow U-2 flights along the 
Russian-Turkish border to 
pick up the telemetry from 
Soviet missile tests. Ground 
sites in Turkey are no sub- 
stitute for the bases in Iran 
because the intervening ter- 
rain prevents Uneof-sight 

- coverage of- , the launch, 
'phase, of - missile testing.. 

- Without access to this data, 
it will be 1 impossible t» 
determine,- ■ r - reliably; 

- whether . the Soviets> are 
: cbeatfngjntitheSALT limits 

bn the sizeand payload tA~ 
new mlssiled^ . c 

; ...Vi-,. 

. After ' the^ Turks imade 
Soviet acquisKence to sudk 

Ir. - 1; ' ’’v. 


Lacking a substitute forU- 
2 coverage, the administra- 
tion was obliged to admit to 
senatorial critics that cru- 
cial data on Soviet missile 
testing could not be col- 
lected until anew surveil- 
lance satellite had been spe 
dally designed and built to 
pick up the missing teleme ' 
try. As ■‘^CIA Director 
Stansfield Turner, testified 
to the Senate,*^ a suitable 
satellite could »not be 

orbited until 1984. 

- ■ ■ 

To meet the dilemma, the 
Carter administration came 
up with' a quick-fjbc solution 
that at first blush seemed to 
promise access-to the essen- 
tial data and an escape for. 
the-TorkS'from Soviet pres- 


sure. As a substitute for the 
U-2, Carter officials pro- 
posed the deployment in 
Turkey of a different type of 
plane, the EB-57. This air- 
craft is a two-seater with an 
altitude of 45,000 feet, origi- 
. nally designed to carry elec- 
tronic equipment: to jam 
hostile defendye radars; ; ' ^ 

Fitted with new antennae 
.to pick up the^ missile te^- 
Temetry, this plane was to 
fly from Turkish bases 
.when Russian missils tests 
iwere believed to be immi- 
-nent. With only ball the alti- 
/^tude/of 'the U-2, it would 
; have been less effective but 
] still capable of recovering 
someof the launch data. 

In its- favor was. the fact 

that this plane did not have 
the U-2's historical record of 
espionage activity, bat un- 
like the U-2 it had to fly from 
"Turkish airfields. The hope 
was that the Turks might ac- 
cept its deployment on-their 
territory and the Soviets 
I -would not be able to identify 
;itsparpose. ^ 

When UB. ambassador in 
Ankara, Ronald %>iers, was 
first instructed to request - 
Turkishapproval, he bdked 
on, grounds that the Turks 
would have to refuse be- 
cause of the high.' risk of 
exposure. When.bis objec- 
tions wereoverruledCSpiers, 

- in mid-August,-' -put the 
proposal to Prime Minister 
Ecevit,.who predictably de- 
clined to go alongi-'' i ' 


The adminstration now | 
finds itself back at square ; 
one on a crucial aspect of i 
the verification issue with i 
no solution in sight until { 
1984. Carter officials are par- 
ticularly concerned that 
outgoing U-S ambassador to 
Rttssiai Malcolm. Toon, mapt 
now reverse Ms grudging^ 
approval of the SALT tzeatju 

-^Toon-’s-snpport was only 
-wooK by assurances that the. 
D-Stponld be able to work 
ont''e6operetiTe arrange- 
ments with the Turks to re- 
place thfrlruian sites. Now 
both ,Tobn and. Sen. John. 
Glenn will be hard to per- 
suade that the higher risk of 
Soviet evasion is worth tak- 
ing.-':. _ 

: Moreover," Soviet behav- 
ior seems almost 
deliberately designed to 
make SALT ratification 
more difficult. The Soviets 
are obviously more inter- 
ested in building e cordoa 
sanitain around their terri- 
tory to prevent American 
suEveUlance than tbay are 
in establishing cooperative 
verification procedures. 


The irony IS that the Sovi- 
ets. by openly condncting 
field maaeaven of their bri- 
gade in Coba, invited a dis- 
covery which has given 
weight to arguments that 
they cannot be trusted in a 
SALT agreement that is less 
than 100 per cent verifiable. 
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By LesHelL Gdb 


WASHINGTON' It is getOng . 
harder and bardar ta lowvr adiat is 
going OR in Cuba with that Sofviet hrl-^ 
gade, aod easier and easier to under* 
stand tho disarray in Washington... 
Maybe the Soviet personnel in the bri* 
gade have been in Cuba since 1962. 

. Maybe they did perfbm training, and : 
ad^dsoiy dudes and were just recently 
given a brigadocommand structure. 
Maybe it is a combat brigade now, and 
worthy of a serious Adrainistradon rw^ 
sponse. But the point is this: Before 
Che facts could be esublished, a num* 
her of scared and ambitious political 
leaders, legidators and a few Admin- 
istradon policy makers went off like 
firecrackers. . — 

One reason for the paniois the cli- 
mate of near-hysteha about the Soviet 
Union’s railita^ capability and inter- 
national designs that has been created 
by right-wingers and- abetted and 
magnified by the news media. .. 

Another reason is tlud President 
Carter has not been aMa to formulate 
an overall policy toward tha Soviet 
Union that lets Moscow know where 
we draw the biles and gives the Ameri- 
can people confidence that the Admin- < 
istmdon knows what it is doing; ; 

For several years^ the rii^t wing, 
embodied in organisations such as the 
committee for the Present Danger 
and the American Security Counci], 
has increased the vtdume of its drum- 
beat about growing Soviet might and 
weakening American capability. -The 
thrust of their point has been a fair ' 
one. P resi d e n ts Gerald R. Ford and 
Carter, recognising the need to main- 
tain thrmilitary balance, responded 
byincreasingdefonsespending. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
16 September 1979 


But the n^^winger3 were not satis- i 
tied. They embarked on a holy war. 
They demanded total agreement with 
their position or theacened that they 
would ‘*get you next election.” They 
have the money and the workers to 
makethethreat seem reaL 
^ Their p r ono un cements of fear and 
their political p owe r has made for 
good news stories. Regrettably, the 
news media has found boring, and has 
largely ignored, thn more-balanced 
views ^ the views that granted that 
Soviet power presents us with new and 
serious prol^eins but understands that ' 
the Russians ha ve serious problems of 
■■ theirown. v'':. • 

It lu» gotten m the point wheiw iiiod>^ 
erate politidatts and: ofMaIr either 
have not bothered to gxpress their 
‘ views or have been afraid to aqmss a 
balanced view for fear of being 
branded as apologistt for Moscow. 
This is not to say that a McCartby4ike 
. atmo^>bere prevails, but tbe right- 
wing attack has fundamentally di^ . 
torted the policy debate. 

This was the climate for the latest 
foreip-policy crisis, over the brigade^ 

This explains Senator Frank 
Church’s ill-timed disclosure about the 
brigade and ill-advised position that 
the strategic arms limitation treaty 
should be held hostage to its witbdraw- 
al. . 

This tdls us why White House offi- 
cials have latched on to the situation 
as an opportunity to prove tbe Presi- 
dent’s toughness. 

It also accounts for the desire of 
some officials in the Sute Department 
and tbe Central Intelligence Agency 
, not Ui uppeuf Cd be t6 tSeliftof the 
WhiteHouse. 

It explains the statemoits Presi- 
dential candidates that the bHgade 
bad to be out of Cuba by sundown — 
otherwise there would be a shootottL * 

Thesepeoplecmtinue to insistpubli- 
cally on tbn complete withdrawal of 
the brigade, even chough some of them 
privattiy admit that Moscow will not 
do so and even chough they thems^ves 
have no practical way to bring this 
about 

What makes the brigade incident so 
deadly serious is that it exposes and 
dramatizes that the Administration 
has no overall policy for dealing with a 
now more-powerful Soviet Union that 
either Moscow finds compiling oc 
that the American people can be^ to : 
understand and suDcx)rt. w-... 


Mr. Carter needs to stake out a solid 
middle ground that is not simply a 
patchworir of conflicting views. To 
hold that ground , he must take on the 
right wing front^y; he can show the 
contradiction between accepting the 
notion that the Russians are 10 feet tall 
militarily and at the same time believ- 
ing that we need only to be tough and 
resolute to make Moscow b^ for 
mercy. He also has to deal with tbe 
naivetd of some lefr-wittgen who think 
that we can re^xxid to growing Soviet 
military strength with husinessao- 
usual* 

: Mr. Carter ban to coovinceMdoeow 
and Missouri that he has a oohereet 
way oi maintaining and managing a 
worid i^Vmilitary parity b e tw ee n the 

^ OT p e r pbwers. A^ compromise on the 
briga^ that be is trying to de^op 
will inevitably be messy and djpen to 

'' question. TKfithout an overall- policy 
that makes sense, be will never g^ 
puMie acceptance of the com p ro m ise 
and without sodi a policy we can con- 
tinue to expect every little annoyance 
like tbe brigade to turn into a diplo^ 
matic and domestic political crisis. 


LeslieH. Gdh, senior asseeiatr of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Intemo* 
tionol Peace and former Director of 
the Bureou of Pofitico-Milfrary A/ybirs 
(ft the State De pa r tm e nt, isaguest col^ 
ummsL '* V * ' 
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Joseph Kraft 

The Cost of Cuba 

The latest storm over CBba prorides As a m^ter of fact, something . 
a textbook study in the mismaaage* ctumged the oatore of the Soviet pres* i 
meat of foreign policy. But far more ence in Cuba in an important vny with* 
than abundant goofs are involved. For out American inMIigenee officers 
all the go(rfs lead back to a common knowing about it and passing it on to 
policy-ihe pcdicy of trying to ^ipease higher authority. The reason for that 
the Third World. ' ftilnre is clear. Intdligence officers are 

The blundms beeanmvtvidljr appar* aeUms who respond to their customers, 
ent with, the surfacing of tho p r e s e nt When a president wanta.informatiait 
Cuban problem. On Aug. ah Sen. Frank on Cuba, it is forthcoming; When- b* ■, 
Church^ Idaho wutoM about the dia* doeanX he doesn’t get it : 
coveryotaBnasiancombatunitHeas* nut thm^^r^rtai^ a/iminhtf unw 

nonneed tho fact. dm. next day, and want intelligoncoahoih.Cnba,ItdidnX 
rfftwiiHii tiMiiiritha r nM—ii- ■ even act OD vdiatcame ha Way. Thus 
For four mere days; various pubBe ■ • the se cret ai y of state and the secretary. ' 
persons edioad those views. But it was of defraseromully deniedthe assertion 
only on Sept 5 that the adnrtnWratioa vriien Sen. Bkhard Stone, on July 17, 
began higlrievei deilberatta ns on what ‘ first claimed there was a Soviet combat ^ 
to do widi tho Rnmlan unit Thus the unit in Cuba^ Norwas tbere a seriooa 
issue was allowed to kick around pub* raaetlan''flom the administextiott to^ ' 
licly for a foil we^ before the admin* earlier word diat MiG fitfitets, soin»>-- 
istratioa evmt began to detannine hr tfanes widk Bnafian pilots, were partkl*' 
policyline; - peting in the air defense of Cuba, 

The White House claims that Churdt Nw to alarms about Cohan troops in 

was given advance-notice of the eouw Ethiopia and Yemen. Nor to theposd* - 
bat unit only because it feared wwd Uhty that Cubans might be fostering, ; 
was going to leak anyway; Bat even if . w at least turning to advantage, the 
he tried, whidi is notcleer, the official radical movements taking om Nicara* - 
who alerted the senator lacked the - gna and oUiar coantrlM in Central 
weight to kMp him silent— a first goed. Amteica. r 

Secretary of State Cyms Vanea did not , Why? Because a major. fiieme of tho^ 
persuade the aanator it was hiqiortant ' administrstionhu been tha cultivation 
to stay mum-a sacond goof. President of radical.. ^Thlrd World countries., It 
Carter refused to take calls from, embraced the pdky of radical blacks 
Church— a third goof. ' for southom Africa It bought the pro>- 

The reason leaks were feared is that gram of radical Araba for a “compre* ' 
word of the diseovery bad spread hanstvesetdementr in the Middle East, 
widely within the intMl^ance conmni- Itsoughtpuldicty toknitup tiaawifiL v 
niw. vhleh k not happy with the Car* Viatnam-oot to mention Cuba, 
ter adminktrafion. But the Carter ad* In fact, tho Third World .countries ' 
minktratioa bad pianw <d fime to have taken advantage of the admin- ' 
tighten its boid-ott tha httailigenet tako - ktratkm. They have hit, and contfaniO’^' 
from Cuba, k didn’t— anothmgoofc ' to bit, thk country whero-it lives— in 
To sweeten the intelligence cornmn-- the p^ of teL They have sided widi 
nlW. Vance spoke ci the discovery in Bnssia— most reeendy at the Havana... 
toms that made it seem fite combat conference of noneliipied countries — ^ 
unit may have been in Cuba at lesst inderiding Amaricansecurityinterests '- 
since 1978 and pertiaps since the IMQs. in Europe, the Middle East and Asia. - - 

That way, any charges of failure would The Soviet combat unit in Cuba k 

besoftened. '~''*--'*>—'—--onIyonefniitofthepolieyofappeaa*’- 

But in stroking InMligenco ofilcen; ing the Third Worid. That its dkcovwy .. 
the secretary tan^ldtiy planted the sus* puts SALT in Jeopardy and ditches the . 
pidon that the dirW deed was done by hope of . reaching a consensus on de> 
the Russians while Gerald Ford, or fense spending may seem unfair. But it - 
IUchardNixon.wu on the watch. Mth k not anrprking. It k the cost that an " 
blame being directed at them, Bepuih administration pays for blindly follow^ 
licaos have not exactly been keen to ingadumbpoli^. .. . * 

help the adminktratian. niimruMsniBirtwiTm ...'ll': 
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Qayion Fritchey : 

Misreading | 
Monroe i 

The latest Cuban crisis has again fo> 
cused attention on the Monroe Doctrine^ 
and again shown how little it is under* 
stood or how ttane and a fastchangingl 
world have largely overtaken it ;■ 
- -'-Iq jasgjog uttimatunis casing focJlbd 
|TOm|»r-wiaidrawet-<rf= Tt ili a^ 
stationed in Cube, even presumably 
well-informed congressional leaders 
seem to be laboring under the impres* 
Sion diat tte' .Soviet presence is a viola* 
tioh of the policy enunciated by Fres^ 
dent JamesMonroe on Dec. 2, 1823* 

'TVe must demand that they leave 
Cuba,” says Sen. Richard Stona^I>f:ia.), 
who has a large cousUiuency of Cufiut 
exiles. Calling on the president ^ jn* 
voke the Monroe Doctrine’ Stoner says 
that ”our nation's policy for moretii^ a 
century has been to oppose the eStab*' 
lishment of bases in this hemisphen by 
counttleswhodon*tbeIongbereJ*’;i*.^ ■ 
But in practice, we have for theJ^- 
century or so tederated a nimberof hn* 
perialistie fweign invoivments id.the 
hemisphere. However, various pr^ 
dents have added so many: ^enkUmst 
“corollaries,” and. personal interpseta* 
tions of the Monroe Doctrine thatiK is 

ea^ to see why so many Americah&^d 
foreignets)- are- now- mtontaJn. ijSqat 
what it has come tostandfoK^- -- C" 
How did the authw hinselfdefStirlt? 
In an 1823 message to Congress^ M^nrae 
said. “Wecould iwtyiew'anyintccpreta*'- 
tion for the purpose-of oppressing tIEm. 
(the South Amcxican stattpp dr control- 
ling is any otheemanner’ their dodny 
by any European power, in- any d&er 
than as the manifestadon of an'un*v 
friendly disposition toward, the United' 
States.” : 

The operative phrase,, it wiH be- 
noted, is “for the purpose of oppressing . 
them.” Later, Monroe elaborated: **nie 
American continents .. . 7'gre henee-^ 
forth not to-be- considdretf-ay-snSjects} 
for future colonization by any £ur>-' 
pean powers.” . 


Monroe’s clear intent was to head oft 
European imperialistic adventures in 
the Americas. There is no indication 
that he was trying to deny the right of 
any Latin American country to seek 
and accept foreign assistance, for^o- 
nomic and defenseporposesj as h^me 
case of Cuba and Russia;'.i^'' > ' 

Monroe’s declaratian was -diedfited 
against the assumed danger- tharitha | 
European powers intended tO; inter'* j 
vene in Central and South Amoicar-to 
restore to Spain colonies thatj-Jad 
revolted and gained independenen. 

The danger engiorated, but tba-llte* 
roe assertioo stood, although for ffloLof 
tha 19lh eatnty It onmnandad'bo gr^ 
respect Moreover, there was Kttle-teae 
tion in the United States to thb Bri^ 
occupatfon of die Ealldand Istand% .^e 
French, blockade of Mexlca and Arg^ 
tina hr 1838, and the encroachmenis at 
Britain in Central America-^ ^ 

Actually, tha -deciaratien ‘was^aot 
even referred to-as a “doctrine” nnbl 
1834, but even then it continuedtlo 
meet with sharp challenges, eqiecially 
in the period of our Civil War, Spun 
occupied the Dominican Republic; , 
Firance, intervening in Mexico^ set Up a I 
monarriiy under the Austrian ai^ 
duke Maximilian. And so itwent JtP- 
The most c on trov e rs la t “conriSayf^ to 
Oie doctrine was authored by President 
Theodore Roosevtit in 1904 Whito still 
tebidding European' intrioions' hr jdie 
Americas, it in effectieserved ^at 
for the United State itstf under certain 
condithm The cnoUaiy paved the way 
tor a series of UJS. interventions in Cen- 
tral America and tbe Caribbean. 

It is not surprising that this genei^ 
ated a growing resentment against the 
doctrine in Latin America, where it 
was seen as an offensive exp r e ss ion of 
U.S. hegemony in the new .wqrld* 

The- Pan American- ^te^ f^klly 
Joined in a declaratkm of thrmbv^'as- 
serting that all inteveution in thSr’do- 
mestic or external, affairs otone^tc 
by another waeillegaLThat, hotefter, 
did not deter our Bay of Pigs-hm^m' 
in 196r or the military dccupadoft^ 
the Dominican Republic In 1965;.~Apd 
the United StateestiU maintains its.big 
naval base at Guantanamo Bay, des^ 
Fidel Castro's protests. 


At the Just^ncluded 'Third World 
conference in Havana, attended by-lSf 
nations including 22 from Latin Amer 
ica, the delegates were conspicuously 
unmoved by Secretary of State Cj/rus 
Vance’s assertion that the Ru^an i 
troop presence was a “serious matteh” i 
According to the Baltimore Sun’s: 
Havana correspondent, the delegate ! 
“mainly ignored it, disparaged &.or : 
consid«ed it a drilherato move tojn- 
fluence the conference by dembnacrat- 
ing Cuba’s dose Soviet ties.” ■* 

Is Pravda right or- wrong w1iib% it 
says; “SovietCuban cbopention ^of 
: many years, dictated by Cuba^dddbt 
program, comprises ■ - an ^-Tnattertabk- 
right of two sovereign states. Anyrat- 
tonpts to restrict tbis right ate V-bla- 
tant contradiction at accepted ni^ 
of international rdationships. . 

Why not submit this question of in- 
temational law, or practice, to tUbDr | 
ganizatlon of American State foreahr i 
consideration? Surdy we have hac i 
enough confrontation. 


I • ' It 
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U.S. Said to Develop Policy Op tions! 
on Issue of SovietForce m Cuba 1 


ByRlCHARTBURT 


SpKW BvTtoMMV Y«t 

WASHINGTON, S€pt. 18 _ Govern- 
ment offldaU said todiqr that the Admin- 
istration was developing several policy 
options in the event of an unsatisfactory 
resolution of the dispute over Soviet com- 
bat troops in Cuba, includh^^increase 



_ omdai 

said that AiabaSdtf Auuiiy F. Dobry- 
nin of the Soviet Union had been told in re- 
cent discussions that the presence of a 
Soviet brigade in Cuba had become a seri- 
ous issue in relations b et ween the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

, The official declined to discuss ^^t 
the U^'ted States was asking^ the Soriet" 
Union to do about the troops and he re-^ 
fused to describe wbMt stips might be 
; taken if the Russians did not accede to 
: American demands, r- - » 


Other officials suggested that there 
‘^^were several steps the President could 
taka if th e Soviet Union did not satisfy 
ooncema. These include an increaaa In 
the Am^can naval presence around 
Cuba, where the Unlt^ States already 
has a naval base at Guantdnamo; a slow- 
down in trade and sales of advanced tacb- 
nok^ to the^Soviet Union,,and closer 

ecooondc ties with China. 

' Some offldala said that encouraging 
o^w Weste|n countries to provide 
with military equipment was another oi> 
don to the United Sutes.. 

‘ One official^ noting that . Mr. Vance 
would probably not discuss the iskie with 
Foreipi Miniker Andrei A.. Gromyko 
until early next week, suggested that the 
pause was meant to induce the Russians 
t hink about the consequences of this 


I In response to quesrloning,>* t^ official 
I said that, at a meedag of the National Se- 
j curity Council on Monday, Presidant Car- 
ter asked aides to outline series of spe» 
cific options** whose use would depend on 
the outcome of the talkp b e twee n Secre- 
tary of SUte Cynw R. Vance and An^bas- 
sadorDobr ynin . V ? ^ 

I Althougfa.tha officiai would not list the 
options, heireiterated a comment made . 


by President Carter earlier this month 
that Washington could not be expected to 
respect Moeoow^s *^sehsittvities and oon- 
cems** if tbe SovteS Unlon ignored Ameri- 
can interestsw'^.A^ri-i^I-'iii.'iE^'.':;^ . - 


proDiem lor the future sttte of the rtia- 
donship.** 


Today, Zbigniew Bnezlnski, Mr. Car- 
ter's national security adviser, told re* 
porters that the troop issue was only part 
of a larger problem created by Soviets 
Cuban military cooperation and that the 
States had -to compete effective- 
ly" with Moscow's use of Cuban troops as 
-a proxy flopce" in third-woridcoofliS. 

At the same time, Mr; BrzeziBaki em- 
phasized that it woixld be a to 

allow the issue to interfem with the Sen- 
ate's-ratmcation of the Sovlec-American 
strat^c arms treaty. Contending 
the United States faced -a test of our ma- 
turity and our leadenhip,’* he said the 
country needed both the new arms accord 
and expansion of its military capabilities I 
-across the board.** , .v . - J 
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article appeared the WASHINGTON POST 

ON PAGE rhl 18 September 1979 





Top Advisers 
on Soviet Brigade Issue 


By Don Oberdorfer 

Wttunstott ?oft s»ffWrtt*r^ 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union held a fourth meeting on the 
troops in Cuba issue here yesterday 
amid intensified policymaking and 
hlnts^ of renewed concern in the top 
ranks of the Carter administratioiu * 

* President Carter arrived at - thw" 
White House by helicopter- from 
Camp Dawid several hours ahead of 
schedule in head a meeting of his sen* 
ior forei^rpolicy advisers on the is* 
sue. White* House press secretary Jody 
Powell ^ skid^- *^ere^ were decisions . 
made,”" but he & refused to-dlsclo^- 
their imtikeer substance.-'.; 

Secretairy of State Gyrus R.: Vance n. 
left the meeting to see Soviet A mbas* > 

sador Anatoliy F. Dobrynin ^or 7T 
minutes at the State Departmeht'just ' 
before noon. 

Dobrynin then proceeded, to New 
York to meet Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei A. Gromyko, who was arriving, 
from Moscow for several weeks at the . 
United Nations.- 

The White House meeting, accont 
ing to informed sources, addressed 
the specifics of U.S. requirements for 
a successful resolution of the dispute. 
Carter and Vance have declared that 
the “status quo?* involving the pres- 
ence in Cuba of a Soviet combat bri* ^ 
gade Is unacceptable, but they haver^'^ 
not said publicly what the United 
States demands thatuthe Soviet*^ Union- 


The president is reported to have 
been irritated at news reports last 
week suggesting that the issue might 
be resolved by redefining the Soviet 
y fprce as a training rather than an op* 
erational unit. White House o^hcials 
said Carter is determined to reject 
any “cosmetic solution” to the prob- 
lem. ^ . . 

Reporters have been told there is 
agreement within the administration’s 
top rankr on “generaL notions” of a 
negotiated settlement of the dispute. 
One of the' aims of yesterday’s White 
House meeting was to refine those 
. general ideas.^ ^ 

Another ;topic of "^^7 nfeeting ‘rs3 
portedly was eontihgkncy planning for 
coun tennov ee if the_^ troops issue can- 

^ not be^yed tlyo ugh negotiations. 
Echoing a U.S. warning inade known 
late last week by an administration of- 
ficial in a briefing for reporters, press 
secretary Powell said: “We have a 
right to expect the Soviet Union to re 
spect our concerns [in Cuba] if they 
are to expect us to respect their con^ 
cems.” 

No details of possible UB. counter- 
actions were made public. Reporters 
were told late last week, without elab- 
oration,. that failure to resolve thb 
troops issue would bring “certain neg- 
ative consequences not of our desire” 
in U S-Soviet relations. ^ 

;; Administration sources did not dis-^ 
courage^specidation that, a Vance-Gro— 
Wko meetly. mthuii^.tht next fewH 


^ days mi^t b^the next step, but sidd • 
that no such mee^g. is now sched^ 
pled. , • 

With ratification of the strategic 
diplomatic negotiations. Nonetheless,., 
there was a strong hint of growing 
concern about the talks in the per- . 
sonal participation by Carter In yes -*4 
_been :UnusualIy:,aecretLvn,.>ibout.thfr^ 
arms limitation breaty and much else 
in U.S.-Soviet relationsr possibly hing- * 
ing on the outcome, both the • White 
House and State Depertment have 
terday’s policy review, a type of meet- 
ing he does not usuaUs? attend, r ^ 
The^SoviebrfJiiioii^in its only au- ' 
thorltativc^pubUd statement on the Is- 
su«v said its trobpe have been in Cuba 
for 17 yemjtn man “a training:^ cenr i 

ter/* and that their functions have net 

'- changedr~ — ^ 

After the United States made a ptib* 
lie issue of the matter* about two' 
5,week5 ago,* government 'researchers" 
found several public statements ^ 
President John F. Kennedy ref erring 
to the presence of Soviet ground 
forces in Cuba after Soviet ini^es 
and related technicians were with-^ 
drawn in settlemient of the ,1962 
ban missile crisis. ^ . L ..... 

On Jan. 24, 1963, for example, Ken- ' 
nedy said “some organized unitsT of 
^ Soviet military remain in Cuba “exer-^ > 
' cising” and “btdlding some barracks.’*^^^ 
It has not been esUbiUhed whether^^ 
these organized unite of nearly two'^ 
decades ago are the Soviet combat bri-^ 
gade of the present 


\ 
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CONTRA COSTA TIMES 
WALNUT CREEK, CALIFORNIA 
13 September 1979 




! The pendulum seems about ready to'start its swing back to* 
Waid the old CIA. ; , ' • i 

.J The old CIA kept Its finger on the pulse of — or,* if that is your 
^clinatioii, extended its tentacles Into — every nation In the 
worl^ , • • . , * ■ 

• Its information-gathering .efficiency was awesome — as was 

Its capacity for heayy-handea international intrigue and maijq»* 
ulation. ' • . 

Its ^tics charged it was not above huassinahon or fomenting 
idsurrection. • : • • ’ / ' " ' T'-.. 

; FinaUy, the criticism rose to a pit^ where the nation’s'spy 
system was reined in. • -- ' - • ' 

• TBut even its severest critics had to concede that, for hll its 

alleged excesses, it knew what Fidel Castro— and ofters around 
Iheworid— wereupto.-*- - 

; -Today, the CIA is like a tiger with its fangs pulled.. . . 

And the nation has beoi caught with its spy system at half 

Castro, it turns out, has had Russian combat troops in Cuba for ^ 
four or five years, and Unde Sam never had an inM i n g. • - 

In fact, while the diplomats were clucking over Castro’s ad- 
ventures in Africa, they were blissfully ignorant of Brezhnev’s 
adventures 75 miles south of Miami where a, Communist island 
^fortress was taking shape. . - . : 

Now we have a national furor. 

-■ Senators are threatening to hold hostage the'SALT-II agree- > 
ment imless Russia pulls that combat brigade out of Cuba. . . 

Ronald Reagan is talking darkly of cutting off “communica- 
tions” with the Soviets in response. . 

And President Carter must be consulting the White House pas- . 
tor and praying for guidance. 

In the meanmne, the rest of us are left to survey the remnants 
of a once-eff active if overbearing intelligence system; 

And to ponder the wisdom of defanging the tiger. 

Somewhere between the excesses of the CIA’s halcyon days 
and today’s.embarrassing ddfidendes is the type of intelligence 
[system this nation must have.' ' - 

I It ’s high time for the pendulum to swing.badL > • - ' :* 
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AP?2Ai^ the WASHINGTON POST 

ON PAGS_7^ ? » 20 September 1979 


Briefing Set 
For Hill on 
Cuban Talks 

Key congressional leaders 
are being summoned to the 
White House today for a brief- 
ing by President Carter on the 
sensitive and unusually secret 
U.S. - Soviet negotiations over 
Soviet troops in Cuba, acccord- 
ing to informed sources. 

Secretary of State Cyrus R. 
Vance, meanwhile, has sched- 
ule a fifth meeting this after- • 
noon with Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoliy F. Dobrjrnin. Besides 
discussing the positions of the ; 
two nations on the troops is- 
sue, the two diplomats are are 
expected to arrange further 
negotations in New York late- 
next week between Vance and 
Soviet Foreign Minister And- 
rei A. Gromygo, who is attend-- 
ing the t;.N. General Assembly - 
session. 

A meeting to discuss the U.S. 
diplomatic position and options 
for counter actions was chaired 
by Carter at the White House i 
Monday. Several high officials, 
including Vance and national 
security adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, discussed the ques- 
tions yesterday at an unan- 
nounced and informal White 
House session. 

The Carter administration 
has demanded a change in *^the 
status quo” of some 2,000 to 
3,000 Soviet troops that have 
been described officially by the 
admihistration as a combat 
brigade. The Soviet Union has 
rejected the U.S. position say* 
ing the troops non-threaten*- 
ing “training center*^ in Cuba. ■ 
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ARTICLE AFFEARZD HUMAN EVENTS 

ON PAG E 22 September 1979 

Sen. JacJxSon Demands: 



More than three weeks after a U.S. 
spy satellite had spotted that Soviet 
armored combat brigade in Cuba, 
American and Russian officials were 
still locked in secret discussions con- 
cerning how to resolve the issue. Pravda 
asserted that such a combat brigade 
was the figment of fevered ImaginaiL 
lions, while U.S. officials insisted the 
brigade not only existed but had been 
engaged in maneuvers near the south- 
ern coast of Cuba in mid-August. 

While the President promised I 
‘•‘firm diplomacy” in handling the situ- ■ 
ation and said the “status quo” would , 
be unacceptable, by week’s end there 
was no word as to whcllier the Soviets 
.were^ willing, to ,budg&,f{ 0 ni posic 

" tion that' 0.sV:'Vcharges/ w 
groundless.” “ 

Indeed, if anyone was giving way, it 
was the Administration, which was try- 
ing to ease matters by suggesting that 
the activkies of the combat brigade 
were not 'directed against the United 
States or nations in this hemisphere, 
but were being used to train Cuban 
soldiers for, Africa — a line that 
Moscow itself has been handing out 
and which apparently is soothing to 
many U.S. policy officials. . - ’ • 

The Administration, in fact, 
seemed to be hoping for a solu- 
tion which would not require a So- 
viet pull-out of combat troops, as 
many senators have been demand- ] 
ing, but only a pledge that they be ] 
shorn of much of their annor the .t^ 
next time they’re on maneuvers. - i v ! 


If the Administration accepts thati 
kind of “solution,” however, it will; 
not go down well with much of the 
Congress. Rep. Samuel Stratton (D.- 
N.Y.), a senior member of the House ; 
Armed Services Committee and chair- 
man of the commiuee’s investigations 
panel, told us: “Look, they’re building 
a Russian base. Whether they’re just 
training Cuban troops or not, they 
have a combat capability which could 
be used to help the Communists take 
over much of Latin Amerjca, including ' 
the Panama Canal.” ! 


. - Though the State Department seems ' 
not overly concerned with what the 
Russians are doing in Castroland, 
some U.S. officials believe the combat 
troops are the least of our worries.^ 
What particularly disturbs them is the*'' 
ever-increasing Soviet presence. | 

“The brigade is only one part of a 
general increase,” noted one U.S. in- 1 
telligence analyst. “Everything they! 
have done is small in itself, but they are ^ 
building a ‘Fortress Cuba’ that down 
the road has strategic significance for 
us.” 


- The Administration, said Stratton, 
“seems to be looking for ways to cave 
in.” And if it does, the Soviets “would 
then be convinced they could provoke 
us in any way, tell any story they 
wanted, and we’d Just go dong.”. 

Stratton said that he was also seri-] 
ously disturbed that the intelligence | 
community failed to inform his investi- ; 
gations subcommittee about what the : 
Soviets have been doing in Cuba. Last ! 
^ year, spokesmen for various intelli- : 
gence agencies, including the CIA and 
the DIA (the Defense Intelligence 
Agency), were asked about various sus- 
pected Soviet activities in Cuba, but 
each time they played these activities 
down. At any rate, they knew nothing 
— or said nothing— about the combat . 
^brigadef’-’--''''''- '■■ ■ A 

“I’m convinced,” said Stratton, 
“the Soviets could put another 10,000 
combat troops in Cuba and even nu- 
clear missiles and we wouldn’t know | 
about it.” I 

Whatever the outcome of the troop ' 
issue, there were growing signs that 
even their complete removal might not i 
be enough to satisfactorily resolve 
what has become a burgeoning problem 
for the Administration. For a number 
of voices — both within and without the 
Administration — were crying for 
measures that would actually dismantle 
the growing number of Soviet military , 
facilities in Cuba. 


In 1976, for instance, the Soviets 
supplied Cuba with air defense missiles j 
and rearmed Cuban militaiy units. In ^ 
1 1977,- they install^ electronic antennae | 
capable of picking up U.S. satellite 
transmissions and began new construe- . 
tion of .naval port facilities in Cien- ' 
fuegosBay. . 

In 1978, the Soviets quietly sneaked 
into Cuba a dozen or so MiG-23 air- 
craft, each capable of carrying nuclear 
missiles and covering the southeastern 
portion of the United States. This year 
the Soviets have supplied Cuba with 
submarines, along with “a fleet of 24 
two-engine turboprop military trans- 
port planes,” according to the Wash- 
ington .Par/. 

The new Cienfuegos construction, 
says the State Department, “is virtu- 
. ally complete” and consists of “a num- 
ber of naval support-type buildings 
and a deep-water pier.” Because of its 
I huge size. U.S. intelligence analysts 
! Relieve the facility is designed to serve a 
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number of Soviet vessels and Soviet submarines ! 
supplied to the Cubans. 

As one analyst told the Post". “Down the road 
these increased navy elements will require us to ' 
guard our flank.” They will begin to “tie down 
our resources,” he added, describing how U.S. 
destroyers would be required to watch the Cuban 
subs. 

In the wake of thes? events. Sen. Henry Jackson 
(D.-Wash.), an influential member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, delivered a major 
speech last week on how to deal with “Fortress 
Cuba.” 

The deployment of Soviet combat forces,' he 
stressed, was not an isolated event, but “a most 
dramatic example of a pattern of Soviet and 
Cuban behavior which is hostile to the interests of 
the United Stotes, its friends, and allies 

“MiG-23’s have been introduced More 

ominous, during this past year the Soviets have 
supplied the Cubans with their first atuck sub- 
marine capability. They have introduced two 
boats: one is a training unit, the other is a combat 
unit. Cuba has no experience in submarine war- j 
fare. Are the officers who will call the shots on i 
Cuban attack submarines Cubans or Soviets? | 

“What is the role of any Soviet naval advisers 
embarked? This is a brand-new military capability. 
for Cuba. And it would seem likely that the So- 
viets would provide a separate training submarine 
only if they intended to supply Cuba with a num- 
ber of attack boats. 

“Diesel submarines are very quiet when oper- 
ating on batteries; the type of submarine sup- 
plied — known as Foxtrot— is an ocean-going com- 
batant; and boats of this type arc capable of laying 
minej covertly off our coast. In numbers, they ; 
woul^ constitute a major threat to our oil sup- | 
plies. Even a small number are especially well ; 
suited for covert insertion of penonnehand small i 
arms throughout the. Caribbean and Central j 
America.”:' - I 


The United States cannot continue to tolerate a 
hostile power in the Caribbean that poses a threat 
to the security of ourselves and our allies, said 
Jackson. The Administration must demand “no 
less” than the following: 

• Soviet combat units must be removed from 

Cuba. i 

• Soviet high-performance ground attack air- | 

craft must also be eliminated. j 

• The Soviets must be prohibited from provid- | 

ing Cuba with additional submarines, or “other 
naval forces with the reach to threaten our ports 
or our shipping.” j 

Why are Ihe Soviets flexing their, muscles in this [ 
way? “The military balance,” said Jackson, “is \ 
very different from that which existed in 1962. We i 
have allowed ourselves to drift into a position 
where' the Soviets believe they can do most any- 
thing they and thdr Cuban surrogates wish to 
do— even in this hemisphere. We are now witness- , 
ing just one of the effects of the unparaUeled 
Soviet military buildup and the adverse shift in the 
military balance 

“Fortunately, the United States still possesses 
political strength and considerable mili ta r y power, j 
What is needed now is a national consensus be- j 
hind our determination that we will not allow the ; 
Soviets to turn Cuba into a fortress-stote capable 
of threatening the United States, our allies and 
friends in this hemisphere, and our vital lines of 
commtinication.” j 
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Oli 7XC-2 


HZW YOHK DAILY NEWS 
20 SEPnSMHSR 19T9 


Carter & Church & Castro & Co. 

And the Russian submarine pen that didn^tjust go away 


'' PATRICK J> BUCHAI^AN 

W ASHINGTON— The. Audubon Society's Field 
Guide to Ndrth'American Birds contains this 
abbreviated descriptioikof pigeon families: "This 
group inclttdts> tho^iisiiliJkr Rock Dove or city pigeon 
and its ailies.vniese are smsllfto-madiunhsiz^ birds^ 
smair^headed, andxlad £nsoft browns and grays: On the ^ 
ground tbsy walkwitkMharaeteristic mincing gait” f ; 

- Which brings us tnthesubjects of this column. - ; ■ 

Earlriu his cIoe&giMlBiiBJstration, President Carter >- 
professed a desire for ”fuU friendship” with Cuba^ 
underscored by his decision to terminate' Intelligence 
overflights of the island. Sen. Frank Churelt a Capitol 
Hill dove who grows hawklike talons every six years 
when reelectioil approaches, warmly embraced the new 
policy and flew off to Havana in its furtherance.. 
According to press accounts^ he returned to declare 
that he and Castro had become personal frien^, that 
Castro - was ^‘reasonable^^ objective- and* surprisingly ^ ' 
moderate,** that the U.S. policy of isolating the island 
was ** stubborn and self-defeating.” 

A lifetime hater of the United States, Castro is a 
small-bird hunter not unfamiliar with the North Ameri- 
can pigeon. On Carter and Church, he had. spotted two 
world-class specimens. He hailed %.e Idaho senator as 
an **xmportant, courageous politician...capable, serious 
andintel[ectaaL.Jimanyoucantaikto.” 

Thus, when Carter^went to Notre Dame to announce 
that we had gotten over ”our inordinate fear of 
Communism,” Castro beefed up his army of occupation 
in Angoln and intervened on the Soviets’ b^alf in 

vEthtopim •■Mi i ^ 'j-r X •: j m i: t * h 

^With tiie lftS.'ov^llghts ended; the Russians sent 


. i 


his first submarines, gave Cuba the nuclear-capable 
MiG-23 fighter-bomber and secretly moved a Russian 
combat brigade onto the island.. And, if Sen. Richard 
Stono of Florida is accurate in his report to this writer, 
something more chilling is going down. 

In 19^ Khrushchev- agreed to pull his offensive 
weapons— intermediate, range ballistic missiles and con*^ 
ventional bombers— out of. Cubsr in exchange for a U.S. 
promise not to invade>In 1970, U.S. intelligence 
discovered the Soviets building a submarine base at 
Clenfuegos Bay,^^.eapable of servicing missilecanying 
submarines;; A: secret crisis «isue(t. The Americans 
the submarine base was a violation of the 1902 
.understandings After some diplomatie hauling and 
shoving, the Soviets.abandoned Clenfuegos. 

- During that quietr crisis, Henry lUssinger hand^ 
Ambassador Dobrynin a note, outlining the U.S. in-- 
terpretation of the 1962 agreement Drafted by Nixon* 
himself, the note read: “The U.5. government under- 
stands that- the USSR will not establish, utilize, or i 
permit the establishment of any facility in Cuba that ] 
: can be employed to support or repair Soviet naval ships i 
armed with nuclear-capable, surface-to-surface mis- 
siles.” 

According to several sources, Clenfuegos Bay is 
once again being expanded and modernized to accommo- 
date submarines. And, according to Stone, in 1974 a 
Soviet Golf II clasa:?ballistic missile submarine (which - 
ca^es three surface-to-surface missiles of 700-miie 
range) spent several weeks in the Cuban port. 

What we are witnessing, with the submarine, the 
base, and the MiG-23s, is Soviet chiseling away, with 
Castro’s coUaboratioiH at the understanding that ended 
the missile crisis, chiseling similar to that by which the 
.Kremlin deceive^Henry Kissinger in SALT-1 w)v•a^Jkji 
replimd the4igBt; Mhgie^arhead SS^ with the larger^ 
iMviw,^VfasheedSS4^ rf - 


..^ilotr ti^flr^ cqw oyeo eub%^«ev4d^^ 
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YOHX DAILY HEWS 

CH ?AG3 20 SEPTEMBER 1979 


VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


WHATD YA EXPECrr 
Bergeniield, NJ.: The CIA*s 
powers were emasculfttedr. its 
budget was cut to pieces, its 
overt and covert operations were 
put under a microKope and ex* 
posed to public view, and its 
standard operating procedures ^ 
were put through the congrea- 
sional meat grinder. And now* ^ 
that phony poUtteian^Sen. Frank 
Church,,, screams and wonders 
why' CIA wasn’t aware of the 
Soviet military buildup in Cuba. 

Who the heU does he think he’s 
kidding anywayf^- " . 

JOETCORRADO 


r 
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H-Bomb Plan Has Emerged as a Government's Right 
To Keep Secrets Debate 
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articls 


IIEW YORK TIMES 
20 SEPTEMBER 19T9 


abroad AT HOME 

A 

Famous 

Victory 

By Anthony Lewis 


‘ '^BOSTON, S«p«. 19 — When tl» Jus- 
iice Dcpsrtmsnt absndoiied its sttort 
M keep The Progressiye from pubUsbi- 
ing an article on the hydrogen bwnb, 
the magazine criebrated. The editor, 
Envin KnoU,.said: “It’s a clear-cut 
.victory,, not only for The Progr^ive 
but also for the American people.’* 

" . Writers and editors who had been si- 
lenced for six months by dourt orders 
were entitled to feel happy. And. the 
Government’s withdrawal, after other 
journals printed similar material, was 
certainly better for the public and the 
press than losing a final decision in the 
court. But how much better is a differ- 
jsnt question. Considered as a whole, 
Jhe Progressive case was no triumph 
.’for the First Amendment. 

A prior restraint actuaUy operated 
.for six months. Even though the Gov- 
ernment’s lawsuit is now dismissed, 
"tlie fact of that restraint will remain: a 
•dangerous precedent ready for use by 
other Administrations and other j 
.courts. What judge, faced with some 
Kiture claim that an article threatens i 
’the national security, will not be 

-tempted to lookat this example and re- 

•isirain publication at least long enough 
“study the facts.’*? 

The First Amendmmt, in its guar- 
antees of free speedi and press, was 
'intended above aU to rule out prior re- 
:straints. The Supreme Court, has 
firmly and consistently said so from 
, its first great decision on the question, 

. in the Near case in 1931, to the Penta- 
gon Papers in 1971. 

As Chief Justice Burger later ex- 
‘ plained, every Justice who sat in the 
'. Pentagon Papers case accepted the 
/premise that prior restraints were 
‘prcstimptively unconstitutional. * * 
l^The Chief Justice added that the rule 
^ was the same whether the requested 
ban on a publication was permanent or 
,.Qnly long enough to study the facts: 


The Pentagon Papers decision, he i - 

said, “suggests that the ourden on the 
Government is not reduced by the lem- * 

porarynatureof a restraint.’’ *1 

- Why is it, then, that the Government 
succeeded in suppressing The Pro- ‘ 
gressive article for so long? The an- 
swer, of course, is that it concerned 
the hydrogen bomb — a subject guar- 

lanteed to worry people, judges not ' 
” least. u ’ 

.:;.Lawteachersused to test the reach • 

. U the rule against prior .restraints by 
asking their students whether an arti- 
" qle disclosing “the secret of the hydros 

- gen bomb” could be restrained. Now 
the hypothetical seemed to have be- 

real. The Progressive nmde it 
.^mrse by the iwfovocative title it gave 

■ thepiece, “The H-Bomb How 

^,jye Got It, Why We’re TeUlng It.’ 
audge WUbur F..P^ Jr., of the Sev- 
;'-^th Circuit Court of Appeals, put that 
.puffery aside with the apt comment: 
•uWeil, you have* to sell your news^- 

paper.”) : . 

In fact, the point of The Progressive 
• article was that there really was no 
“secret” — and that the United Stattt 

- ^ould stop relying on secrecy to limit 

. the spread of thermonuclear weapons. 
The author, Howard Morland, put it to- 
' gether from open sources. The J^epart- 
ment of Energy then declared It classi- 

- lied. ^ , 

The Supreme Court has allowed only 
^^e narrowest exception to the rule 
against prior restraints. As Justice 
jPotter Stewart put it in the Pentagon 
^ Papers case, publication can be 
. ;stopped only if it “will surely result in 
■#rect, immediate and irreparable 
* .damage to our Nation or its people.” 

; : The Government virtually conceded 

.-that The Progressive article did not 
pose that kind of direct threat. For ex- 
ample, an affidavit by Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown was vague m 
. its prediction of bad consequences: “If 
the Morland paper were disseminated, 

"--^there is a substantial increase in the 
‘risk that the availability of thermonu- 
clear weapons would be increased.” 


- Having’failed to meet the Pentagon [ 
Papers test, the Government tried to i 
Sidestep it by advancing these other t 
theories: ; 

‘ U The Pentagon Papers standard 
‘ did not apply, because no statute was ■ 

involved in that case and here the Gov. 

' emment acted under the explicit tan- 
kage of the Atomic Energy Act. The 
'Justice Department ixideed suggested 
**thai legislation made prior restraints I 
' presumptively constitutional. Of 
OTurse, statutes may make a differ- 
ence. But the Near case, which estab- 
tished the rule against prior re* 

- straints, Itsell involved legislation. 

' -2. “Technical information’' on 
'Weapons, like obscenity. Is outside the 
Pirst Amendment’s protection aiio- 

- gethen That theory would remove 

-many urgent political issues from pulv 

'lie debate. . ^ - • 

3, If classified information has, in 
fact, spread around the world over 
time, the proper remedy is to get it de- 
classified; that requires a “complex 
judgment,” and judges are not expert 
enough to make it. This proposition 
would let the executive branch avoid 
judicial scrutiny of censorship simply 
by stamping an article classified. The 
same outrageous contention was ad- 

■ vanced by the Nixon Administration in 
the PentagooPapers case. 

Why should the Carter Admimstra- 

i tion have made arguments so danger- 
ous to the First Amendment? My im- 

prcsslon is that some Justice Depart- 
ment lawyers wanted to drop The Pro- 
gressive case earlier. It will be for his* 
i tory tosay why neither Griffin Bell nor 
» Benjamin Civilectl had the courage to 

say, long ago, “If the only way we can 
I , win this case is to make arguments of 
: I £jatkind,weought^lose.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
20 September 1979 


Missing uranium raises worry of 

homemade A-bomb ; 


QyjobnS. Cooler 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Waataiogtoo 

How much danger is there that widespread pubUcation 
of nuclear technology and loss of 

materials might put a home-made bomb m the hands of 
crixxiinals or ternurists? - 

This long-iinanswMwL questiwi: is insistently posed 
again for the Carter administration by disappearance of 
enough enriched uranium from an Erwin, Tenn^see, 
plant to ritAiui one nuclear bomb and by the Chicago 
Tribune's article on secrets of the hydrogen 

bomb. . T 

Administration analysts have tentotively concluded 
that foreign governments developing nuclear weapons 
probably do not need the kind of information disclosed in 
US publications recently, and that terrorists would not 
possess sophisticated know^iow to build hydn^en we^>“ 

ons. Howe ver, some feel that teiTorists or criminals might 
be in a position to utilise published descriptions of j 

nuclear devices to make a crude atomic bomb if they were j 

able to obtain fissionable materials. j 

The Tribune pubUcattom Sept; 18, coincidental with 
closing of the Erwin plant for investigation of the loss, fol- 
lowed close upon the US GovemmenVs aba^onment of 
efforts to suppress publication of tte H-boo^information. 

This was published a day earlier by the Press Connecti^ 

a Madison, Wisconsin, newspaper. It now is scheduled^ 
October publicaH«p by Pro^essivc maga z in e, restrained 

by a federal couit Oder from doing so since last Mar^. 

The US Justice Department has opened a “preliminary 

inquiry'-into publication by both the Chicago TribUM and 

the Press Conneettoo, Rotwrt Havell, a sp<*esman f or the 

depaitmeot, dtaclosed Sept 19. The depar to^ 
“looking Into tlie poeelbllity’* that classified Intormation 
was included. If it were so detennined; the author, c^ 
puf* programmer Charies Hanaen. of Mountain View, 
California, as well as the newspapers, might be pros- 
ecuted under the 1954 Atomic Energy Act£^_. ^ , 

The act fort^ pdblicatiOQ of “secret restricted data 
on ^‘design, manufiwture, or wt111i ati<Hi of atomic weap- 
ons." Mr. Hansel's articie was a detaUed account of the 
theories and practice of building a conq»ler hydr««® 
weapon that is detonated in ei^ separate explosions. 

not a formula for a simple nuclear bomb such M terronsts 

might build themselves. ^ 

Mr. HaveU said the Justice Department has warned 
about sudi informatlMi might give to “foreign 

govemmeDts” in making a nuclear weapon, but hM not 
mentiooed publicly the possibmttes of terrorist or crinu- 
nal groups getting materials or technology to make one. 
Howard Moriand. a sdenUst concerned with ham^ of , 

nuclear weapons, wrote his sooirto-he published article in | 


the Progressive to Ulustrate the ease, as weU as the 
gets, of building such weapons, staffers on the magazine 
have said. 

On the theft or disappearance of weapons^de 
nium and plutonium, the US and other 
been warning against the danger for years. 

^ bShtoe Foltr^aadatlon and the Federal 
Investigation, in separate findings, said it would not be 
ifteSTfor even relatively 

terrorist eiemeits to assanble a bomb. US Goverm^ 
that would apparently help 

DubUc library in Los Alamos, New Mexico. 1^ ^ring by 


Nuclear sdenHstTheodore B. Taylor told a US S«ate 
subcommittee in 1974 that 
even one person working alone, could. ;• 
weeks, safely desiga and build a crude, transportable fi^ 

equipment which could be purchased in a hardww 

store.” • . > - - . ' '■ 

Western intelligence sources have Pf^^**®*^.!^** , 

feared the Palestine Liberation Organization, if it could 
Je^ptottoted technology, might build nuclear w^p- 

Meinhoif gang in West Germany were suspected of 

such aspiraaons. but they never materialized. 


J 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
20 September 1979 



.C. i* r i ^ 


By Ch^arlcs R. Babcock' uc| 




jjjr — 

and Thomas O’Toolfe 

W Mhl niton Port 3t»ff Wrtttr# ’ ^ 

Government nuclear : weapons , ex- 1 
perU Suspect that sclentlsU at their 
own Argonne an^J^^ermort naUong 
laboratories leaked classing secrets 
to authors of stqrles-cn the hydrogen , 

bomb that the governirient tried W . 

suppress, according to 8onrcea.r,.,,v,'.;.\s: 

Though the writers ^.Insist v^ey i 

based their articles on- inl^etlo^j 
available to the ^public;. EnSW;^ U 
partment; officials- fed 1 

aided by sympathetic sdentots at the j 
government laboratories, »e sour^ j 
said. The Justice Department has . 
been asked to deterinlhe whether any- 1 
one should ^be prosecuted bnder toe | 
criminal secUons of the Atomic E^,, 
ergy Act f dr divulging the Crucial com /j 
cepts of the H-bomb. ' - ;i7', ' - rj 
* The government dropped, its effort ;.! 
flobtop the Progressive magazine from , 
'publishing an article by Howard Mor- , 
land on Monday. This came a day d- ; 
ter the Madison (Wls.) Press Connec- 
tlon printed a letter, by Charles Han-, 
sen which disclosed ■ the key prlncl-, ; 
plea for making an H-bomb, a Justice j 

Department spokesman said. ■ ; v 

Energy Departnient officials .s«®™ : 
more intent on • finding to®** ■ 

mighthaye.le^ed- cla«ified .toforaf^ ; 

; tlon than In prOsttuUng i 

newspaper tor finally prlnUng^ the . 

' Hansen letter. Justice lawyers i 

■ decided yet whether toe case is wortp . 
f pursuing, offictalsl toere sSid 

^'.day;-'?/ V ' ■ K;' 

.Y' Thi government rniiclcaf y. experts 

• wero-sald to 1 

■ whafrthey beUeve *ew.leidA.fro^^^^ 
government's ; 

Progtcsslve ca^' ^ 
were used to ^.Haiisen s- le^i-^^eji 
^ sources. saide 

One source said finer^ Department j 
officials found '•significant ■ ^nguage 
siinilariUes” between secfio“*[, 


i 

government briefs and parts of the 18- 
page Hansen letter. 

It was not dear why scientists from 
Argonne. and Livermore are the sub- j 
jert- of suspicion, though a few nu- | 
dear experts from those labs had 
permission to see the secret govern- 
ment filings while aiding defense law-j 
yers preparing the Progressive's case. 

Mark IL Lynch and Paul L. Fried- 
man, attorneys for- thc^ Progressive, 
said they were disturbed by the gov- 
ernment's decision> to begin- even a 
preliminary criminad* inquiry; -They 
said they did not violate thr court's 
protective order and Lynch added he 
was sure- the scientists who assisted 
them ^‘wouldn't be that foolish.** ""*• 

They noted that the defendants, 
Morland and Progressive editors Er- 
vrin Knoll and Samuel Day Jr., did not i 
have access to the government's se- 
cret court filings. 

Some government nuclear .experts 
have believed from the beginning that 
both Morland and Hansen had help in , 
preparing their’ articles. I 

In its public brief before the 7th ‘ 
U-S. Circuit Court of Appeals in Chi- 
cago the government said: *Tbe' evi- 
dence suggests that Morland was able 
to write accurately about the H-iwmb 
secret only because he had significant 
guidance by a person orperwns with 
access to classified material. 


Morland interviewed several gov- 
ernment scientists during his research 
on the article, with the permission of 
the Energy Department. But the gov- 
ernment moved to block pubUcaUon 
of the story in March, when- Prog- 
ressive editors subnutted it for ai^ 
provalr 

Government suspicions were hei^t- 
ened in late April and early May 
when a.rX.mwaukee. Sentinel reporter. 
Joe Manning, wrote stones about the 
H-bomb from materials he said- be 
found on Ubrary sheives,. the sources 
said. The articles repeated some of 
the same mistakes Morland mJ^e m 
his piece; sources sai<L 

Trueman Farris, managing editor of 
the Sentinel, -said-;in a phone inter- 
view yesterday that Mannmg didn t 
talk to anyone with a classified clear- 
ance in preparing his stones If tbw 

were mistakes that- paraUeied Mor- 


land, it could be because they used! 
the same pubUc materials," Farris : 
said. 

Hansen, a computer programmer l 
from Mountain View, Calif., said he j 
couldn’t comment about the gov-| 
emment's leak suspicions' because- hia i 
lawyer told him not to discu« the | 
case..>c-" • 

" The government's concern • about j 
suspected leaks is apparent in iU mo- ] 
tion to dismiss the prelimmary injunc- 
tion against the Progressive., In that 
motion. Justice lawyers specifically 
ask that the district court be- allowed 
to take “appropriate action to protect 

the in camera [secretl materials.” 

- “Some material- filed in camera by 
the United States is more, senstive 
than the Morland article," the govern- 
ment lawyers said: .“This material 
was submitted by the government in 
reliance upon the assurance of con- 
ifdentiality provided by its in camera 
treatment."- - ' - - . - 

Progressive attorney Friedman saidi 
the scope ol the protective order and 
the government's reference to a pr^ 
liminaray inquiry for possible crimi- 
nal violations of the Atomic Energy 
Act would have a “chilling effect" on 
future writers. “It could lead to self- 
censorship and t^ victoiy we have 
achieved, would be jtiiminated,” he 
said. *• " ' * 

The Progressive lawyers -said they 
feel the constitutionality of the At- 
omic Energy Act can be challenged 
because its provisions are too loosely 
defined.- Deputy^ A ss i s t a n t v Attorney 
General Robert- L:.^Keuch, an expert 
on espionage'* cases,' said the act has 
been used in only one criminal prose- 
cution and that was a classic spy case 
in 1964.] . *1 

Some department lawyers ‘ believe 
any criminal- case-stemming from the 
H-bomb dlsclbsures* would be flawed 
because toe government has acknowl- 
edged that many: of the same secrets 
had been discibsed by inadvertent de 
classificationjji Jm- ' ■- ■ 
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article appeared 

ON PAGE X a 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
19 September 1979 


Keeping Secrets Secret 


T he case of the United States v. the Progres- 
sive magazine came to a dismal end Monday. No 
body won. The government failed to protect what it 
says are fundamental secrets about the construction 
of the hydrogen bomb. The Progressive, and the 
press as a whole, failed to establish either that prior 
restraints on publication are unconstttntional or that 
the government has misused its secrecy stamp. All 
that has been established is that it is difficult if not 
impossible, to keep information secret once it. is out 
of the government’s controL - . - ; 'j* 

This result came about because the Madison Press 
Connection published a letter containing the infor* 
mation that the Progressive had been barred by a 
federal judge from publishing for more than six. 
months. Once that, information. was in the^ hands ot- 
the general public, as it obviously was after the Press 
Connection printed 8,000 copies, further efforts by 
the government to stop others from printing it were 
senseless. That’s why the government asked that the 
order against the Progressive, and a similar order 
against a California paper, which also had the letter, 
be dissolved, v - ' ' ' . 

There is no way to judge now what damage has 
been done to national security by the publication of 
this information. The government’s contention all 
along has been that it might be used to shorten the 
time in which nations that do not now have hydrogen 
weapons can produce them. Because much mforma> 
tion about such weapons is. or has been, available 
from other public sources— if you knew where ta^ 
look forHt— tracing the impact of these disclosures on 
nuclear proliferation will be difficult 
The primary lesson to be learned from this affair is 
the flimsiness of prior restraint as s way to- prevent/ 
the disclosure of secret inf ormation. A judge cannot 
bar the publication of something unless the govern* 


ment knows in advance it is going to be published. | 
and in this case the Department of Justice did not ' 
know the Press Connection had the letter. Any per* | 
son intent upon publishing a secret, or communicat* I 
ing it to someone else, can similarly avoid a prior re* ' 
straint (and the summary punishmmt for violating it) | 
simply by keeping secret the fact he has it. .. . ' q 

' The only truly effective way the government can j 
keep secrets is to keep them. Once they get out, they - a 
tend to bespread quickly^just as this one was; The j\ 
- only real' protections then available against publics* 
tion of such secrets are the moral constraints felt by . 
those into whose hands they have fallen or the deter- 
ring effect of the criminal provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act and' othv laws. In. this case, neither was 
sufficient^m.' prevent 'pubiicatioikrTthe. former be- 
cause too many people thought the government was 
carrying secrecy too far and the latter because some 
people, apparently including the editors of the Press 
Connection; believe the government lacks either the ^ 

will or the ability to prosecut& ' . Y i'- - : 

. ’The risk, those editors are taking is great — prison 
terms of up. to 20 years if their judgment of the let* - 
tar’s content is wrong and the government’s right. 
But if the letter does contain the higUy sensitive 
material the government says it does, it should not^ 
have been published. While a prosecution of those ' 
^itors could jeopardize the current classification' 
system and, perhaps, portions of the Atomic Energy J 
Act itself.'a decision by the Department of Justice ' ' 
not to^prosecntecould well tunrthat act’s deterring 
provisions into a sham. In that event; the government j 
would be tempted to ignore what it. should have 4 
learned front this;, affair, about .protecting its se-^tj 
crets and to rdy even more on a dangerous system of ^ 
hieffective prior, restraints-^hich it slumld in^^^ 1 
abandon. .j.v'v ^ 
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Qll PAGE ^ THE BALTIMORE SUN 

19 September 1979 


Nuclear Secrets I 

The Department of Justice is rigbt—at last— to de- period before the Supreme Court dissolved it and the 
cide that it really serves no seenrity purpose to prevent papers published. 

'.Progre s sive magazine from publishing its article The Progressive's editon said all along that they 
* about how hydrogen bombs are made. As so many peo> hoped to start a debate about the nuclear weapons pro*| 

1)10 have been telling the department since the maga* gram, particnlarly about how information about thei 

zine was first censore d back in March, the technical weapons is kept fram the public. The pnUk does needi 

details aboatll*bomb construction are not secretsi. toknow more about nuclear weapons— their cost, num* 

What finally convinced thedepartment was the pub* ‘ bers, availability, destructiveness, rellabili^ and safe- 
jrcation elsewhere of a similar article, drawing on un* . ty. Many scientists and laymen believe that the real 
classified sources; But it was clear before this that the ' ... threat to national security is not that abostile power or 
.author of the Prdoresstnrmagazine piece had based ^ i-* band of terrorists will build a bimib. u^g stolen doea -4 
his article on similarly unclassified publicati<»s and ments or reckl^ magaane artides. fear thej 
interviews; and that many other writen could put to> theftof weapons, them^ves, and accidents involving I 
getber this sort of “how to” artide. here and abroad. In weapons and nudear materials, which may well be ; 

June, the department evoi stipulated to the judge hear* more likdy to occur as long as polides and programs 

ing the case that a government library had long offered are carried out in secret . - 

the public a document “at least as complete” as the Obviously some secrecy procedures and laws are 
Progressive srticltL-" necessary in the fidd of nudear physics and engineer- 1 

This exercise of prior restraint of a publication for ing The Progressive's, expmeace makes it dear that 1 
six months is the most blatant and severe example of the Atomic Energy Act is the wrong law. There is pres* i 

censorship in this nation’s history. Indeed, only once ently an-effort under way in the House Judiciary Com* t 

before, so far as we know^ has a court forbidden a mittee to rewrite the nation’s basic espionage law. We ' 

newspaper or magazine to publish an article.. And in - believe Congress also ought to reconsider the Atomic i 

that case the injunction was in eff^ for only a brief . Energy Act’s secrecy and censorship provisions. | 


I 
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APPEAHES , NEW YORK TIMES 

eu PAG E, 19 SEPTEMBER 1979 


Press, Bomb and Pistols 


No grave danger to national sacurlQr justified the 
unprecedented siz-montb: suppressioa of The Progree* 
sive magazine’s article about H-bomb design. That, at 
last, will be pr o v e d with its publieatioD. If the Govern- 
ment had reaily lost a valuable secret, it plainly would 
— or should — have stood mute instead of alertiag teds- 
nicians tbs world over. As was quiddy apparent, the 

fannMi HMwiag i ley mainly to the dsBiuiistratiflPOfhOW 

mticb weiqxns infOnnatian can be coUseted and d^ 
duced from public sources. And that maant there was 
— or should have been ~ no basia for restraining an 
American publication. ’• 

This was in fhct a pditical co n test for both 
sides. The Government raised dark fears about alleged 
insmictions on ”bow to build" an H-bomb so as to dupe 
a Federal judge into suppressing the article. But even 
the judge found no how-to manual, only untested con- 
clusions by Cabinet offidals and famous sdendsts that 

the ardds "could ponibly" help some nations already 
possessing an A-bomb to build an H-bomb too. Which 
nations? Had he asked, he would have been told India, 
or Israel, or South Africa — none that would need to 
add H-bombs to A-bombs and none that would need The 
Progressive’s help. The Government’s concern was 
more with power at home than abroad. It wanted to use 
this sensatianal-sounding case to have the courts d^ 
dare it the sole arbiter of sriw nwy receive and dis- 
seminate nudsar weapons data, no matter how iim o- 
centthetrsourcsi -- 

For its part. The Progressive hardly eap e c ted its 
liberal readm to value a dreary technical treatise on 
H-bomb con ce pts. Nor did it want to proliferate ther- 
monudear weapons. The magazine was out to prove 
that many nudear secrets are not in fact secret. It thus 
wanted to show that the Government’s daborate das- 
sihcatian system exists not so much to protect the na- 


don as to confine discussion of nudear polidoa, both 
military and dvillsn, to a small and cerdfiod group of 
experts. 

One need not share the magazine’s opinions to 
' recognize its right to promote them as it did. One need 
' not deny the Government’s right and duQr to protect 
■ some weapons secrets to deplore the resort to ^or r^ 
straint agninst such an tnsubatantlal threet The Gov- 
emment again cried wolf at the sight of a mouse, thus 
offuding and damagiag true nadonal security. 

'"^'We congntulate The Progtenhre'and the'Amert- / 

. can Civil Liherties Union for resisting, against the ad- 
vice even of some customary defendersof a free press. 
■The Government’s case simply coUa p aed iriien other 
puhllcatlons began to print similar H-bomb informa- • 
don, found by other amateur students in public 
sources, indudlng Government libraries, museums 
and a journal for model-airplane builders. But vindicai- 
don for the defendants does not automadcally bring ^ 
sadsfacdon of their consdtudonal rights. 

~ Before suffering a technical knockout, the Govern- 
ment had created some pemicioos legal theory. Lack- 
ing evidence that anyone had stolen H-bomb secrets, it 
claimed the ri^ to suppress all nuclear we a pon s iiv 
formation on the ground that it is "bom classified** — 
-even if bom in the minds of tree men. And lest this 
reading of the law foU, it than proclaimed that “techni—- 
cal” Informadon. allegedly dlsdnguishable from . 
"polidcal" ideas — was never endtled to the free 
speech and press guarantees of the First Ameodmant. 

If the courts now avoid ruling on them, these doctrines 
would lie around, in Jusdce Jackson’s ^irase, like 
loaded pistols. It would be wiser to tmload them wfaile - 
t^ lie within reach.. -.t' 
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Four Released From Cuba 
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ARTICLE • • . NEW YORK TIMES 

ON-^AO E. 21 SEPTEMBER 1979 


I 


Freed American Talks Calmly of Cuba I 

^ ; t - ! i 


By JO THOMAS 

SpeciAl tQ TlMi York Tbm* 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 20 — He was at 
last in the countxy he had longed for, 
where the listeners were sympathetic 
and knew his language. But he spoke 
slowly, trying to translate past into 
present and apologizing when the words 
would fail. 

Lawrence K. Lunt» 55 years old, a 
rancher charged ty the Cubans with es> 
pionage, served 14 years and 4 months in 
prison before he and three other Ameri- 
cans were freed Monday, the last Amerl*^ 
can political prisoners. 

Today he sat, pale and knife-thin, in the 
late September suxilight filtering into his 
sister's Georgetown garden. The air was 
cool and he kept addtog layers of doth- 
ing. 

Accused of Hiding Castro Foes . 

The Cubans charged him with having 
worked for the Central Intelligence 
Agency and having hidden counterrevo- 
lutionaries on his 5,000-acre cattle ranch 
in Pinar del Rio Province, on Cuba's 
western tip. Whether these charges were 
true cannot be determined. Mr. Lunt will 
say little about the CI.A. 

He has acknowledged that he was as- 
sociated with the agency, and that the 
C.LA. had approached him. But he also 
said today that he had no contract, re- 
ceived no money, and expects no comp^ 
sation in the future. 

*T have no arrangement with them at 
all," he said today when pressed to ex- 
plain why he was still remaining silent. 
"I don't think it has any reason to be dis- 
cussed." 

The harshness of his sentence was 
etched on ihis face, and the calm of his 
voice was Grayed by the knuckles that 
whitened as he gr ip p<^ the chair at the 
sound of a siren, a noise be heard "any 
time they would take us anywhere. " 

^Looking for a Challenge* 

He went to Cuba in 1956, he said, be- 
cause "1 wanted to find an undeveloped 
area 1 could develop in my own vray." 

"I was looking for a challenge," he 
went on. "I found it in this ntn-down 


ranch. The owner, who lived in Havana, 
had let it become completely over- 
grown," t 

Mr. Lunt and his wife, Beatrice, took 
out a $200,000 mortgage and began rais- 
ing Zebu cattle, clearing sf me of the pas- 
ture by band, working beside the hired 
hands. They had Just married, and over 
the years they had three so^. 

The ranch house tl^ bUlt looked east 
to the Cordillera de los Organos, a moun- 
tain range that shelterea some of the 
guerrillas fighting against the Govern- 
ment of Fulgencio Batista. - ^ 

; 4 1 r Castro’s ’False Promises^. ' 

. "We helped the guerrillas,'VMrrLunt 
said today. "I believed in the revolution. 
After the common in the Government of 
the Batista regime,! thought any change 
would be for the bkter. I ^^ras fooled by 
Fidel Castro and his fal^ promises for 
agrarian reform, his promises to stay out 
of politics himself, his promises of equal- 
ity for all,. etcetera, etcetera ad nau- 

■'Seum." - . w:-. . 

He did not know then, he said, that he 
had aroused the ire of his Neighbors by 
paying the five cowboys ok his ranch 
more than the going wage anc| by building 
houses for them and their famBies." , 

"I misplac^. my faith," said; "in 
any humanitarian feeling ixt the Cuban 
Communists. I naively ti^ght that 
devetc^ing Cuban land, helphig to give 
jobs and improving the way bf life on a 
small scale — I was naive enough to be- 
lieve that the revolution might have wel- 
comed my pre^ce. But the Communists 
must do everything their own way and 
not have an example by a ‘foreigner, 
particularly a gringo." ) 

The Brst wave of ^cecudons after the 
revolution worried him. He stayed. It be- 
camedifficult to get his mtmeyout of the 
bank. He stayed. He was warned, finally,, 
v^ien he was out of the country that he 
'^^XHild not return to Cuba. Hedid. 

Stopped at Airport | ; 

"I suppose I went back becau^ I didn’t 
want to implicate the five meaazsd their 
families in what could have come out." 

.. ' On May 4, 1965, he was stopped just as 


he was about to board a plane at Hava- 
na's main airport to return to the United 
States for his parents’ 50th wedding anni- 
versary. He was told there were prob- 
lems with the mortgage on the ranch. 

"I knew this was iK>t true, but I took 
their word for it and went to the bank. 
They knew nothing about It." 

Two days later, four men arrested him 
at gunpoint in Havana axid shoved him 
into a battered Mercury sedan. He found 
himself in an isolation c^ with a wooden 
bu ok and no windows. 

There were other prisons; the andent 
prison at La CabaAa where the execu- 
tions took place at 9 P.M. and where all 
the prisoners bad to listen to^ the shots; 
and the tiers of cells at the Isle of Pines, 
where the prisoners worked in the rock 
quarry; and the new prison at Combinado 
del Este, where there were books aiid 
i^even a television set. The time added up 
to more than 14 years. 

"I was a bom optimist," Mr. Lunt said. 
"I sui^xxsed it would be a long time — but 
neveras long as 14 years." . 

* Mistreated but Not Tortured 

During the interrogation, be said, he 
- was not tortured. "The only mail adio 
ever touched me was the barber," he 
said. Later, he said, working in the quar- 
ry, he was "mistreated as all primers 
were." 

He spoke without much bitterness of 
the commeal mush with maggots in it, of 
the years of eating macaroni, of the slow 
improvement in prison food and condi- 
tions— "was it in '75? Or in '78?" And he 
explained that his fellow prisoners, his 
fa^y and friends, and his health kept 
him ^ing. 

"1 was able to get most of Solzheni- 
tsyn's works because be was a Russian," 
he said. "I didn’t think the Cubans had an 
idea of his significance. Solzhenitsyn de- 
scribed it far better than 1 can, in 'One 
Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovidi/ The 
only difference was the climate; " 

He was able, be ffiq)lained, to read 
magazines during his last two years in 
prison, but he is still stunned by the out- 
side mrld. Reading, he explain^ "does 
not prepw you for the dxxdL It has bem, 
a Rip Van Winkle experience. At the air- 
port, running into big-bosomed women of 
undetermined age in T-shirts! It was a lit-' 
tie shocking and, what's the word?” 

"The opulence of American life after 
the austerity of Cuba is almost frl^ten* 
ing. On my first day in Washington, 1 
yr&it to a supermaiket with my wife and 
sister. I longed to take the whole super- 
market into my arms and present it to my 
friends who are still In prison." V ^ - ; n ,. 



I • ' ' ( 
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4 Americans In Cuban Pnsons j 
Since 1%0s Released by Castro ; 

By Marilyn Alva pleased to be here. I’m so happy I 

Time-Life Newsservice Can't talk,” Tuf Said 33 his relatives. 


MIAMI — The last four American 
political prisoners in Cuba were 
back on U.S. soil today after spend- 
ing more than a decade each in Fidel 
Castro's jails. 

They were released yesterday by 
the Cuban government and flown to 
Miami last night in a plane char- 
tered by the State Department. 

The release completed a series of 
reciprocal gestures and actions by 
Cuba and the United States, whose 
end result was the freeing by the 
United States of four Puerto Rican 
nationalists imprisoned for the at- 
tempted assassination in 1930 of 
President Harry S. Truman and the 
freeing of the four Americans by 
Cuba.. The United States, however, 
denied emaphaticically that the re- 
leases constituted a prisoner ex- 
change. 

“I feel very deeply and immensely 
happy,” a pale and drawn Lawrence 
Lunt, 55, of Saratoga, Wyo., told a 
crowd of reporters waiting at Miami 
International Airport 

A former CIA operative, Lunt said 
he heard of the release on Cuban 
television “almost the same time 
President Carter announced the re- 
lease of the Puerto Rican national- 
ists.” 

Unlike Everett Jackson, another 
released prisoner, who maintain^ 
be “collaborated” with the CIA as a 
freelance newsman, Lunt said he 
had no ill feelings about the timing 
of his release to follow that of the 
Puerto Ricans. “I served enough 
years in prison,” he said weakly. 

Jackson, 38. told reporters. “I re- 
fuse to categorically be exchanged 
for the Puerto Rican. I refuse to be 
exchanged for any citizen who made 
an armed attack on the U.S. presi- 
dent. I was deported.” 

Juan Tur, 63 of Tampa, Fla., was 
greeted in Miami by flower-bearing 
residents from four states. “I’m very 


closed in. He plans to live in New. 
Jersey with a sister. j 

A fourth prisoner, Claudio Ro- j 
driguez Moralez of Puerto Rico, wasi 
whisked off to a connecting flight to ; 
Puerto Rico, where his family was 
awaiting his return. 

The group arrived in Miami 
shortly before 8 p.m. after a one 
hour and 10 minute flight from a 
• tiny airport in the beach resort town 
of Vera Dero, about 70-miles east of 
Havana. 

Also aboard the plane were Reps. 
Benjamin Gilman. R-N.Y., ' and- 
Mickey Leland, D-Texas; Wyoming 
Gov. Edward Herschler, two State 
Department officials; Dr. John Lunt, 
a brother of Lawrence Lunt; and the 
wife and daughter of Tur, Cuban ns- 
tionals who were permitted to leave 
their country with Tur. 

The group was sent to escort the 
Americans teck to the United States 
after Cuba notified the State Depart- j 
ment Friday of the impending re- j 
leases. 

The prisoners, who had spent two 
days at Vera Dero waiting to fly to 
the United States, were not told of 
the departure until yesterday after- 
noon. The Cuban government pro- 
vided them with new suits, shirts 
and ties. 

“They were in somewhat of a 
stupor,” Leland said. “But when the 
plane took off they were smiling and 
clapping.” 

The U.S. State Department says the 
release of the Americans- yesterday 
were not negotiated. “People are 
trying to link the release of the 
Puerto Ricans with these Americans. 
That’s a tenuous link,” State Depart- 
ment spokesman Donald Mathes 
said. “There’s been no packaged 
deal. This was not a prisoner ex- 
change” He added, "We released the 

Puerto Ricans on the merits of their 
>* . / 
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' t ' By BiU Curry - — 

\rM&tnxtOA pou SUXX. Wrisac -iii i - 

MIAMI. Sept 17 Four Ameri- 
cans imprisoned on political and: 
espionage charges in Cuba for more 
than a decade were returned, here * 
late today. , 

Wearing' Cuban-issued suits^and v, 
white shirtSr they stepped off theirr 
State Department plane at' Mlamilh: 
International Airport shortly before.^ 
8 pML, thus completing an Wonnal^' 
arrangement promised byVCubaiu- 
President Fidel Castror Their 
lease followed President Xafteii^/. 
action on Sept latmittg-four-Fner-V 
to Rican nationalists held on terror- 
ist charges since the 1950a;^- . 

' Their, emotions ranged, fro^ 
gratitude' shown by' Lawrence * 
Lunt % who served 14-years of a 
30-year sentence on an espionagel^ 
charge, to the tight-lipped defiance:^ 
of Everett' D.‘ Jackson, who served.^ 
almo^tgz ar% 

tence for^TioiatingtCubaix air spaced 
Jackson.^ - -who^parachuted>- into^ 
Cuba with. news, organization; ere--* 
dentials and was ^directlj^*^ work-'- 
ing for. the CLA, said he was not re- 
leased but ^'deportedy * as herefusect 
to be partof an arrangement that he 
said equated his/ efforts with^: th«^ 
Puerto *Ricans^ attacks^ on* former ^ 
President Truman and.the U.S. Con- 
gress In ’ 'Jt 

_ The Carter administratioh also re^; 
fused to link the two sets of prisoner 
releases and had avoided direct ne-- 
gotiationnwith Castrn; r ^0 
At an airport news, conference. a.\ 
third released-priaoner.r Jban' Tur^ 
62. sat quietly with^iie-CpbaorWife 
and daughter,' who wTO^liermitted 
to leave^ th^country wi& him. Tor 
served IT yem"of^'^30-Srear ei^ion^ ' 
age sentence^ A relative has- said he , 
was a contract employe of the CIA. 

' The fourth released prisoner' was ^ 
Claudio Rodriguer Morales, e 49^ 
year-}ld.^gitfriWb,j^aA^ whft „had > 


• serred 13^ years of. a 20-year term 
^ for trying to smuggle refugees out 

of Cuba. After passing through cus- 
toms and immigration, he left im- 
mediately for a. flight to Puerto 

- ^RiCOi . : ; - r v,*. : - 

Lunt."a ranker in Cuba, acknow- 
ledged- he became a CIA contract 
: employe^in the early 1980; his ranch 
was in same region where Soviet 
missiles were dimvered in 1982. He 

* said ha/dld :not regret his actions 
r and. believed that his timeln prison 

.was worth it,. that he would “do any- 
^ thingr fbe-iour countryi*' He said. 

, bowevei^-that he- would ifrather. not 
answer" as te exactly what he did 
and that he had -“served enough 
years.” ^ ♦ ; 

iy- “t was in the wrongs place at ? the 
wrong time” said Jackson of his 
1967 arrest after the crash of his 
: small plane in the mountains of 
centeal_Cu^_He_said_he^^arried . 
credentials from a California newv 
paper^ bnt thal he intended to share* 
his information— whether there were 
still missiles in Cuba — with the CIA. 


Tonight he said: “I never got the 
chance.” " ^ ^ 


The release of the four concluded 
several years of efforts by public offi- 
cials and a lawyer retained by Lunt to 
win their freedom, Accormpanying the 
men as they returned to the United 
States were two State. Department o£^ 
ficials, U.S. .Reps. Benjamin Gilman 
(R-H;Y.) andtMlckexjMand;(D-Tl^).. 
Wyoming, Gov. Ed Herschier and 
Lunt's brother,. Dr. * John. ; Lunt of * 
Saratoga^ Wyo. ^ 

Castro liad sald^foii at fleast twb^ 
^ars that if the * Americans freed'the 
four Puerto.^ Rican nationalists, .he 
would reciprocate. /'Presidents * Carter* 
granted clemency t^ the four Sept. 7. 
and they were -releMed a ^week. ago.-* 
This morning, Cuban officials notified*^ 
the United SUtea-that Ttir, Lunt, Rod-^ 
riquez Morales and Jackson would be ^ 

■ released. - - 


From ,the tin^ they heard of. Car- 
ter’s 'decisions pa. C;ab«an^ television;^ 
Lunt said; their release appeared cer- 
tain. They , were i taken* e .short timei] 
later to a ^bah- iiitelligence facility;' 
then ,to> an “immigMtion, house” and-l 
this morning te^ the^US^ interest see^ 
tion in Cub<iL ;'r ^^ 

At ^piiU'4iwy'^ware*t^^ 
parture wan imminanW One«hour>and 
: 43 

, .Lun^ (decking: rao;^SFidarrib& 
Hoteithc^' said there; was : “always a 
constant tear"" thatTthe:wingement 


wo]^ not^t^u^^^fqr to i 


ings. the gaunt nativeHew Englander 
said, “I have no feeling at alL The r^ ' 

. action has not Mt in.” 

< The State* Department said, 

United States is delighted,” and Gil- 
man described Castro's release of the 
four as a “gesture of humanism.” 

Rep. Leiami who had visited; Cube 
last year, described it as e 'touching 
scene” todar*^whan Lunts brother 
stood baffled after -getting' off the 
plane in. Cuba^ apparently waiting for ^ 
some- formality' “Go grab him,” Le- 
land.told. Jbhn.Luiil, .and thSbJ^ 

’ rSid iuaft^that.i“Everybody.”^ Wd Le-*- 
land, “was im'sort ot estupor..'^^' 

. While;Rbdriquez Moiaier wasbff to^ 
Puerto. Rico and Tur was greeted in 
^Uami - by! relatives ;fcoxn^^ home-*^ 
town of Tgmpa, Fla,» .^Luat sakUhe. 
would befttae^rtingrto Washingtoirand! 
then tdl7yoixiing«.-where be wants “to ' 
see If that wcffthlpsa brother oi mihe :. 
will give me a"idb bithis ranclL!“/-ff 

Jackson; whose English ^ 'a 
f trace of Spanish accent, ^said .*he,^ 
woiild visit his relatives Ur Californi - 
" and then periiaps retuzb to Miami, 
“to do a Uttlc writing." -- I 
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CUBA FREES LAST 4 ' " 

FROM U.S. DETAINED 

IN POLITICAL CASES 

— 

RELEASED MEN FLYTO FtORIDA 

-t- • 

Action:Follows Carte^l Relem 
of 4 Jailed Puerto Rf^ 

- State Dept Oenin DeaL' f^ 

By BEXNAIIDGWEirmiANpa^^^^ 


■f 




Mr. Caror Mid. tb* 
of no fnrthor Amortcana bates bald on 
political c bai iea , tbousb tteo boMtef 
dual Cuban^Jnitad Stataa citixaBsbip ara 
stlQ imprisoiied Twaoq^flva Amaricans 
Mt^tecnatody teOibador e^aaaudiaai 
^-planaUjacktestbat araeonaidand 
‘:poUtteal, Mr. Cattaraaid;.^^ - ' ■< nr 


WASHINGTCm^Sapt if^Cal^inad 
ttaa laat four UidtadStataa dtteena it waa 
holding CD poUtlcalebarses today te wbat 
appaarad’to b»a^reaponao- to- Prea id a n t 
Carter's ralaaaa aarilar ttaia^ montb of 
four Puerto Rican natlanaliits.' 

In annouadng the taioaaaaf the Amui> 
cans,. tb» Stata-Oapannant. daniad that 
.there bad bean any '.*paclMga deal” Iik 
volvteg tba Paarti>' Ricans.: Howevar, 
President Fidel Castro had said aarllar 
that be would let tba fonr-AoMricanago if 
the Puerto Rlcans wara f ree d . 

“The Unitsd Stataa G omuni ant is da." 
lighted that these Amertcana-arabateg 
releasad,** said Hoddteg Carter 3*^ tba 
State Dapartmant spobn a man . Ha sidd * 
plane bad bean sent to Cobatn takar tbe 
four to Mtemi, wbara d^,arxtvad;ttaia 

^ ...f- ' 

•.jyyg^ ld n nlfl a da ..;i^,.,-;^.gi^ 

Tba- fread> AiBarte^-.war> J dsni lfl ad 
by Mr. Catterasr 

VLaagraDca^K. 1 Lunt^-adid'was ~~ 
tencad ti^ years tat umiorfa^plonaga 
and w h a- t aportadiy bad warfcadfbr^^ 
CentraL IntaUigenea Agsncjiiiaidar cbn^ 

tract;. ■ 

q juas&TBT;. s a nf e nca d^ to 3B .yteuy 
'\count ar Te e o lutl onitty aettvltioa tar 1963; 

' dEve^ Jaekaba, . s a n t a nee if >to ■;3D 
years toraspionasq in }W;. r Is. 

^Clmdio^ Rodriguflot * BApnJat^' 
tencad to 30 years tat 196B 


peo^cntofCuba^:-'^''^ 

Five yasas ago, It was aetiinatad that 3B 
UnitadStaM dtistitis ware tatCubateJaUa^ 
forpoiitieaLerinie 8 .AtStataE>apaitaienrj 
officials said that tbeaa bad gradually^ 
been rdaasad until the final tear warn tat; 
-go 


. 0 Miad<' to r amo wp ony^ oba t a cia i; t» 
J Coba; official^ 

< saMC^nonnal tias art bainghdd up ter 
: ottasr taasona, prtanari^f the Cuban- ndii*; 

, taiy prsaanea in Ateied and: tba stepped^ 
L.i 9 Cuban* niilltecyrdationsUp;Wttb:dW: 
LSoaiatWiilon.:,; 

l^^i^ottey,:. Sacrett^ii^'&te' Cini>a''Rl;{ 
ryaneo oontesrad ttaM- In 

>stiht days wttbtAjpbs MHiii Jor- Anatoly F.^; 
.Dobiynin of tbo SbvietUnicn on tbo prote^ 
■ism caused by the- Amor i c an . report of a 
So ^c o m bat btigsdateCttj^! o, 

-''The meattaigt^toiBiy'Llintod ^anly^^3^^ 
misutes and officials said later that Mr. 
Vaoca weald probaUy canter this' week 


bora or in Noar York with Foreign Minis* 
ter Andrei A. Gromyko, wbo arrived in 
New- York this afternoon to head tba 
' Soviec-delegatian to tbo regular United 
‘HatbasGeneralAssambtymeetteg. ' . 

^ji lbe United States is r epo r tedly looking 
ter guarantees that the Soviet force of 
2,000 to 3,000 men poses no combat tbreet 
to the United-States or other natians. The 
. Rnssiaas have dsnied that there are units 
otbsT tbaa Soviet- miUtuy Adviser^ in-J 

' Before tbemeoting witbMr. ttobrynfal; 
Mr. Vance oonfecred with President Care 
ter.; and Pres i dent i al^ acMsers on tba 
sttastten. Jody Powell, the Presidential 
s po k a ama n , s aid some decisio ns .^were 
made- at tbe.,Whtta House meeting but 
other officials said no breakthrough: was 
Imminsnt in tbs discussions with the Ru» 
,tiana. 

^Presumably Mr. Vance wanted Mr. Div 
bryntai toeonvey to liilr: Gromyko tbo Ack 
mlnistratiao's-. tUnUng on tbe Isnie, 
i wUcb baa raised doubts about the futurel 
: of ; tfa^.strategie arms treaty: Several 
> seoatnahave said tbe treaty should not 
I teapprovod until the issue is reeidved..: 

' ~>lna^ rriease>o< the tear -Americans 
saemed as^nrad onca President Cartar 
pardoned life four Puerto Ricans 11 days 
I ago. Thre^ tbe Puerto Ricans had been 
I imprisoned for opening fire on tbe floor of 
''the Houseof R^meentatlves on March 1,: 
1964. ^va Congresamen arere wounded.' 


Four Sketches 
Of Americas 
Freed by Cuba 

■'>■■1- . — r— 

-'f .'..laaiiTiir ■ 

Bom in 1917 inTampe. Fife, of Cobmi 
parants. Uved ift Cuba altar 1919 . . . 
V^ aad children believed to besdU tar 
Cuba ... Arreeted Oct. 18, 1964, onefe 
picnage chargee and s e n tencad in 190 

> Claudio Rpdrteuez Morales '% 

' Bbm in ISpOra'Puerto RIcovi .V-Aii^ - 
rested July' IB, 190; after entering 
Cuban watera in small boat ... Sen* 

^ tenoad tn 0: yearn in August 1967 on 
' copvtettoa ot attemp ting tasmnggia 
Cubttiaoutof country: 

' ” ' ■ K-- >• 

ferettJacIcsfni 




B<mi lit 1940 in Glicago • . . Formtr. 
paratrooper . : . Arrested Dec. 30» 1907» 
one day after crashing a light, plana 
into mountains in Las Villas Prov in ce 
4 V « Allegedly said he intended to piStiK 
graph Soviet missile silos ... Sei»i^ 
tenced in May 1969 to 30 years tor oollo»- 
sion with and-Castro Cuban exilas in. 
Miami and for endangering Cuba’s 


curity. 




Lawrence K.Liiiit 




".ji 


Bom in 19S3 in Massachusetts -v . .; 
Briefly attended Harvard. . .Served aa 
Air Corps navigator in World Wax II 
and in Ale Fotee in Korean War -; ; . 
Alter several years on- temily ranch te 
Wyoming, bought^ ranch te Cuba’s- 
Pinardel Rio P ro vince te 1967 Al-^ 
legedly concealed. endOutio Cubens- 
on rancta and spotted Soviet ttdsaUm 
hidden in caves near ranch on contract' 
for Central InteUigance Agency . ^ ^Ar. ; 
rested May 26,190, as CIJL spy and - 
sentencad te February 190 to 0'yoara-:J 
. Wite, a Belgian natioaal, andtbrefe 
sonsreeidli^taiBtusseta. ^ 
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jRotvJandEtans^ . r 
And Robert Novak 

Two- Voiced 
Generals 

A secret memorandum that the Fen* 
tagon brass refused to give the Senate 
reveals that the Joint Chiefs of Staff a 
year ago set specific conditions for 
Soviet negotiations on SALT U, then en* 
dorsed a treaty that failed to meet their 
requirements. 

- jcs3r32i-78r5ent or^oct;' 
f ense Secreta^ Harold Brown for for- 
warding to President Carter, delivered 
a broadside against what is how the 
new strategic arms limitation treaty. 
“These issuM require satisfactwy and 
unambiguous; resolution before the 
SALT IL negotiatbns can be considered’ 
adequately completed,” the memo said. 
Yet, the JCS now endorse^the, 
even ' thought no - "r^lutioh- ^ 
'achieved::: 

No wonderthe administration. st(in» 
walls defenseoriented senators who 
have been demanding this and. others 
JCS memos. 'While the public yihce of 
the JCS endorses SALT H with some 
'equivocation, the secret voice of JCSIdf / 
S21-78 is so antagonistic thkt it would be " 
lethal pro^^da against the treaty.’ "^7 

Moreoverv- statements inutile m«nd- 
dlrectly contradict the chiefs' Owh tes*^ 
timony before the Senate Armrf Sl- 
ices Committee in July. The Gen. David 
Jones who as JCS chaiman sifted the 
memo seems a man apart from .the: 
Gen. David Jones who led tiie pro-SALT 
JCS testimony. 

In that testimomr, Jones Qsted as a., 
“significant* concession . Moscovts . 
agreement, apart from the tr»ty, not tit 
Increase pn^uction of the BaCkfiro 
bomber. But the memo warned thatfjdl* 
tire to indnde the Backfire problem hi 
the treaW <^d lead to a So^ -^Streak*- 
out”— that is, secret preparation fOr n 
major post-treaty mili^ advantas^'" 


“We regret the decision,” it said, “not 
to Insist on counting the intercpntinen- 
tally capable Backfire ^stem within 
the . ... limit No Soviet assurances 
can compensate for the fact that Back- 
fire will- remain- an effective intereopp- 
tinental weapon within the totaPSoviet ; 
arsenal for waging nndearwaft-More-- 
over. Backfire production and develop- 
ment provide a significant Soviet breai- 
kout potential, an option we would be 
hard-pressed to matdi .ia the near 
term.”; 

In Jtdy, Jones sloughed off sogges* 
lions that SALT H leaves the United 
i States with: no Jmgaining^pdsitimi loe 
SALT IIL invOctober.' Jmes:vmnii^ 
that SALt n ^wiB.sigitifi^ 

. U;S. negotiate levmage fwaSALT jpop. 
'outcome.”:"” .'1 ’r/T, 

. In July, the chiefs said Moscow would 
-have to destroy strate^c weapons to- 
jeach SALT n limits. In October, they: 

' had painted this picture: ‘^On the &yiet: 
side, many ‘reductious* will actually'be' 
conversions to strategically significant 
non-counters (for example, Bison bomN 
ers to tankers and SSBNs [missile-filing 
submarines] to SSNs [attack sutena^ 
rihesj) and SS-20 [missile] deploymmits 
will free ICBMs currently committed to 
PRC [Chinese] targets.” 

Jones told the senators “there is 
nothing inconsistent” between thfr 
memos they could not read.and his tes-/ 
timony, arguing that negotiations had 
changed things. “Obviously,-; the. gen- 
:eral testifi^ “we were -addressing a. 
moving train.” But whra the.dei^^ 

. of JCSM-321-78 are stacked up against 
the final result orSALT'll,.iire:tic^ 
faadnotniovedfar. ■ - * ' ■ ' ' ■ . 

Concerning ymification, the nusnd ' 
demanded that “pational techhiesi . 
means hmst he an^dited, yvhere nec- 
essary, by coopmtive measurei” It 
contended that “we should not only 
preserve our option, but pnbliCly state 
our intent, to share cruise missile and: 
related technology with our allies as 
- necessary.” No more waa-done- to re- > 
solve the chiefs’ doubt&pn the&e issues '- 
';.than on the Backfire, - . . i 


1. Similarly, the memo argu^- -Tt Is es- 
sential that aiiy ; agreement preserve 
the U.S. option” for. a mobile m^sile.. 
Yet, the SALT n verification require- 
ments forced a mobile basing mode for 
the proposed MX that is by no mans 
the chiefs* first choice. ’ i 

In overaU deaet^itioo of arms cob- | 
trpl, the October gotends do not reseat | 
ble the July genenls who saw little j 
danger in ihe.tieaw. tisome may,.coii-; .{ 
elude,” said Joh« in.Oetober, “that the . 
'tTCaW, by itself, will arrest ,tiie very 
dangerous adverse: trends In Soviet, 
strategic forces, iiutiading current and ' 
-projected forces . thisis simply not- 
' the cas#. .^.<the fociis'on 'comtrainihgL 
what the Soviets could do without a 
SALT agreement has obscured . . . what 
they have done, are doing and can do 
within the SALT framework.” 

Under SALT L warned the chiefs, the 
Soviets have reached “at least pari^ 
with U.S. strategic nuclear forces, and 
the SALT H agreement being n^oti- 
ated provida neither Inceht^ nor re- 
quirement to restrict substantially the 
pace of their current programs.*'' 

■ JCSM-321-7& eloquently niouinei fbs- 
“recurring theme in ■ U.S.- hStwy*" of 
seeking security in treatiea.“IJ^ito re-'; 
peated disappointments' on this 'score"! 
throughout the 20th century,” it said, i 
the SALT process “contains the seeds i 
of exaggerated expectations and seri- 
ous public misunderstandings about 
the adequacy of our strategic position 
and programs.” 

Jones did indeed repeat those words ■ 
in his public statement in July. Unfor- ! 
tunately, the heart of his testimony Ig? i 
sored that timely warning. j 


A 
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ARTICLE APPEARED THE WASHINGTON POST 

ON PAGE dll— 21 September 1979 


Jack Andersonl , 

Vance (iedibflity on Line Over SALT , 


A new credibility problem has 
arisen in the SALT n controversy, 
and this time it’s not just the Soviets’ 
credibility that’s being questioned. 
It’s ..Secretary of State- Qrus R. 
Vance’s. 

In bis enthusiastie promotion of the 
strategic arms limitation . treaty; 
Vance has often wound up as an apoL 
ogist for the Soviet Union using 
weasel words to cover up Soviet che- 
ating. He will say, for example, that 
we can verify the trea^ provMons 
"adequatety," or that thtfe were no 
"significant” violations of the first 
SALT agreement 

Last year, in a slicldy worded State 
Department report to Congress that 
subsequently was released to the pul^ . 
lie, Vance went beyond mere fudg- 
ing. He made, or permitted to be 
made, an outright misstatement of 
the facts, intelligmice sources told 
our associate Dale Van Atta. 

Vance assured Congress that the 
Soviets had lived up to a particular 
section of SALT I when he knew or 
should have known that th^ had not 

If Vance knew his assurance was 
false, that would be unforgivable. If 
he didn’t know, it would be almost as 
bad, indicating that the secretary of 
state wasn’t reading the statements 
put out in his name or the intdtt- 
gence reports on which they were 
based. 

The issue involved the limit set 'on 
thejnumber of ballistic missUe laun- 
chers in the Soviet navy’s vast subma- 
rine fleet, an important weapon in 
their strategic arsenaL Under the 
1972 treaty, the Soviets agreed to azL-. 


limit of 740 of these missile launch- 
ers. 

If the Soviets went over the limit of 
740, they were required to destroy or 
dismantle an equal number of older 
missUe launchers. Yet according to 
Central Intdligence Agen^ docu- 
ments, the United States hecame 
aware that the Soviets had begun to 
exceed the 740 limit by August 1975. 

U5. intelligence estimated the 
number of unauthorised launchers at 
six and the State Department’s trea- 
tyHsnfOTcement officials mulled owt 
the violations for several weeks. But 
before they could decide how to push 
this particular cookie, the Soviets 
blithely announced that they were in- 
deed over the agreed-upon limit by 23 
missile launchers. 

Embarrassed intdllgence officials 
did a hasty rea s s es s m ent and "con- 
cluded that the Soviet report accu- 
rately reflects the status of the force 
under the agreeement” 

Lite the deadbeat who assures a 
creditor that "the check is in the 
mail," the Soviets promised that the 
23 missile launchers they "owed" us 
undw the treaty would be dismant- 
led by March 197S, as well as 27 more 
that would have been replaced by 
new launchers by that date. 

When March rolled around, 
though, the Soviets had Junked only 
nine of the 60 launchers. Blaming 
winter weather tor the delay, the 
Soviets than promised that the SO 
launchers would positively, .abso- 
lutdy be on the scrap heap Iv June L 
1976. 

.^The State Department bought the 


Soviet alibi about the weather, even 
though intelligence sources noted . 
that the* Russian winter hadn’t 
prevented the Soviets from putting 
together mirnile silos* It also bought 
fhe Soviet promise, that everything 
would be hunky-dory by June. 

Sure enough, when June came, the 
Soviets assured our SALT watchdogs 
that the launchers bad been dismant- 
led. This was an out-and-out lie. 

‘ Our intelligence agencies found 
that the .50 missile launchers weren't 
Junked until thd next October, by 
which time the Sovieta owed us sev- 
eral dozen more to compensate for 
their continuing production of new 
launchers. 

Yet Vance, in his report to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Conunittee on 
Feb. 2L 1978, tried to make the Soviet 
cheating on the sub launchers seem 
like a triumph of no-nonsense treaty 
enforcement by the United States. 

"The Soviet aide;" Vance said, "ex- 
plained the situation and predicted 
that all the dismantling actions would 
be completed by June L 1976, and 
- agreed to the UB. demand that no 
more submarines with replacmnent 
launchers begin sea trials before such 
completion." I 

Then he added flatly: "Both condi- 
tions were met." That was sbnply not 
true, and if the secretary of state 
didn’t know it, be should have. . 

Footnote; Intelligence sources told 
os the blatant violations continued at 
least up to 1978* Thus for fully two 
years, the Soviets were always above 
.the agreed-upon. limit of sub4>ased 

missile Uuncheia.^.,i-^vr. /Art 1 


* 
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Approval in Senat^^ 

■ :■: ’By Bob«rtG^Kai»«p5^^-^ 

President Carter yesterday offer- . 
ed a sligbfiy?^re£ined; position on>« 
defense spending in 1981 and 1982 J 
in hope* dfe^ winning over -more* - 
moderate JiSiators on» the ‘ 
treaty. But two key senators' madefi; 
statements t-' raising - newt^ fdoubtsr'j 
about favorable acti<»i on the arms j 
limitation treaty:l; 

The two senators . were Henry Bellr y, 
mon (B-OkUuXvand Sam Nuna 
The widely respected Bellmon .urged^^ 
his coUeaguee 4o delay actioO’ Oiv^ 
SALT nir axui’^ appoint. 
select r rammittiee to eyaluatr" the,, 
countrys^for^in . policy^ and’ defense^ 

“So far,as-^^ am^ concerned-. r^c,j 
now,” Bellmon said, “SALT 11.1, 
sidercd oi^.; op its, - tecbnicai ^.medts; - 
as anhannr^'Contrbl ‘agreement,^^ 
imaccepUWe^f3:“*^ “ ‘ 

The WBite ‘House bad bem^pma 
for BeUfflon's support' for SALT U' 
and by^iw'me beadrounta^Ms- ddectiic^ 
could= 

. Xunn^^vHibse auppoit^for tbr tEeatj^il 
appares^’''isir«l8a^'cmeiatriaste 
to win ^twb4Urds( Senatet approyaltie 
said >yeatezdaiy#HtU 4 'eouldj><weUa«lM ; 
beneficial; to, die couQtrjl’^ iiiSALT>i 
wer»-;de|eatad'; bee«Dsec>tiie';^ 


vi^ iS^-ifSdeEajlzatloB'^ andi^xpan* ; 

sioh. H* la one of the,senatoni- who 
hasibeen pceaaing the White Honan- tp - 
coBjndt mote' money to d efen se. - 
a^pl^eiit Carttt' addreaaedJM® Ji-i 
sue^ yesterday in •. letter to- S«fc Btp3 
neat HoUiaga (P^C-V wboie^ 

tp-tiie annual budget rescK 
lutlbn enttorlaingii^^ ^ ' 

defense spendlng:,3* sch^^ed to^ 
^come lit the Seiiite today^ ^ *. * 

^ ' HoUings; Nunii' nnd} several other 
Senators met Carter lastweA.to pre« 
for new commitments^ to a 3 percent 
ixicrease in defense spending this- 
year, after inflation, and 5 percent In^e 
creases in each o£. the next two year^ ^ 
The Caarter administodion has 
tepted the- 3^ percent increwe this- 
year, whicla would add aboutv|5;2:bil-^‘^ 
lion to thp fts^ lPW^hudg«t;f^tongingr- . 
defense outlayi»*'fos^syeat^^$*> S120*5 ; 
himonl 

to go^along wi^thr proposalKo add^ 


rnmm 



.-B&liaoi^ifpMpeail eoidd' n«d».tb«?i 
SenatrfleorfBr » vote, and ao mB Say 
ate- iehRM; apoeulatedr-it mighr iu ‘ 

sutf thBonrmtlBflod at ^S«ute 




fMta^byii'ttw Smat^today; 

: hap» tonterow;' Stni^^Garr Bart. 

I Colo^'wffl vlatrodue*.« comproi^^ 
rpropoul^calltegr iorT.S^^ptCQaiit^^^ . 

etaaiMi^&t'teeh of thrte 

syaary ^W^-fMMuLa., pra fort ad hys^ 
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ARTICLE APPEARED 
OS PAG E A .5" 


THE BALTIMORE SUN 
19 September 1979 


I 


Other issues 
knock SALT 



. . ByHHatYLT M W B IT'.. > 

WuUogtae-For the fim tfat. Mrtt> 
sans in th« SALT debate an coosidariiie 
the pooibilitF tbit tbn tmtfj fate ini? 
not be dneidnd nntil aast yanr.- ' ' 

Not l^af^aeaamaptioB ins wkiel 
spread that neb a dday maid in itself be 
a decisioa. Is tbat view, SALT, the stnte> 
gic am limitatioii treaty. cooM not sor- 
me in tbn pities of a pniidential elee> 
tionyear. w -r* ji 

* rowxMBiiiatloa to mder way on" 

both sides of the debate. There is nottiu 
yet approadiioK'a new conseous. ffom 
suMo^ that delay antomaticaUy will- 
help the treaty. But there is an emersiaE 

judgment that it may not be fatal 

A new look became mandatory as non- 
SALT issues intervened in the Senate de> 
bate. Originally, Senator Frank Church 
(D., Idaho), the chaimuB of the ForeiBa 
Reiatim Committee; pian^ to com* 
plete hearinp and deiivar the treaty to 

the Senate for general (tebnte by Septem- 

her 25. . ■ - . .v.>. . : 

But the dlsdosore that a Soviet combat 
bngade is-statioaedin Cuba knocked t hw e 
plw ask^. Thoegh no one detected a 
i^tary threat to the Unitad States in the 
^pe* presence, several members of the 
Senatorjligt^all oppoaod to SALT on its 
meritS'^saw the Soviet action as a g est ure - 
ofbadAutIfe 

In- factw> Mr; Clinch;' wbOa,fir3t aiK 
nouneod the Soviet p w e iu-e, pnb-. ‘ 


-r.~Analysfa^frr- 

■I '•r.-av ' V*:'.- 

lidy thatSALT could not be ratifiad u^ 
the combatpotential wu removed. > - 
Mr. Chureb in known as a. SALT mih 
porter, but he also is known as a politician 
in trouble with a cona si v a tive constitaeo^ 
<7. and the political assumption in WasV 
«fl*cted the 

difticnlty be and some other members of 
“•Svnatn were having at borne over 

SAXeT. , , ■ . ♦ ■* -A ' 

Tb« Senator Robert (L Byid W.t 
Va.). the majority leader, settled his legis.c 
lative priorities for the fall Energy legis. 
lation.would come before SALT, be 
making general debate on the treaty im- < 
possible before Novemberr - 


With that, the growing pressure of time I 
became apparent No one knows how long / 
the Senate will debate the treaty, which | 

would limit to 2.250 the number of nuclear I 
launchen deployed by the United SUtas . 
and the Soviet Union. But opponents of the 
treaty can be expected to prolong the 
process, and the legislative devicas for 
doing so are many and varied. 

Mr. Byrd bopim for action by Thanks* 
giving, freeing the Senate to go home for 
the restof the year. But many SALT spa-' 

dalists in Congress say that leaves iaufB-a 

dent time for debate. ^ . . 

If the Senate retnms from a nankS’' 
giving rceesa^to .the argnmnL 

would Mtc^yrd k^it in semioo until 

"It ona M bf thu^” said a 
RepahUctt strategisC'tt depends partly 
on how he really feels about the freaty, 
bow hefenb about-its dunces, and what 
he jndges;.:the toleraiice of . the Senate to 
be.” 

Senator^. Howard H: Baker. Jr. (R, 
Tenn.),'tl^ minority leader, is known to 
have asked Mr. Byrd severd days ago for* 
a meeting:, ahoot the Senate sehedulei^ 
What comes out of tbat meeting could 
determing whether the treaty is voted up 
or down this year. 

Anoth^ R^bliean adviser believes 
the pressure on Mr. Byrd for early action 
will be sm^ “He has 24 Oemocratie. 
senatotsTup for rewiectioa.” tha source 
said. “Idhb’t think he’s going to keen 
here all winter.” 

That (^dsion surely will be made, te ' 
part, byj.all the dynamks of reiattons 
witbin tbeSenata. between the Senate and 
the White House, aod, finally, in pnblid 
opinion. .S~ . 

Most SALT supporters, inside and out* 

side CoogresA believe delay past the end 
of the year would end the tni^s chances 
for ratification until 1981. Thdr assump* 
tion is that the press ur e s of the election 
year woold work against cooperation" 
with a Soviet government bent on ezpao" - 
Sion around the world.. > 

But not all SALT soppoHers feel- that<- 
way. Oiie\af the most highly respected : 
Senate specialists on strategic issues says- 
the pressures could work the other way. 

- “Just inugine,” he said, “that some <rf- 
the R^^licaa candidates for president 
are eliminated early in the primaries. And 
Imagine that Teddy Kennedy has entered 
as a Democratic candidate, acensiag them 
of destroying a valuable treaty. 

*The pressure on the Republicans wha 
missed tte oomination to move back to- 
ward.tb^nta* would be considerable.’* 
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FmNCIAL TIMES 
12 SSPTSMBEH 19T9 



PRESIDENT Carter is facing 
yet another dilemma, though 
this time it is not entirely of 
his own making. The revelation 
that there .are some 2,000*3.000 
! Soviet troops in Cuba has come 
! at a time when the ratification 
I of the second strategic arms 
; limitation treaty (SALT 2) 

I between the Americans and the 
I Russians by the U.S. Senate is 
I still in the balance. If the troops 
; are not removed, it is just 
i possible that their presence 
I will persuade suAcient Senators 
to vote against the treaty to 
prevent it from coming into 
effect. Ratification requires a 
two-thirds majority, which is by 
no means yet assured. 

Intelligence 

On the other hand, it would 
be unfair to blame Mr. Carter 
alone for matters which plainly 
go back to previous administra- 
tions.' It seems quite likely on 
the basis of available informa- 
tion that a similar number of 
Soviet troops has been in Cuba 
possibly since the late 1960s and 
certainly since the mid-1970s. 
Their presence was not detected 
earlier partly because previous 
administrations had higher 
intelligence priorities-^uch as 
Vietnam, and partly because 
Mr. Carter suspended over- 


flights of the island in an 
attempt to improve U.S.-Cubaa 
relations in 1977. The general 
downgrading of the U.S. intelli- 
gence effort in the past few 
year»*ltself a consequence of 
Vietnam— -may also have bad 
something to do with it. 

It has to be said, too, that ' 
the Soviet presence does not 
appear to infringe any known 
Soviet - American agreement 
The Cuban missile crisis in the 
early 1960s led to the Russians 
agreeing to withdraw their 
nudear weapons from the island 
and the forces associated with 
them, but there was no agree- 
ment about the presence of 
Soviet troops in general. The 
U.S. therefore is unable to 
demonstrate that the Soviet 
presence now is in breach of a 
treaty. 

Fine distinction 

There remains an argument 
about the purpose of the forces, 
though in fact it may be more 
semantic than real. According 
to Washington, the Soviet troops 
in Cuba belong to a combat 
brigade. According to Moscow, 
as stated by Pravda, their pur- 
pose is simply to train the 
Cubans to use Soviet material. 
The distinction may be a fine 


one. Forces which are there to 
teach others how to fight ere 
presumably capajle of fighting 
themselves, even if their num- 
bers are sufficiently small as to 
make intervention outside Cuba 
exceedingly unlikely. Their 
most probable contingency role 
indeed would seem to be that 
of suppressing a limited rebel- 
lion against President Castro's 
regime, or at least of helping 
loyalist forces to do so. What 
is not in dispute, however, is 
that the troops are there . 

For the UE. Administration, 
as for the west as a whole, 
there are several reasons for 
concern. One is the failing of 
intelligence to make the dis- 
covery earlier. Another is that 
the Soviet presence in Cuba 
must make it easier for the 
Cubans to intervene in Africa 
and perhaps Central America, 
if only by providing training. 
Yet by far the most important 
is that the discovery now could 
jeopardise SALT 2. 

Mr. Carter is not in the ideal 
starting position for a negotia^ 
tion aimed at getting the 
Russians to withdraw. The 
Soviet Union is perfectly en- 
titled to argue that it has 
broken no treaty and indeed 
that it has done nothing new in 


this context for several years. ; 
There is no obvious reason why i 
it should bow to American j 
pressure; except that it must- \ 
have its own interest in seeur- I 
ing the SALT ratlfiestlon. 

Opportmuty 

There is; however, one point 
which Mr. Carter could press. 
Until now the Administration 
has promoted SALT 2 solely or. 
its own merits: namely that it 
is a treaty about strategic arms 
control and that it would be 
wrong to link It to Soviet* 
American relations in other 
areas. That is a dubious argu* 
ment, not least because SALT 2 
has so many loopholes that its 
effects on arms control will be 
severely limited. The best case 
for ratification would be that 
the treaty would lead to a more 
general restraint in Soviet 
behaviour. It may be too late 
to do anything much about the 
2,009-3,000 troops in Cuba, but 
it is not too late to warn the 
Russians that similar interven- 
tion elsewhere or that any 
stepping up of the Oiban force 
will be unwelcome. That is the 
kind of approach that has been 
lacking in the Carter 
Administration. There is now 
an opportunity to provide it 
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AIR FORCE MAGAZINE 
September 1979 



In this exclusive interview, Lt. Gen. Edward L. Rowny, 
The top US military representative during the SALT II 
negotiations, describes Soviet negotiating techniques and 
objectives. General Rowny warns that the US should not 
negotiate without the backing of a strong strategic 
arsenal: “We cannot do it with mirrors.” 


JPLOMATIC negotiations, a rare experience for career 
military officers, provided Army Lt. Geti, Edward 
L. Rowny with a unique insight into Soviet-American re- 
lations. 

General Rowny, who was the top military man on the 
US team during the second round of Strategic Arms I im- 
itation Talks, concluded that the US, after decades of 
dealing with the Soviet Union, had much to learn about 
negotiating with the Russians. 

In an interview with Air Force Magazine, the General 


explained how the Soviet negotiators tried to outfox the 
US delegation. 

General Rowny has made it clear that he opposes the 
proposed treaty. Just days before voicing his frank Oppo- 
sition, General Rowny retired from the Army. 
when I was sure an agreement I couldn’t agree with had 
been reached did I leave.” he explained. 

This cleared the decks for his appearance before the 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee in July, when he 
testified: “The emerging treaty, in my view, is not in our 
interest sir^e it is inequitable, unverifiable, undermines 
deterrencef contributes to instability, and could ad- 
versely affect NATO security and Allied coherence.” 
’He urged the Senate to send the treaty back for further 


negotiations. 

Hailed by Sen. /esse Helms (R-N. C.) as “perhaps the 
most knowledgeable American in this field,” General 
Rowny jwas the only member of the US delegation to 
serve ine entire period of the SALT II negotiations. He 
was the’ Joint Chiefs of Staff Representative for the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks from March 1973 to 


June 1979. 

General . Rowny was well prepared for the negotia- 
tions. He has been a student of arms control and has writ- 
ten a number of papers on the subject. His thirty-eight 
years of military service also include extensive experi- 
ence as a combat leader. His background includes com- 
mand of an infantry battalion and a regimental task force 
in Italy in World War IL command of a regiment during 
the Korean War, and director of a special team in Viet- 
nam charged with testing and evaluating new Army con- 
cepts for counterinsurgency operations. His military 
decorations include the Silver Star with two oak leaf 
clusters. 


General Rowny, sixty-two, received a BS degree in 
civil engineering from Johns Hopkins University, and 
then resigned an Army commission to enter the US Mili- 
tary Academy. He was commissioned a second lieuten- 
ant in the Corps of Engineers in 1941. He holds master's 
degrees in civil engineering and international relations 
from Yale University, and was awarded a doctorate in 
international studies from American University. 

His advocacy and study of arms control, and his par- 
ticipation in negotiations with the Soviet Union on the 
reduction of conventional* arms in Europe, were factors 
in his selection as the JCS Chairman's representative to 




the SALT negotiations. 

General Rowny says a minimum of six months of in- 
tensive study is absolutely necessary to participate in 
strategic arms negotiations. According to General 
Rowny, continued briefings on changes in the US and 
Soviet strategic arsenals were equally necessary. 


Sixty-two Trips 

During the six-year period with the SALT delegation. 
General Rowny made sixty-two round trips between 
Geneva and Washington, and participated in more than 
I, COO hours of negotiations. 

He quickly found he was involved in not one negotia- 
tion but a scries of negotiations that included bargaining i 
within the Defense Department, bargaining within the | 
US government, and exchanges on the SALT negotiating 
team. | 

The process of hammering out a US position often was | 
more time consuming and more complex than exchang- 
ing views with the Soviet delegation. The US position \ 
was drawn up by interagency working groups meeting in . 
offices of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency i 
(ACDA). Sometimes these meetings were moved to the : 
White House. 

After a position was developed, it would be sent to four ! 
bodies for comment~thc State Department, ACDA, the : 
Defense Department, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The | 
position then would be cleared by the National Security i 
Council staff. If there was a difference of opinion, the ’ 
position paper would go to the Strategic Coordinating \ 
Comrmttee, which is chaired by the President’s National j 
Security Affairs Assistant and includes as members the ' 
Defense Secretary, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of i 
Staff, the Secretary of State, and the CIA Director. Ot>- I 
posing views would be presented to the President, and 
his decisions would be passed on to the delegation in ' 
Geneva. . I 

Within the Pentagon there was a separate negotiating 
' process. Each service would work with the Joint Staff to 
prepare the JCS position. This position would be coordi- 
nated with the Defense Secretary by the Defense De- ; 
partment s SALT Task Force j^efore being submitted to i 
an interagency group. ♦ 


nONTlNllFfl 
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The US negotiating team itself played an active role in 
the interagency deliberations, sometimes recommending 
actions and other times requesting the modification of 
instructions from Washington. 

“The US seems to think in terms of problem solving,” 
says General Rowny. “We negotiate in good faith, ex- 
pecting give and take.” The Soviet delegates, he says, do 
not share Western concepts and instead regard negotia- 
tions as just another means of competition. Says General 
Rowny: “The Soviets look to the SALT negotiations to 
gain or to maintain a competitive advantage.” 

It is General Rowny's opinion that this complex 
negotiating process within the US government “militates 
against*’ US efforts to gel an equitable treaty: “We 
would arrive at a reasonable position that we felt both 
sides could accept, but the Soviet delegation would pre- 
sent an extreme position that heavily favored the Soviet 
position.” This meant that almost any compromises be- j 

twe!|n th4 two position) would benefit the Russians and 
be disadvantageous for the US. 

One defense against this Soviet tactic would be for the 
US to arrive at a reasonable position and then outwait the 
Soviet delegation. Central Rowny says: **We went into 
the bargaining sessions with such a strategy, but we 
never held to It/* 

Th a Soviet Toam 

Continuity in the negotiating team also served to the 
Soviet advantage, in Genera l Rowny’s view. For the 

most part, the Soviet delegation remained unchanged 
throughout the negotiations. The chief of the delegation 
for both SALT I and SALT II was Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter V. S. Semenov. P, S. Pleshakov, representing the 
Soviet defense industry, and Academician A. N. Shchu- 
kin, representing the science community, also were 
me.mbers of the delegation throughout the negotiations. 

A fourth civilian seat apparently was designated a tem- 
porary position by Moscow. It was held by a series of 
Soviet diplomats during the talks. 

The Soviet team included twp generals, in contrast to 
one on the US delegation. Lt. Gen. K. A. Trusov and 
CoL Gen. 1. 1. Beletsky were appointed to the delegation 
during the SALT I period. After General Trusov suffered 
a heart attack, he was replaced by General Scavolnidov. 
General Beif tsky served throughout the SALT II negoti- 
ations. 

On the US delegation, only General Rowny served for 
the entire period of the negotiations. During the six-year 
period, the US delegation had five State Department rep- 
resentatives. four representatives of the Defense Secre- 
tary, and four representatives of the Arms Control and | 
Disarmament Agency. General Rowny served as a 
member under three Defense Secretaries, three JCS 
Chairmen, and three Presidents. He offered his resigna- 
tion from the negotiating team at the outset of the Carter 
Administration, but was asked to stay on. 

Negotiations with the Soviet delegation were con- 
ducted for three or four months in Geneva. This period of 
bargaining would be followed by a break of three or four ! 
months when the US delegation returned to Washington | 
for consultation. During the last eighteen months before i 
an agreement was reached, however, the talks were in 
session almost continuously. | 

An integral role of the delegation was to keep top offl- i 
clals of the US and NATO nations abreast of the negotia- 
tions. This was accomplished by regular written and oral 
repons. 

Negotiations revolved around a formal meeting, called 
the plenary session, on Tuesday and Thunday. The 
meetings would alternate between an annex to the US 
Mission, called the SALT Negotiation Building, and a 
building in the ten-acre Soviet compound. I 


The plenary sessions were devoted to reading pre- 
pared statements. As each paragraph was read by the 
head of a delegation it would be followed by a translation. 
Each statement would take from twenty minutes to an 
hour. During most of the SALT II negotiations. Ambas- 
sador Ralph Earle II, a veteran ACDA official, scrv<^ as 
head of the US delegation in the absence of ACDA Direc- 
tor Paul C. Wamke, the official delegation chief. 

Very seldom was there any exchange or rebuttal to the 
prepared statements. If a question was asked, it might be 
answered by the delegation head after conferring with his 
colleagues. More often, the question was considered in 
the next plenary statement. 

The formal session would last as long as two hours. 
After the time of the next meeting was agreed upon, the 
plenary session would officially end and the delegates 
would proceed with informal discussions. 

In this phase, the chiefs of the two deleg^oas would 
relirpjp another room for informal discussions. The re- • 
mainder of the delegation would meet in feparate comers 
of the room with their Soviet counterparts, accompanied ; 
bv intemreters. This oart of the meeting was off the re c- j 
ord so that nothing said was binding upon the delegation. 
General Rowny says: “We would talk about what was in 
the latest plenary statement or what was In the previous 
week’s statement. We talked about what ought to be 
token up in the future. Or if we didn’t have much to say, 
we engaged In small talk.** Because General Rowny is 
fluent In French and Russian, he was able to participate , 
in these talks without interpreters. | 

The informal talks would lost an hour or on hour and a j 
half, depending upon how long the chiefs of delegations ' 
met. 

In addition to the plenary and informal sessions, there 
were social exchanges, about one every ten days. The 
two sides usually alternated with dinners , garden parties, 
and cocktail receptions. Though some informal negotia- : 
tions took place at these meetings, the limited authority 
of Soviet delegates precluded much of an exchange of 
views. On one occasion. General Rowny recalls, he 
asked the wife of one of the Soviet guests how many chil- 
dren she had. He was astonished when she asked another 
in the Soviet party whether she could answer the ques- 
tion. 

Negolliting Profaiemt 

One of Che major problems of the negotiations, in Gen- 
eral Rowny's views, was a failure on the part of US dele- ! 
gates to realize that the Soviet delegates were the prod- 
uct of a different environment and therefore approMhed 
negotiations differently. 

** We in the US tend to think the Soviet citizen is like 
us,*' says General Rowny. ’’Because our leaders do not 
know Russian history and Russian culture, we tend to 
apply a ’mirror image* and think the Russian chinks and 
acts the same as Americans." 

The differences between the two cultures, however, 
show themselves in negotiations: ^ 

Trickery. The Soriet delegates would resort to crude 
negotiating tricks in an effort to achieve an advantage. In 
one case. General Rowny offered a compromise in ex-J 
change for a Soviet compromise, and detailed what the . 
two compromises should be. He offered the exchange at 
an informal meeting in which the Russian delegate indi- 
cated neither agreement nor opposition. “When the pro- 
posal was made at a subsequent formal plenary session, 
the Soviet delegation walked out after the US half of Che 
compromise was announced, without volunteering the 
assumed Soviet compromise, as General Rowny had 
suggested. From that experience on, General Rowny 
would not offer a compromise until after the Soviet side 
had made its offer)- 
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^ Eleventh Hour, The Soviet delegation would delay ac- 
t:pn until it seemed no agreement was possible, then 
agree to terms. General Rowny said this tactic often was 
used after public announcements had been 'made that an 
a^eement was near, in an effort to get as many conces- 
sions as possible. This.last-minute strategy played on the 
nerves of the US delegates: “We tacked patience and 
would give additional concessions as a deadline ap- 
proached/* General Rowny said. 

Reversals. The Soviet delegation was not hesitant to 
reverse its stand if it suited its purposes. This caused the 
delegation members no embarrassment. *‘The Russians 
would argue that black is white, then switch with no ex- 
planation or apparent reason," General Rowny said. 

Repetition. Soviet delegates would repeat their posi- 
tions over and over without changing any point. General 
Rowny says this had several effects. It would tire the US 
delegates and cause them to shift to other negotiating is- 
sues. It would also cause the US to conclude that the 
Russians had strong feelings about the point being re- 
peated and could not be persuaded to change. In some 
cases, the US delegation would concede parts of the 
Soviet position in order to move the negotiations along. 

Soviet Spontaneity ^ ! 

Programmed Delegates. There were few spontaneous 
remarks from the Soviet delegation. Almost nothing was 
accidental or unplanned. If a US delegate asked a ques- 
tion, his Soviet counterpart often pulled a card from his 
pocket and read an answer, even though the answer 
might be completely unrelated to the question. Soviet 
delegates made this a practice both in the plenary and in 
the informal sessions. When Soviet delegates ran out of 
answer cards, they would quote Soviet Communist Party 
Secretary Leonid Brezhnev or Lenin. 

Progress. The Soviet delegates, without offering any 
flexibility in their position, would urge that progress be 
made in the talks. “They know Americans want to make 
progress, and they would play on that desire/* General 
Rowny explained. The Soviet delegates, by contrast, 
seemed willing to wail years if necessary to win a point. 

Secrecy. The Soviet Union played on secrecy at every 
turn of the negotiations, even keeping its own delegates 
uninformed on some issues and offering little or no in- 
formation to the US delegates. The US delegates were 
forced to negotiate with what they knew about US 
strategic arms and what they assumed about those of the 
Soviet Union. 

Grand Principles. The Soviet delegates liked to pon- 
tificate on detente, nuclear proliferation, and arms con- 
trol, rather than discuss specifics about a workable trea- 
ty. This tactic seemed to be for purposes of propaganda 
and delay. 

Open Society. The Soviet delegates would quote dif- 
ferent US civilian and military officials about SALT 
terms in an effort to win a negotiating point. But if they 
were asked for the reaction of a Soviet official, they 
would say his views were secret. Says General Rowny: 
“It is like a poker game in which they’ve got their cards 
up against their chest and yours are face up on the table," 
Multiple Proposals. The Soviet delegation would pa- 
tiently ask for new proposals from the US, without offer- 
ing any suggestions of their own. To keep the talks mov- 
ing, the US often obliged. Then the Soviet delegation 
would pick out what it liked of each proposal. **It was 
what we call taking the raisins out of the cake,” says 
Genera] Rowny. Often, the US would find itself making 
six proposals to one Soviet proposal, then having to de- 
fend itself against Soviet attempts to take the best of each 
proposal. 


Anonymous Proposals. A Soviet delegate would tell a 
US delegate that he had left a “nonpaper” in the 
negotiating room. Because of the unusu^ way the pro- 
posal was made, unsigned and unaddressed, the US 
would have to offer it as its own proposal to make it a part 
of the formal record. The Soviet delegate, if pressed to 
admit authority, would insist he had not made any pro- 
posals that were left on the table or floor without even a 
verba] alert to the US delegation. 

Nice Cop^-Mean Cop. The civilian Soviet delegates 
would ask their counterparts to “give us something to 
help us out with our generals." This approach, implying 
a split in the Soviet delegation, was tempting to US dele- 
gates even though they were very much aware that there 
could be no reciprocation by the closely controlled 
Soviet delegation. 

Salween the Lines 

Coy Answers. The Soviet delegates would answer a 
question with another question. Or they would teU the 
US delegates to study the “nuances" of the plenary 
statement. On occasion. General Rowny would say he 
had restudied the prepared remarks and still did not 
understand them. The Soviet reply would be to study the 
statement harder and to read between the lines. 

Good Intentions. The Soviet delegates refused to con- 
sider arms balance equations on the basis of the capabili- 
ties of the respective weapons. Instead they insisted that 
consideration be given to the “intent" of the Soviet 
Union, which they described as peaceful. General 
Rowny cites the Soviet Backfire bomber as the “classic 
case." The Soviet delegation repeatedly. said that as the 
Soviet Union had no intention of using the Backfire 
against the continental US, it, therefore, could not be in- 
cluded in the SALT agreement. 

Objective'-Subjective . The Soviet delegation relied 
heavily on political doctrine to guide its negotiations. On 
one occasion General Rowny suggested that the Backfire 
bomber be discussed in objective terms, and his Soviet 
counterpart agreed. But when General Rowny cited fig- 
ures from a magazine on the range and perfo.nmance of 
the Backfire, the Soviet delegate replied that such figures 
were created by engineers and that engineers lie, so the 
figures were subjective. He offered as “objective truth" 
a statement by Secretary Brezhnev that the Soviet Union 
did not intend to use the Backfire in strategic missions. 

Logic Appeal. La advancing their positions, Soviet 
delegates would argue their case was “logical" though in 
some instances the argument had nothing to do with logic 
and in others was actually illogical. General Rowny con- 
cluded that the appeal to logic was simply another effort 
to use propagan<^ techniques to convince the US delega»- 
tion. 

Trust. A frequent argunieot of the Soviet delegation, 
particularly on verificaticr issues, was trust. “Tnat us," 
was a frequent reply of Soviet delegates when specific 
issues were raised. The Soviet position was that all inter- 
national treaties are based on trust and that the Soviet 
Union would be willing to trust the US if it trusted the 
Soviet Union. 

Public Opinion. While the Soviet delegation held fast 
to its positions, the Soviet govemincnt tried to change 
the US position* by influencing public opinion in this 
country. General Rowny said the Soviet Union’s pro- 
paganda assaults on the US were timed to the SALT 
negotiations. These actions included writing* letters to 
the US newspapers and sending Soviet officials, such as 
; G. A. Arbatov, director of the Institute of the USA and 
Canada, on speaking tours in the US, 
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Agenda Control, The Soviet delegation spent a great 
deal of time arguingoverthe agenda of meetings. The US 
dejegatioo conceded a lot of these arguments in an effort 
to proceed to more substantive issues. But once the 
agenda was set, the Soviet delegates would not permit 
the US to bring up other issues — unless, of course, it 


suited Soviet purposes. 

Despite the differences in negotiating techniques and 
the tight control Moscow held over the Soviet delega- 
tion, General Rowny advocates continued negotiations 
on strategic arms and is a strong supporter of face-to-face 
negotiations. 


Detecting Nuancea 

There is a tremendous value. General Rowny says, in 
getting to know members of the Soviet delegation tn per- 
son. Even when carefully worked-out formal statements 
are presented, he insists, nuances in facial expressions 
and voices can be detecti^ that would otherwise be lost, 
if exchanges are limited to diplomatic notes. You often 
can sense when a Soviet delegate is less rigid on some 
points than others,’’ General Rowny says. 

But for these face-to-face meetings to be profitable to 
the US, General Rowny insists that US delegates must be 
better prepared and trained in the techniques of negotia- 
tion. “I wouldn’t let anyone go over and negotiate who 
doesn’t speak Russian,” he says. He cited as one exam- 
ple of clumsy preparation the replacement of a US aide to 
the delegation — an expert on the Soviet Union who 
spoke Russian— with an expert on South«America. Ci- 
vilian delegates also should be better informed on US and 
Soviet strategic arms, he says. 

As for the question of whether the director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency should also act as 
chief of the negotiating team. General Rowny contends 
that when one person holds both positions, both jobs suf- 

f er. ■ -- ^ 

At the outset of the SALT I talks, ACDA Director 
Gerard C- Smith also served as the chief of the delega- 
tion. When Dr. Fred C. Ikle was appointed ACDA direc- 
tor early in 1973 , the delegation was put in the charge of 
U. Alexis Johnson, a career diplomat. Under the Carter 
Administration, Ambassador Paul C. Warnke served 
both as ACDA director and chief of the delegation. Gen- 
cral Rowny sayjs that negotiations slowed when the chief f 
delegate was not present to make or to hear plenary 

statemenu.' . ^ , 

It is General Rowny’s view that the US delegation 
could have negotiated a better treaty than the one sub- 
mitted to the Senate, if the US had been more patient. 

In testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in July, General Rowny insistedthat a go^ 
SALT treaty— one that would be better from the US 
standpoint and stiU ac c e ptable to the Soviet Union— 
could still be negotiated. ^ , 

General Rowny was chaUenged in this view, by Sen.. 


Edmund S. Muskie (D-Me.), who asked him to explain | 
why he was the only member bn the delegation who saw | 
the potential for additional Soviet concessions. ! 

General Rowny’s reply: *T know the Soviet mental- 
ity-" 

General Rowny insisted before the committee that the 
Soviet Union “needed the treaty more than we do. They i 
will come back to the table.” The Soviets want a SALT | 
treaty, he explained, “because of their desire to be rec- 
ogniz^ as a superpower and because it will allow them 
to enjoy the advantages they receive from a continuation 
of detente.” He said that Moscow’s leaders also see a 
treaty as a “necessary step” to achieving mosv 
favored-nation status with the US, important to winning 
US trade credit. 

But General Rowny cautioned the questioning 
senators that the US must in the meantime keep Its 
strategic arsenal competitive with that of the Soviet , 
Union: “We need the v/herewithal to renegotiate; we j 
can’t do it with mirrors.” ■ i 
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By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

SpKuyw'nwNviiYflrkTlmM 

WASHINGTON, SapL 19^ Th# United ; 
States, Egypt and Israel announced . 
tentative a g ree m ent today on a new for-^ 
tnula lor monitoring the Egypciaa>Israea: ' 
peace treaty^ requiring increased Ames^^ 
can ground and air aurveillance of th^ 
Sinai Peninsula. ' :-<> 

Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vaacetnld;^: 
reporters of the preiiminary accord after^^ 
!two days of negotiations with DefenM.' 
Minister Kama! Hassan AU <rf'EgypC'; 
Foreign Minister Moshe Dayani of laraet 
and other officxals. > vi' 

. The main element in the new monitor^' 
ing system is that the Sinai field mission^ 
of the United States, which has been oper*' 
ating an eariy-waming system between* 
Egyptian and Israeli lines for three 
yeans, will liave its life extended and its* 
fimctions-broadened, officiala said. 

U.N. Was to Oversee PqIKkiI ' 

Originally, when it was believed that/ 

; United Nadona forces would supervise' 

I the carryixig out of the Israeli withdrawal' 
from Sinai over a three^year period, the; 
Sinai field mission,, which has an author*^ 
ized strength ot up^ to 200 unarmed 
ians, was to tove been disbended eeiiy* 
nextyear. ‘ 

But Mr. «Vance said that the mission,! 
with the same number of men^ would 
! main to take^the place of the United Na> 

! tions force. Offlcfais said that tlwmisskar' 

[ would havea larger role to play than now* 
l and that military p e ra o nm i would be 
^troduced. * -x' • . • - k ^ 

American officials said ^at the United! 
States would haveovendlsupervisoryre^:' 
sponsibilides, possibly augmented by | 
\ United Nations observers, to monitor the'l 
■ treaty in the area that will be reUn^ | 
I quished by the Israelis.. - . : j 


i Egyptiaa-IsraeUQieckpoims V 

I ! Egyptian and Israeli patrols will be re^ , 
i ; sponsible for setting up checkpoints in.the 
. I narrow buffer zone that will separate 
' ‘ j their forces untiivthe final Israeli with- 
j drawal in 1982, - 

j Mr. Vance said that Congress would be | 
; asked to approve the extension of the 
> Sinai field missibn's life and its responsi- 
Abilities. 1 

The agreement also must be approved 
by the Israeli Cabinet and the Egyptian 
Government and one Israeli official said 
he was not sure agreement in the Cabins 
would be automatic. . . . 

Under^tfae peace treaty, signed ia^ 
’Washington on March 78, the United 
States agreed to continue flights by Ajf 
Force recocnaissance planes to check on 
eiicbside’scompliancewith the treaty. C 
‘T-Mri Vance said today the number 
of such flights would be increased to im* 
jxove Che accuracy of the monitoring. 

The Egyptians are required b^the 
' treaty to limit their force levels in areas 
of Sinai recovered from Israel, and the 
flights are designed to check on thau 

The- negotiations for a new formula to 
monitor the peace treaty became neces* 
sary 'when the Soviet Union refused in 
June to go along with United Nations Se- 
curity Council approval for the United 
Nations Emergency Force to stay on in 
Sinai to supervise the treaty. 

Hie Emergency Force had been in 
Sinai since shortly after the cease-fire in 
Che Israeli-Egyptian war of October 1973 
and a following troop disengagement 
agreement. 

At first, the United States believed that 
the stationing of unarmed United Naticms 
truce observers would be a satisfactory 
substimte for the Emergency Force. But 
Israel objected, contendling that the truce 
observers could be withdrawn at any 
time. Israel initially wanted the United 
States to seek a multlnationai force. 

In the meantime, Israel and Egypt 
a gr eed to use their own forces to set up 
checkpoints and to monitor compliance 
I with the agreement. But the Israelis still 
I wanted a significantmitside institution to 
play ' a role. Foreign Minister. Dayan 
madeit clear today that he welcomed the 
extended American responsibility. 

j As outlined by Mr. Vance, the United 
SUtes will play a major surveillance role 
on the groi^ and in the air. The Egyp- 
tians and the Israelis will assume signifi* 
cant respc^bility; And '^we do not rule 
out‘* a United Nations observer role, Mr. 
Vanceadded. / 


He stressed that the three parties had 
agreed only on the terms for monitoring 
compliance ^th the peace treaty over 
the three-yw period that the treaty is 


being put into effect. Under the treaty, Is- 
rael is to pull its forces out of cwo-thirds : 
of the Sinai by February and out of the re- 
mainder of the peninsula by May 1982. 

Multinational Force Pledged 

The United States has pledged to obtain i 
a United Nations force or some other mui - 1 
I tinationai force to serve as a peaceke^ i 
i ing body once the treaty has bm carrl^ 
out completely in 1981 But Mr. Vance 
said that the permanent force had not yet 
been agreed upon. 

The net effect of the two days of talks 
was to remove one of the irritants in Is- 
raeii-American relations that developed 
during the summer. The accord was de- 
scribed by Mr. Vance as **tentative** be- 
cause it must still be approved by Con^ 
gress and the Egyptian and Israeli Gov- 
ernments. ' • V 

; Mr. Dayan said he was satisfied with.'! 
the ameement because is a practical 
one, me best that could be achieved under . 
the circumstances.” He Ihanked ”the 
American people” and Mr. Vance not ^ 
only for handling the negotiations but 
also for agreeing.to play a direct role in 
carrying out the treaty. . 

Surprised by U^ Critlciam 

Later, at a separate news conferetice, 
Mr. Dayan expressed surprise at the 
State Department's criticism yesterday 
of Israel's decision to permit its citizens 
i to buy Arab land in the oca^ed West 
* Bank of the Jordan.. 

He said^ that the United States had 
urged Isra^. at the Camp David talks a 
year ago, to use this formula rather than 
having me state expropriate land, as bad 
been me practice for me last 12 years. 

Mr. Dayan said Mr. Vance told him 
yesterday that me United States had no 
objection In prindpie to giving Jews the 
same right as Arabs to buy land, but that 
the timing did not help the negotiations. 
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in Sinai 


By John ^L Goshica 

Waahinirtoa PMk atUt Wrtttr* 

The United States, Israel and 
Egypt tentatively resolved an acri- 
monious squabble over a Sinai 
peninsula truce force yesterday by 
agreeing that Israeli and Egyptian 
military patrols- should be aug- 
mented by U.S> civilian technicians 
and increased. U.S. aerial surveil- 
lance. 

-After two days of ' intense negoti'a- j 
tions, a smiling Secretary ot State Cy- 
^us R. Vance, flanked by Israeli For* 

|n Minister Mosne Dayan and Kgyi>- 
Defense Minister Kama! Hassan 
All, announced that the formula for 
this arrangement is being submitted 
to their three governments for ap- 
proval 

If the plan does get the expected 
green light, it should defuse the ten- 
sions that have been smoldering • be- 
tween Israel gnd the United States for 
weeKS over tbTe need for a buffer force 
while Israel is withdrawing from the 
Sinai and Cuming it bade to Egyptian 
control. 

Originally, the three parties to the 
Egypcian-israeli peace treaty had ex- 
pected the United Nations Emergency 
Force in the Sinai to be the buixer. 
But that plan was scuttled during the 
summer waen the threat ot a soviet 
veto in the U.N. Security Council 
causea UNEFs mandate to lapse with- 
out renewaL, 

israei then insisted . that, under the 
Camp David accords; the United: 
States was.^ubligaied ca provide an al- 
ternate peacekeeping force. But a U.S^ 
proposal to uae. toe u.N. Truce Super- 
visory Organization (UNTSO) was re- 
jected as -aiauetiuace^ oy Israel, wnich 
said the personnel would be Insuffi- 
cienciy armed ana unaer the control 
of U.N. Secijcwry General Kurt Wald- 1 
lieim. ' j 

I 


The dispute was papered over tem- 
porai'Uy wfum'Egypaan President An- 
war Sadat and Israeli Prime Minister 
' Menachem: BegiAvagreed . to have pa- 
trols xrom tneu* 'ai med idrces carve Up 
tne supeiwising of different phases of 
the withdrawal Israel's insistence on 
a mo.e permanent arvangemenx led to 
the negotiations here this week^ 

. ; As sketched by the negotiators yes- 
; teraay^ ihe key to tne agi'eement in- 
; yolves; the use of American techni- 
cians and overflights to help insuie 
that the withdrawal lines are re- 
spectea by the other two countries 
and to guard against Egypt putting 
heavily armed units Into binai areas 
designated as limited-arms regions un- 
der the peace treaty. 

U.S. technicians and monitoring 
equipment have been in the Sinai 
since 1973 when Israei made a paitial 
pre-treaty withdrawaL Although the 
technicians were scheduled to be with- 
drawn at the end ot the year, Vance 
said yesterday that the plan now is to 
keep them there during the three-year 
Israeli withdrawal. 

In apparent anticipation of ques- 
tions about whether U.S. troops will 
be involved in the Sinai, Vance 
stressed that ail American personnel 
will be^civillans and will not exceed 
200. Also, as was done when the tech- 
nicians originally were sent to the Si- 
nai in 1973, the executive branch will 
ask permission from Congress for the 
arrangement, Vance said. 


;tR addition, he s^^the TTniti^ . SUtM will In- 
crease the reconnaissance flights being made over 
the Sinai by U.S. Air Force planes based in Cyprus. . 

Other aspects of supervising the withdrawal such 
as inspections and esUblishment of check points 
along the buffer zones will be handled by the Egyp- 
tian, and Israeli military. However, the negotiators 
did not make clear whether Egypt and Israel will 
form joint, mixed patrols under a 5ingleicoramand‘i 
or wur divide these tasks and operate independ-^ 
ently.^ ' - . , - ^ 

In response to questions about that Hassan Alt 
saict- “What matters is that the lole Itself will b# 
carried out Who does what and who watches what 
will be discussed." 

'Hie three ministers also said there is stilt a possl- 
bilityof UNTSO observers or other U.N«'personneL 
becoming involved. But they added, the question of 
a U.N. role is something that requires fu^er study f 
and negotiation, . . . . ! - - . 4 

U.S. officials said privately that part of the prob- I 
lero is simply the mechanics of negotiating with the | 
U.N. bureaucracy and those member countries that i 
contribute personnel to UNTSO.. An even bigger ob- 1 
Stacie to potential UNTSO partidpation, though, I 
concerns Israeli mistrust of the United Nations and i 
fear that UJI. members hostile to the Middle East : 
peace process might use UNTSO. as a devfce^ to 
cause trouble in the Slnak: - " ; • ^ 

Israel* has made clear that it wiU not permit any^ 
Involvement in the Sinai withdrawal by the Soviet 
Union, its Communist bloc allies or Third World 
countries supporting those- Arab factions hostile to 
the Egyptian-Israeli accord. -• > ’ ‘ 

At a press conference later yesterday, Dayan un- j 
derscored that stance by saying that while ,"U.N. i 
observers might be niduded In one way or another, j 
the job can be done only by countries that have a ; 
genuine interest in furthering the peace treaty/* \ 

Calling the agreement^ “the best that could be] 
achieved under the - circumstances/' Dayan saidr i 
“The main point is that we— the Egyptians and the 
Israelis— have agreed to work together to police the ' 
buffer zone." \ j 

TTis words indfcate’tTfharthiragreement has lalcT! 
to rest one of the several issues— the ' others include » 
Israeli strikes into Lebanon,*U.S. overtures taPalesH 
tinian forces, and Israeli land acquisition moves In j 
the West Bank and Gaza strip— that have caused s«- 1 
vere strains between the United States and Israel \ 
during the summer,* i 


qOjITIBUSD 
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Tl'tese strains were given a symbolic personal di* i 
mension last Saturday night when Israeli befense I 
Minister £zer Weizman and Harold Saunders, assist- ; 
ant secretary of state for Middle East affairs, got 
into a tense public argument at an Israeli embassy 
reception. 

During the hour-long exchange, Saunders admon- 
ished Israel for not informing tne United States of 
its plans for patrolling the Sinai in cooperation with 
Egypt, and he sharply criticized Israeli bombing of 
Lebanon. Weizman retorted that U.S. “weakness’* 
had caused the loss of Ethiopia, Angola and Iran. 

Yesterday, in an apparent attempt to demonstrate 
the new upbeat feeling engendered by the Sinai 
agreement, Saunders and Weizman appeared before 
reporters and TV cameras in the State Department 
lobby to publicly patch up their, quarrel wiUi broad 
grins and compliments, . 

“I was very sorry it blew up like thaC* Weizman 
said, “but this is a democracy. We don’t have to de- 
fect because of that, thank God.“ 

He toll Saunders, “I hope to- see you in Israel 
very, soon,” To which Saunders repli^.ior all to 
hear: ■ x ■ 

“I look forward to that very much.: Ezer and I 
have known each other for .15 years,. We’ve dis- 
cussed many things over the years and ^ways come 
' out of it with smiies— as wedo today ” ^ r. • 
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U.S» Agrees to Remain In Sinai 
Under Egypiian-Israeii Plan 


■' In any event, these officials said. 
^ the U.S. commitment to maintain its 
I 20O-man monitoring team and to step 
1 up its reconnaissance flights would 
not be affected by UNTSO participa- 
tion in the truce force. 


By Waller Taylor 

Washiagtoa SUr Staff Writer 

The United States has agreed to an 
Israeii-Egyptian plan for supervising 
the Israeli withdrawal from the 
Sinai Peninsula that will continue a 
U.S. presence in the area for an addi- 
tional 2 years. ^ 

The continuation of some 200 
American civilians in the Sinai to 
monitor its return to Egypt in 
several phases and the increased, 
aerial surveillance ofithe area by 
high-flying U.S. spy planes arc key 
elements in the plan, which was 
tentatively agreed upon yesterday 
~by negotiators lor me three coun- 
tries. 

After -'intensive” negotiations 
over the past two days, a "tentative” 
agreement/* subject to approval by 
the governments of Israel and Egypt 
has been reached. Secretary of State 
Cyrus R. Vance announced at the 
State Department . . 

The agreement also mustundergo 
scrutiny by Congress, which would 
have to appropriate additional funds 
for keeping the U.S. monitoring- 
group in the Sinai during the re- 
mainder of-the^ three?year with- 


J 


■ drawal period. U.S. officials said they' 
could not put a price tag on Ameri- 
can participation in the truce force. 

. but the annual budget for the 200 
1 civilians now in place is about S8 
, million. n - * 

The civilian force, called the U,S.i 
;* Sinai Field Mission/and currently i 
manning sophisticated monitoring: 
equipment in the strategic Gidi and 
Mitla mountain passes, was sched- 
uled for removal in January under a 
timetable established by the Camp 
David accords and. the Egyptian- / 
Israeli peace treaty. 

.The new truce force, which also, 
would include joint Egyptian-Israeli 
military patrols and checkpoints, 
would replace the United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF) in super- 
vising the return of the Sinai to 
Egyptian control. The vast desert 
peninsula has been under Israeli oc- 
cupation since the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
War. 

Israel Opposed Earlier U.S. Plan 

UNEF was disbanded late this 
summer when its mandate expired 
and after the Soviet Union, using the 
threat of its statutory U.N. Security 
Council veto, blocked an extension. 

At that point, the United States 
proposed that another United Na- 
tions unit, the U.N. Treaty Supervi- ; 
sory Force (UNTSO), be given the ^ 
task of monitoring the Israeli with- [ 
drawal. Israel rejected that plan, | 
however, insisting that the United ' 
States was obligated to organize 
some new multinational force for 
theSinai; 

Then, at a meeting in Haifa, Israel, 
earlier this month. Israeli Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin and Egyp- 
tian President Anwar Sadat agreed 
on a plan calling for joint military 
patrols, coupled with a continued 
U.S. presence in the region. The j 
United Stales was not involved in j 
those discussions. ! 

The Haifa: plan essentially is the 
agreement announced yesterday by j 
Vance, Israeli Foreign Minister | 
Moshe Dayan and Egyptian Defense 
Minister Kamal Hassan Ali, the ne- 
gotiators for the three nations. , 

Vance told reporters the agree- 
ment does not "nile^out the possibil- 
ity” that some vestige of the U.S. 
proposal for using the UNTSO force 
might be salvaged. However, other 
American officials familiar with the ■ 
arrangements said details of how the ; 
United Nations might fit into the i 
plan had been left vague. . | 


Size Not the Important Point I 

‘ The total size of the peacekeeping ! 
army also was vague. Hassan Ali said ; 
details were yet to be worked out be- : 
tween the Egyptians and Israelis. | 

For his part, Dayan said the size of ; 
the force was unimportant. “The ; 
main point is that we . . . the Egyp- i 
tians and the Israelis — have agreed 
to work together to police the buffer 
zone,” between the two countries. 

The three negotiators described 
the truce force as an "interim” solu- 
tion to the long-term U.S. commit- 
ment under the Camp David agree- 
ments to maintain a supervisory 
military unit in the Sinai. At the con- 
clusion of the three-year withdrawal 
period, they said, a multinational 
army would replace the interim 
peacekeeping force. 

Meanwhile, Dayan took exception 
to efforts by black leaders in the 
United States to bring Israel and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
into direct negotiations over the fu- 
ture of the occupied West. Bank and i 
Gaza Strip. j 

“Just now.” the Israeli Foreign 1 
Minister said at a news conference ; 
yesterday, Israel is "deeply engaged = 
and involved in productive negotia - 1 
tions with Egypt over the future of 
the two areas/’ 

PLO involvement in those discus- 
sions ’'would not be helpful,” he 
said. 

At the news conference, Dayan 
also responded to UJ5. criticism of a I 
new Israeli policy of permitting the ; 
purchase, by Israeli citizens of Arab : 
land in the occupied territory. He - 
said that at last year’s Camp David i 
summit meeeting, U5. officials had j 
objected only to the "organized way” I 
in which Israel was attempting to | 
establish perm went settlements on 
the West Bank and Gaza. 

"We were told there was nothing 
wrong” with individuals seeking to 
purchase land there, he asserted. 
Now he said, Vit*s the, other way 
around.” “ 

A State Department spokesman 
later denied that U.S. policy ever has I 
encoraged Israeli seuelment either 
by individuals or government- 
organized unoccupied Arab land. 
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CIA STUDIES/REPORTS 
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WESTERLY SUN (R. I.) 

31 August 1979 


DismarOil Outlook 


Given the stubborn huts of the matter, 
complacency about the energy future hae . 
not been justified for a long time now* And 
any tendency to backslide into comparative 
euphoria, just because the gas lines haye 
disappeared for the nonce, is rudely joltid 
by a new Central Intelligence Agenclr 
report. ^ ^ 

This is the first time since 1977 iiM thf . 
CIA has offered a major new asscssna^t " 
the world oil situation* What it tellsius is^‘ 
essentially summed up^ ia^ theset twoi<^ 
sentences: “No matter how events in 1979^^^ 
sort themselves out, the outlook for oi& 
supplies over the next few years is ppQr.4 : 
Total oil supplies available to the Western ^ 
countries are unlikely to increase ^ 
significantly and may weU fall ofL** 't , ! 

We are told that U.S. oil production is , 
likely to keep declining, in spite of the 
removal of price controls. It is noted that i 
within the' next three years the Soviet I 
Union, heretofore self*sufficient, will | 


become a net importer of oil, with resultant 
competition for Middle East supplies. 
There are other hints of trouble: no 
significant increase in OPEC countries’ 
production is foreseen, and it is said to be 
likely that after %brief growth period 
M exican oil produ<lion will slow down b v 


rtibemid^. 




The current downturn in our economy 
will foster weak demand whidi, the re por t 
says, “may temporarily create the illusioh 
of ample ml supplies, masking once again 
the longes term energy problem*” But that 
will :^change with the next business 
upswing^ as the CIA notes, and we will 
again fsce problems of balancing oil supply 
and demand. 

The way to do that with the least 
posable disruption will be to .undertake 
strong conservation measures* It is not ati 
all too soon to start moving along those 
lines.- 
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SACRAMENTO BEE 
30 August 1979 



The CIA Connection ’ " 

The CentralTittelligence Agency (GIA) 
has gone public and we’re uneasy* The ■ 
U.S. Department of Commerce is selling 
CIA reports on the open -market; For 
example, a leaflet.,whlch arrived at Ouc, 
office offers a report on Chiefs of State: and. 
Cabinet Members^ ot.JFoeeign Covets 
ments that appear^ monthly foig $362 a. 
year; Tbe' ChineseJCoal Industry^ Pros-^ 
pects Over the Next Decades^ %4Q^ja year 
for 10 reports; and. A Djcectpiy ot Cubans 
Officials for $160 —a^tqtal of 40 publica- 
tions. We’ve always worried; abpuL;^the^ 
CIA’^s prowling the baclc,raltey5^6f^the^ 
world, but we figured that if it turned up 
enough secret material it was worth the 
risk. We never thought it’d peddle informa- 
tion on the open market. Maybe the agency 
is just trying to cut its monetary losses. 


/ 
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ASIIGLE-ASP^iiua LENOIR NEWS-TOPIC (N.C.) 

OU PAGE > 22 AUGUST 1979 


In Our Opinion 


CIA Foresees Recurrence 
Of Gas Shortage, Lines 

In most parts of the country, the long gas lines of 
this past spring and the early part of this summer 
have vanished. 

Now the problem is not so much the availability of 
gasoline as the price charged for this commodity. 
The days o^ worrying about the Si a gallon price 
plateau have disappeared; everyone is now guessing 
when the $1.25 or $1.50 norm will arrive. 

If a recen t CIA reportJ s to be believed, however, 
the current easing of the supply shortage could be a 
short-lived reprieve;, the days of the gas line mav 
soon return— with a vengeance. Specifically, the spy 
agency document states that once the American 
economy pulls out of its current slump, then the 
shortage of supply (with the attendant queues at the 
service stations ) will almost certainly reappear. 

Regardless of the price, which the CIA sees as 
escalating in “spurts” as the industrialized nations 
compete for the limited supply, the prospect for the 
near future is for continual shortages. "No matter 
how events in 1979 sort themselves out. the outlook 
for oil supplies over the next few years is poor. Total 
oil supplies available to the Western countries are 
unlikely to increase significantly and may well fall.” 
the report bleakly states. 

The CIA expects oil production in this country to 
decline and the Organization of Petroleum Expor- 
ting. Countries to refuse to increase its own pro- 
duction. If this country is counting on Mexico to take 
up the slack m supplying, our needs, the word from 
the CIA is to forget it. From now until about the mid- 
1980s, Mexico likely will step up its oil production.- 
but then will put a halt to such increases in order to; 
forestall the inflation that would come with an.«; 
escalatinginfluxofpetrodollars. / | 


The present slackening of demand for oil is a pass- 
ing phenomenon, according to the CIA. It is at- 
tributable to the 60 percent price hike that OPEC has 
imposed since Jan. 1 on its crude and to the develop- 
ing U.S. recession, the report proclaims. Once an 
economic recovery begins in this country, demand 
should increase significantly— both here and 
abroad. 

When that happens, the supply could fall between 2 ' 
million to 4 million barrels a day short of demand. . 
assuming an average 3 percent annual growth rate 
for the industrialized economies. Such a shortage, of 
course, would drive prices up higher than 
ever— which, in turn, would wreak further havoc on . 
the world economies, which are already staggering, 
from the quintupling of OPEC prices since 19T3, . - 

I Unit^ States can escape the worst 

projections of the CIA report. To do so, however; wilP 
require a full steam ahead commitment to the ex- 
ploration- and development of alternative energy 
-sources. Doubtless in the short term, we will suffer 
afflictions similar to or even worse than the inconve- 
niences arid economic hammer blows of recent 
months. Over the long haul, though, the achieve- 
ment of energy self-sufficiency by this country is 
imperative for the well-being— and even survival— 
of the West. 

There is a limit to how much price gouging even 
the world’s biggest and most vibrant economy can 
absorb. Failure to act forcefully and immediately to 
free ourselves from the grip of the oil cartel would 
spellourdoom. - . 

In that respect, the CIA report can serve as yet 
another warning (if one .were really neededt of the 
absolute necessity of doing everything within 6ur . 
power to exploit such energy alternatives as solar. , 
geothermal, wind and ocean tide power, coal. ' 
natural gas and even (at least temporarily; under i 
thestrictestof controls) nuclear plants. . 

With all the resources at this country’s disposal, 
there is no reason why the most apocalyptic : 
possibilities that the CIA report implies need occur. 
There may indeed be some rough times ahead, but 
given the proper degree of commitment to finding | 
alternatives to petroleum*, the worst scenario may ’ 
be-avoided;- . .v \ vir *• 'tr: 
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THE ASHEVILLE CITIZEN (N.C.) 

4 September 1979 


Soviet’s OilProblem 
Is No Cause For Glee 


Most Americans admit a feeling 
of rejoicing when misfortune befalls a 
Communist nation. This is understan* 
dable. Marxist philosophy is an enemy 
of our way of life. Therefore, in the 
public mind, good fortune for them 
somehow spells ill fortune for us.. 

Well. Tn^alUpanf 

Agency has revealed" » situation that 
^Toad" news for the Soviets but ab- 
solutely no reason, in the CIA view, 
for happiness in the West. 

It is that Soviet oil production is 
peaking and that the Russians and 
their Eastern European allies will 
become petroleum importers within 
three years; 

The West should not “gloat over 
Moscow’s predicament,” said Rep. 
Les Aspin of Wisconsin, chairman of 
the House Intelligence Oversight 
Committee, in summarizing un- 
classified portions of the report. 

The drop in production, he said, 
means a cut in worldwide fuel 
supplies and more upward pressure on 
prices. 

Aspin said for several years the 
Soviets and allies have exported an 
average of a million barrels a day to 
the West. '■ 

“The CIA no^^forecasts.” he 
added, “that as' eafljKas , 1982, the 
Communist' nations couldi. he im- 
porting 700,000 barrels a day. That 
means instead of adding three percent 
to the oil in world trade, the Com- 
munist states would be. subtracting 
two percent.” :• 

In 1977, the CIA issued a 


controversial report saying that the 
Soviets would be importing 3.5 million 
to» 4.5 million barrels a day by 1985. 
That report was widely criticized, but 
t^^ years later the agency, assessing 
a ^growing amount of data, has reach- 
es sen tiall y the same conclusion, 
f In fact, the CIA has nwved up the 
ytfaetable^or the developujg shortage 
/ h* a requirement for sizeable imports 
by 1982. 

i Aspin told of the troubles the 
.ussians will have when it comes to 
inservation; 

“They can’t save fuel by 
itching to small cars since they 
ive hardly any cars to begin with. 
They can’t switch from trucks to 
•gailroads since almost all their long- 
distance freight moves by rail 
■Mready.” 


Then there is the problem of 
jreign exchange for exports. The CIA 
iotes that oil exports now account for 
percent of Russia’s hard currency 
lamings and that the disappearance 
of oil exports and appearance of heavy 
anports would be exceedingly burden- 
ne. 

Another good reason for 
American concern over Moscow’s 
.owing predicament is the fact that 
i will make the Soviet Union’s fingers 
\ioTe itchy than ever where Middle 
ast oil is concerned. . . , / 

The prospect is that more vicious 
political weapons than ever will be put 
nto use. The politics of petroleum has 
iecome a deadly game. 
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SOVIET ANALYST 
30 August 1979 


C/A Report oh 'Moscowtsi 






T A iittia^nibti^ Gen^ Intelligent Age^ stut I 

of Soviet propaganda which has been released by ! 
the Select - Committee «on - lirtaliigence'':' of the j 
United Stetes House of ‘Representatives 'deserves i 
wider -attention.*; - -CH 

■’ The “Study no^ tha1i^**Under the -Politburo's 
general guidance, the Ivarious.; elements of the i 
Soviet party and government bureaucracy play 
important operational and co-ordinating roles. 
Among these are the Ministry of Foreign. Affairs, 
the KGB, the CPSU’s International, Propaganda and’ 
International Departments,- and the Radio^TV Com- 
mittee, a - ministry-level organ which adrninisters 
Soviet broadcasting. - Of these one •pf. th.evjnors 

Significant though t.not well known; 1s^ the Inter-, 
national OapartmenC w 

-t. ^ ,?!>'; V fi ^'-r* >r ■ nc 

The report listed the rn»n<ot^ectiyes_ of Soviet 
propaganda as being to:— • ^ 

’a) Influmcr 'bdtfr world ~ar»d"' public opinion 
against; United States . military and political 
prograins which are perceived as- threatening 
^ ' to the'Soviet Union; -V!-- 

b) Demonstrate that the United States is an ; 

- aggressive '-colonialist" and"imperiaiist" power ; 

c) Isoiatd 'the United States from its allies and 
• ■ friends?* - ■ 

d) Discredit those who co-operate with the United 

/.-■':.TStatesfa2.vrv“.- - . xX 

. f 

e) Demonstrato that the policies an<f goals of the 
United States- are- incompatible^ with the* am- 
bitions of the* underdeveloped world; • 

f) Discredit and -weaken Western intelligence 
services and expose their persomiei ; ' 

g) Confuse world public opiniort^ regarding the 
aggressive nature of certain -Soviet policies;' 

h) Create a favourable erivironmerit for the execu- 
tion of Soviet foreign policy.-4^*^^^ .,. 


Propaganda drive '' 

The Sovier propaganda effort has* fe^tly- Been 
strengthened-. The study noted that iri 'spring 'fSTS 
Leonid Zamyatin/director TASS, was elevated 
to become director of a n^ "Inform^on D^art- 
ment'' of ^e__CPSy Cen^l CormnHctBe.v^varii^ 
of dve^sounM;iridicated[^tiiat Zw^atin wa^^-be 
responsible;Jforf_'*directing foreigiT^ipiopaganda''* 
While the scope Of his duties ramainM unclear, his. 
appointment suggested that the Poiitburd iritendad 
to place even;- greater emphasis , on .propaganda Jn 
the future.' .Thefrepbit pointed td'iiwo other' recent 
indicators."tiiat^e Soviets intendto'place increasing: 
reliance on prof^arida agafnstthe ynj^ Stat^'.*. 


■^ese were the^’OanuSry '19'^ meeting 'of the 
P.residium of ttie World Peace Council in.Washirgton 
and Nevv York;' and. the simultaneous visit -to the 
United 'States of; a Soviet delegation,, includi^' 
Zamyatin and ' Ponomarev ; and| "a .’.nurnber , pf 
other Soviets who play a primary role in the develop*^ 
ment and execution of propaganda policy 
It is apparent that one purpose of their mission was 
to determine major concerns of 'American public 
opinion, makers,, as well as the susceptibility .of 
American mass^ communicators to Soviet m^ia 
operations . r;iiv\ ; ' 

The report " described the Soviet propaganda! < 


establishment in" some detail ; The' USSR hM 1.8 ] 
radio stations, .broadcasting 2,000 hours .'a week | 
in 84 languages (including the clandestine National j 
Voice of Irajd^tcKljan/.. located-iri-.Baku,^ancL foui^ 
stations in &^rrrEurope-'broadcastirig'toTtaliaffl - 
Greek, and Turkish workers- in ' Westarm;,Europe)..: 
The news agency TASS has' correiqswrdents 'ih ' 
1 00 countries and sands out 800 hours of lii^s daily. ; 
Novosti transmits'60,000 articles’;aridltvi»brmilli<»nj 
photographs a year, and publishes'15 millibrt'Bboks' 
and brochures in 50 languages.’ ncQat-sg 

-.. Other important propa^ndaL%tooI«.:,'the^.inter--> 
national front groups, ara/man^ed by..thdjnter<:r 
natioriaL .Departmerit^rnie rmbsClmportan^^one-.’Is: 
the World Peace Council in Helsinku.with'affUiatMv 
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in 120 countriss. it is recognised as an independent 
organisatiorT by the United Nations, ’’ui*"! 

. . The study gives- examples of recwt Soviet 
propaganda operations. . . . 




"The Soviets attempted, by repeated efforts in a 
variety of media, to establish in the European mind 
that the kidnapping of Aldo Moro was the work 
of Western intelligence agehciM, or spKificaliy, the 
Cl^'^'.Two instances of KGB disinformation opera- 
tions are also given. Tn March 1977^ an envelope 
containing milcrofilm.' o^.a bogus I'ettw; from US 
Ambassadof Elits in Cairo^tumed up iri the Sudanese 
emba^ in Beirut Addre^bed to the US Ambassador 
in Saudi, Arabia,' if calle^ for the 9 y®J*ro^otthe 4 
Numairi government, in the- Sudarfc -/’^ .%a#M^‘^ -^ 


■ ‘ in%i»timbe#. 1977. 

• • .j. ' 


La ^rg^.' USjS''pr(^.' ri^M» 

of a 'speech by Presiilent^'Carter implyThg’ ttat the M 
US^Gbvernment was 'exerting heavy pressure ori - 
Greed'e with respect 'to^ Greece's ' feiationshlp' to 
NATO was mailed to Greekpapers.' 

'Neutron- bomb' campaign 
.i.The most dramatic example, of .Soviet propaganda 
cited in the report; however, is the- Soviet campaign 
to stop the productioir of: thsr so-called 'Neutron 
bomb,, (actually an. enhanced radiadonr-weapon);: 
That!:campaign,cthe^report .indicates;'>'StartBdr w^l 
before the bomb became an issue in Western Europe, 
aiKl provided the. spark that set off the widespread 
protests (many of which were organist by Soviet 
front.groups) which finally forced Prudent Carter 
to delay Indefinitely, the production.' of} the bomb 
in April.'’ 1978. The ClA provides the .following 
figures ^m its monitoring of Soviet. brbadcasts; 

i W Ji - . - . 7-45 ; .i} »i:‘j 

1977^ 1 total number of r percentage of r. : 

^ f items . hems dealing with ^ 

— broadcast' * ’ neutron bomb ’ ' 
4-10 3,247 ' ? • " 

11 -1 7 July'-': '^^^3,1 23 -nr -r-. 


18-24 July 
25-3t. July \ 


3,163 

' 3 ^ 118 .. 


5 
13 


■ 1>7- August B 3,09'UiMCl--u:i 
^8-14 August 3,44&-~ ' >' ^ 

. .^r.Frpin;thp.,peri^ of;^5 Ju.ly:tp:'.t4i'^gust, tiie^-^ 
neutrpi^' bomb issue-- was ; the ;.rhajdr- jopicL in- the^f 
Soviet broadcasts directed toward^ the West The. .. 
carhpaignvagainst’ the.- bomb by prot^prs in thel' 
West djd not get off the ground until late In^lSTT.r vT: 


-^Ihe report appears as an appendix (p 531 r627) to 
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Anaiystsees 
slower rise In 
OPEC prices 

ByWaxdMonboimnZ 
Staff corrapoDdexit of 
The Christian Sctence Monitor ^ ^ ' 
NewYorit" 

OPEC oil price increases next year will be- - 
far below the 65 percent increase from Sep* 
tember, 1978, to September,. 1979, one of the ' 
most respected oil analysts in ttw'-UMted 
States forecasts. . , » 

The reasoou says John H. Lichtblau; execu^ : 
tive director of the New York-based Petro- 
leum Industryri'^Rescarclr'^’F^^ 
(PnUNC), is that OFECimembers arewoi^- 
ried about plunging Jdie world's economy into v 
a deeper recession..This ^ tied into their owtk^ 
huge investments iir tiie^ US and Westemi- 
Europe. 

When the oil ministers of hse Organization^ 
of Petroleum'Expcrting Countries (OPEC)^? 
meet again in December to discuss price in- 
creases for crude, their decision, according to 
Mr. lichthiaut is likely, to be affected by the. 
Saudi Arabian and. Venezuelan representa- 
tives who ‘‘have said they are not interested 
in any significant: oil price- increase tor 
1980....” > . ^ ^ : 

In an interview, the oil expert,, who is 
known for his independent thinking despite 
the fact that PIRINC is funded in large part 
by US oil companies,.^ made these other 
points: : : - 

• Political forces in Iran and other Middle 
Eastern countries make the current improve- 
ment in US crude oil supplies precarious. - ^ 

• Substantial maintenance work needed to' 
keep Iranian crude production going at cur- ' 
rent levels is not bein^ daoe^ ‘‘Foreign ex* . 
perts have not returned in signfleant num- 


bers,” Mr. Lichtblau says, “and a number of 
Iranian experts have actually left....” 

• President Carter's proposed “quota” on 
imported oil is unrealistic. The President 
wants to limit imports to approximately 8.5 i 
million barrels a day from 1979 on But Mr; i 
Lichti)lau says that after 1980 the US will eir I 
ther “have to ration oil to the end user or ... 
raise the price above the world price level” to 
meet the quota; 

n Gasoline prices conceivabiy could reach 
11.50 a gallon in 1960.“GasoUne prices will In- 
crease;” be says, mainly ‘''because domestic 
‘ crude oil prices will gnup” under the phased 
decontrol of the price of doipestically pror 
duced oil, which b^an earlier t^yeaur: V 

• Domestic oil production may well 
clixM after 1980. (This is despite promises by 
othar oil industry experts that decontrol will 
mean more production.) Yet Mr; Lichtblau 
says a study thto year by til e US Central Inteh 
llgence Agency showing XJ^"production wlTl 
aecime Qramiibcaily is overly pessimisti c. 

on the other hand,' aith^gh the Balti- 
rnbra Canyon, the Atlantic offshore explora- 
Paa area; has so far yielded little evidence of 
any significant crude resenres, the oil econo- 
mist'wams that the area cannot be ‘^written 
off’ as a possible major producer.‘*“Two 
years of exploratory drilling is not air that 
long, because If you look at the record of big 
' finds in places like Alaska and the North Sea, 
it has sometimes taken substantially longer 
than two years before anything was discov- 
ered. And then something very big was dis- 
covered.” 

Mr. Lichtblaasays the production of crude 
from non-OPEC areas such as Mexico, Brit- 
ain, and Norway will continue to increase 
over the next few years. Mexico alone, he 
says, will increase exports to the US from a 
current level of M percent of production to 75 
percent -v - — 3 .. 

But Mr. Lichthlaa agrees •^^wlth . some' 
Carter administration analysts who are 
deeply concerned about the possibility of an- 
other cutoff of Iranian oil. . V . 
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U.s. May Drop Some Spy Counts 


A federal prosecutor said yesterday 
that the government may have to 
drop some of the 11 espionage charges 
against a Navy enlisted man accused 
of stealing top secret documents from 
the Pentagon. 

U.S. Attorney Justin W. Williams 
told Magistrate Elsie Munseli that the 
government might have to drop some 
of the espionage counts against Lee 
Eugene Madsen because- they dupli- 
cate other ail^atiotta is. an indict* 
ment against him. 

Madsen, a. Navy petty office, yes- 


terday pleaded innocent to the three 
new charges that the government 
filed against him on Thursday. The 
new charges bring to 29 the number 
of classified documents he is accused 
of removing from the Strategic Warn- 
ing Staff, a CIA-run agency, at the 
Pentagon. . ^ . 

The 24.year-old Navy man is being 
held under $250,000 bond pending a 
trial in federal court in Alexandr^oa 
Oct.- 4. He has maintained he's 
cent of all countSi.. \ 
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Allen Weinstein ~ 

An historian’s place in Washington 


Historiaas, Leo- Tolstoy . 

once observed, were deaf I ) \ i/ n \ ' 

men answering t)uesuoas no f ( Jll 1 L v )l ML^ V > 
.one put to them. Jimmy Car- 

; tet and those in his inner . mo . -h-' 

circle until recently seemed - continuum since FDR. ne 
to share that unfriendly as- twice declined invitations to 
sessment. As • candidate; reunion dinners <rf New 
Mr. Carter had sought the Dealer* held in the Dmrirt 
White House by campaign- after- reaching’ the White- 
ingagainstthe American p» House: Rarely have those 
■- liticaluastie ‘ ■ whose memones heldjnuch 

'4- ^ of-thehistory antFinstitu-. 

:: J Once in.-th*.Wiute-House, tionaL memory^ of modem 
'.There appeared-Uttle to be Am«{tcan-government been' 
' gained by filUng what some - scanned by ah'- incoming 
have, thouglit' of as ihe- .j^dent as symstemati* 
“historian'ssMjr.amongrei cally-^until the latest polls; 
cent White House advisers, a t}rought the dire news.- ■ : 

role of resident chronicler- . . jq adversity as always; 

[ gadfly . tbat;^thur Schles- devout politicians turn to 
J inger Jr “informed for the. supposed “lessons” of 


have company when tracing public. Its research on 
the history of an evolving agency projects, problems, 
issue back oast 1976. and operations was classi* 

BKKry-^-.“ia-’ at fled and drcnlatedfor inter- 
the White House, it is de-* nal use only, 
cidedly “out** at the CIA* Although there have ^n 
which recently aboUsheduts reports that some or these 


Historical Office. Many gov- 
ernment agencies and d^ 
pertinents maintain such of- 
fices., staffed oftea by 


studies reached congrev 
sional intelligence staffbts.- 
the Agency insists that 
budgetary constraints, and 


IlCeSfc Sialieu WAicir -yj-. . ^ «^*«^** 

professional historians^in^ • not high-level embarrass- 
&udin« first-rate schalarr^,ment led to its decision to 
such^ Richard Hewlctt^at^veliminaie the office and to 
the Department of Energy return Itrsole historian to 
and David Trask at the SUte - other duties. That dectolp 
Department v suggests a belief that the 

r • production of intelligence^ 

‘ .Government hisioncafol-r somehow proceed-is 'a 
flees have traditionally pre- ; historical vacuum. 


' John Kennady-’^and. Eric 
. Goldman for. L^don John- 

I son.' _ ■ 

Nor did Mr. Carter feel 
especially drawn for sage 
coxmsel earliw in his presi- 
dency to the cadres of ex- 


tbe.snpposed “lessons” of 
history with the seme alac- 
.rity- that despairing, r^- ' 
gious' persons rediscover, 
their sacred texts. A frantic.' 
White House cram course is. 
already'well along. 

Recently. Mr. Carter told 


flees have traditionally pre- . 
pared. - studies . to assistj-/ 
policyrmakers and, some -55 


histori(ml vacuum. 

1. Although Mr. Carter has 


poucyrmaxers ana, 

directed maior - leam differently 


If UCilwy W. — — — * ~ , 

f perienced Washingtonians journalists he has been 
[ whose collective careers fully studying Clark Clif- 


(f spanned the drama of gov> 
t ernment over-a half'cen- 


ford'sl948 memorandum to- 
President Truman on cam- 


rapidly-growing field of 
“public history” met here 
this, week, at the second- 
annual conference of 
Federal Government Histo- 
rians. ■ . 


the. White House may not yet 
have reached the Agency. 
When it does. Admiral Turn- 
er's aides might manage a 
last-minute reprieve for the 
Historical Office. In this 


ClUiUCUl vaww*. -«a Mvaae . 

tury. White House aides kept paign .^atgegy, l»>P»oE ^ 
their distance- from those watch History repeat i^lf 


I who’might have known the tohisadvantagebymodei- 
i lifeof Washipgton.aC (Be. ing his own l?80,dnve on 

• iore Carter)* contemptu- -Trumans successful come- 

idusly dismissing ^sucti baefc- -7.- : * 

r widely-different figures in -Themid-suiMerap^mt- 

* homogenizing catch-phrases , .ments- to the White Howe . 
i aboW'the Georgetown seip /staff jof-. knowledgeable 

TbougltMr^Carter began;,!-, establishment .^figuM^ 

■ his 1976 campaign. with an «Lloydt;Cutler and^Hedley . 
appearanceJsjiato)'.- WarmCfDonovan, ensure that dur- 
Springs, Ga..t6.emphasi2e-f.ing furore 
his pl8cein*thi*.Democraticti.sions;-;W8lter Mondale, will > 


' case, the “lesson” of the past 
; Increasingly, they have; to find somewhere 

tried to break out of the bu- jjj the- CIA’s multi-billion 
reancratic mold and forge dollar. v budget the small 


C00p6r&tlV€ — ... Qinang g oetaaeiA iu iuniiii«iLki. 1 

academic historical associa- <;Ti,jjgt the boys with; the 
tions. The CIA’s abrupt ,deci- cloaks and computers Cdag 
sionio. terminate its histori- -^rs being out oC style, at 
cal office, a fir« within the Langley) could then justify 
government, will not make to-their superiors as a.small 


‘change needed to maintain 


sionio. terminate its histori- 
cal office, a first within the 
government, will not make 


r govenuaeai, wm uwv lO-ineiT Supenora os a-smou 

/the&Task of other govem<- ^oseof-mstoricalHumint,*;- ■ 

menthistoriansany easier; — ' :.;<wvV .7;, r ; 

*rAC Langley; therAgenc/s V^en-Weinsteuir&ejWP/bsv 
! one-manr historicaL office Jor of history *t Smith College: 
tdittziot devote anytimeto -and aelhor of Perjury: TTie 
..churning out studies foEthe -HissChamberoCase. - . 
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lames U.S. Policy! 


For Angola’s Soviet Ties 


By Leon Dasii 

\Vu.-a:r.iton ?o>t Foreign Service 

NAIROBI, Kenya, Sept, l^The 
United States has pushed Angola into 
the arms of the Soviet Union by with- 
liolding recognition of the- Marxist 
gotan government, U.N. Ambassador 
Andrew Young, said- toni^tl ^ 

^Young said U.S.:poUc 3 r: toward An*- 
sola, which achieved^ independence 
during civil war four years ago,., was 
priOTpted bjr a fear: of the 20,000 Ctb ' 
bans estimated to be. stationed there. 

T have always felt it is s^pid to be 
afraid of Cubans/’ Young- said.; “We- 
should go in there and compete with 
tlT^/’ ‘ /; ^ 

ihe Carter . administration . .has . 
made its recognition contigent on the^ 
withdrawal , of Cuban soldiers from 
Angola. : 

- - That is one biggesWregre tsr— 
Young said of American failure to rec- 
ognize Angola during his 2 Va years as 
U.N'. ambassador. -v. 

,ijDung. made the commenthj.at a - 
pi’^s briefing following a diplomatie 
recopripn. at the home. of the LT.S.. am- 
bassador to . Kenya! ^ivWilbert J. ‘ Le 
.Melle. Kenya is the fifth stop of a 
seven-nation African trade mission^ 
Young is heading. "" 

The trade mission has slipped into 
the background as the toquacious, out- 
going U.N: ambassador, -increasingly 
cc^encrated his comm'ents on 
domestic politics and foreign poi- 

ii^st . of his comments have-' been 
Tir^ in speeches or ixr answering re- . 

ii^ung's crltidsni^of American • pol* 
Angola, came in . response 
ta^.questicms- ^ut^Yonng'^re r 
the deattf 61 Aigoian-:Pre^d«nt : 
A^tinha NetOi^Ydting^said he would 
liked to attend^ ?feto’s funeral in 
A]^la'tpday.^> " ' > 

^wouTd^haveidiked to have been • 
tif^-because-'id^^the respect' I have 
for Neto,“^hesaids^^-i 3 ^^ ; 

Neto cmne-tO“powerin 1975: as head 
of the Popular Movement for the Lib- 
eration of Angola after more^ than a 
decade, of - anticototHal guerrilla war 
against the Portuguese; Independence 
was^-prcceded and followed, by civil 
war between the Popular Movement 
and two other groups who also had re 
belled against the Portuguese, “ " 

In the ensuing^-, strife, the .United : 
States* Central Intelligence Agency ‘ 
and South* African soldiers aided the 
two movements, fighting Neto’s Fopu- 
lar ^tovement^'^eto' was able 'to win 


the conflict with the aid of Cuban sol- 
diers. 

Today there are Cuban doctors, 
technicians and a large; contingent of 
Cuban .troops in Angola. The Soviet 
. Union, also has large numbers* ot ad- 
visers 

AngqUn /‘leadership -iai the: hront- 
^line states- has ^been the Most- moder- 
'^ate/* Youn^ seidf'^They. waxit to end 
the fighting [in , Zbttbabwe-Ehodesial 
because they know the cost/’.. 

The front-line stateeol Angola^ Tan- 
zania,. Zambia, Mozambique and Bot- 
swana have played a leading role in 
seeking a solution ta the guerrilla wac 

• in Zimbabwe-Rhpdesia. 

Young said that while he was a con- 
gressman a delegatioa from the. Popu- 
lar Movement came to seer him and 

- asked that the Americans /mot dorto 

- them what was done to the Cubans/’ 

^ After it was clear that the Portu- 
guese were leaving and the Popular 
_:\Iovementjyqgid^Ui_the..,civU^ac,J 
•^‘they wanted to stay nonaligned and 
they felt they couldn’t do that if 
pushed into the Soviet camp/’ Young 
said. ' ^ , j * 

Recent news accounts have repc^W 
^ three assassination.- attemptr against 
Neto by leftists in his own pai^ who 
wanted a closer alignment with the 
, Soviet ,^Union.' ^NetO; is said-, to have r\ 
wanted Angola to remain independent 
^.of the Soviets. : ^ 

The withholding of American" xeeo^.^ 
nition of their government pushed tbe*^ 
Angolans closer to . the Sovtets...thaa 4 
they wanted to be,’ Young.saidr^ : -• 

Young said hq felt the transition ofS 
power to- 'Neto’s yet-unknown succes- > 
sor would be smooth. “If there is^ 
sniootlrrtransfer- and* aV new govern- ^ 
menu emerges that still wishes to be >> 
rnonaUghedi lUien oui^t to ^ 

* ? give:c^m^w.the.^/cbanW^th‘ Ihe**- 'hen-^ 
•rraligned/’ he saidr*^ 


Young* also said Nigeria’s transi- 
.tion from military to civilian rule, in 
7 two weeks, wmhiwe ii wide impact on*^;! 
"' Africa antTothcr parts of the devabp-" 

• ing world under military govern-^ 

jnen^ “Freedom/ls contagious,’:. hfT* 
said. , ■ . 7 ; 

. ..Young also jiaidp='' 

• Future 'American foreign policy in^ 
Africa will have to Include Nigeria^- 
Africa’s most .populous and richest 
state. :: 

V Nigeria’s President-elect Shehu i 
Shagari’s incoming civilian govern-^: 

. ment “would be. inclined to be a bitfr 
’ more cooperative- with Britain”/' tham’^J 
the outgoing military government;/ 
which recently nationalized ^ Briti^-^j 

• Petroleum's holdings in Nigeria^ ^ 
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Tennessee Factory Ordered Shut 

In a Search for Missing Uraniiiin 

. 

/.v4- 4 ByDAVIDBUlUWAM ’ 

WASHINGTOM, Sej^ la — The iFed- 


eral Government today ordered shut for 
at least 45 days a privately owned factory 
that makes fuel fox^ the Navy's nuclear 
submarines because the Tennessee fa> 
cility could not account in a recent inveiK 
tory for asignificantamount of hltfily en> 
richeduraniunu a material that could be 
fashioned into an atomic bomb. < ' 

The problem of assuring adequate prtK 
tection for materials that can be tamed 
into a bomb by small nationa or even ii 
highly organized terrorist gang has been 
a constant concern to the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission and its predecessor 
agency, the Atomic Energy Commission; 

A little more thaatwo years ago, forex- 
ample, the Fedend' Government an- 
nounced that nuclear facilities similar to 
the Tennessee factory closed down today 
were unable to trace a cumulative total of 
more than 8,000 pounds of highly enriched 
uranium and plutonium since the begin- 
ning of the nuclear age. k 

While the Central Intelligence Ayncy 
has reporcea mac u oeneves a sigmficam 
amount 6t nuclear materials was stoieq 
by a foreign paww in at least arm 
gfance, other Government omciais nave 
contepoeq mere was no evtcence of such ' 

alheft and that the loott occuxrtxiln tne 

nonniU ' fflimidRW f ffi — ^ 

Long History of Problems - 

The factory affected by today's order 
of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission is 
situated in Erwin, Temt, and is owned by 
Nuclear Fuel Services Inc. The factory, 
which has 40(1 employees; has a long hi^ 
tory of acoountl^ and security prob^ 
lems. ‘J n 

In April 1977, for example, the Erwin 
facility was fined $53,000 by the commis- 
sion for failing to pro^^ adequate guard 
services to test its burglary alarms aiid 
provide required security barriers, v / 

The commission, while announcing the 
closing of the ^ant, did not immediately 
disclose hovr much of the uranium was 
found unaccounted for in a recent two-> 
month inventory; The size of such inven-< 
tory discrepenciee are kept secret for six: 
months to protect the Government ftom 
fraudulent extortion threats. : v 

Under the terms of the factory's oper» 
ating license, however; any discrepsu^^ 


oftl9.B'pounds or more requires a shut- 
down for inventory within 72 hours. 

Experts do not agree on exactly how 
much highly enriched uranium would be 
required to make a nuclear device. In 
1977, however, the commission said that 
40 pounds of the material, would be suffl* 

^^^‘^riovesdgalorsatFac^ 

" wmiam D. DiriB, head of the commis- 
sion’s Office of Nuclear Materials and 
Safeguards, said in an interview that 
seven commission investigators were 
now at the Tomessee facility examining 
"Its physical security procedures" for 
I the period when the inventory discrep- 
: ancy was discovered, 
f ’'There is no indication right now that 
I the material has gotten off site, but we 
i haven't ruled out that possibili^,” Mr. 

I Oirkssaid. 

The official added that the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and an Energy De- 
partment agency called the Nuclear 
Emergency Search Team had been 
alerted that the3|inight be called in to 
work on the caseJ) 

The F.B.I. woud investigate if the 
commission decided there mi^t be a pos- 
sible criminal ^violation. The Nuclear 
Emergency Search Team, with head- 
quarters-in Lasi Vegas, Is equipped with 
mobile detectors designed to enable its 
technicians to locate sources of radiation. 

Dirks said that in addition to the- 
ezananadon of the factory's security 
procedures, the plant would be required 
to cloM down its operations and make a 
complete inventory to determihe exactly* 
how much of the highly enriched uranium, 
could not be accounted for. The official : 
said the inventory would require a mini— 
nMm iof45d«g.^ .'S. 
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Bonn Fights Industrial Spying 


ByJOHNM-GEDDES 


Sp^aailP'nitNewYartTtow ! 

BONN, Sepc. 18 — In Weft Germany, | 
spies are exchanging their cloaks and i 
daggers for business suita and briefs 
cases. 

In the tint eight xxxntbs of this year 
alone. West German counterintelli- 
gence agents have uncovered more 
than 40 Sovlet-Uoe spies, aboin three* 
quarters ol them enmed in industrial 
espionage and^saariy all working for 
East Germai^..Altb«igfa officials aoca 
that the unusw concentration of eco- 
nomic spies was touched off by the 
January defection of their East Ger^ 
man control officer, the trend toward 
industrial- espionage seems estate 
lished. “ 

**It*s now dear,'* the West German 
Interior Ministry said this summer in 
its report on internal security, 'that I 
economic and sdendfic e^onage ! 
within East Germany's inteUigeocsap - 1 
paratus have reached a levd of special I 
rankandtoalargedegm^veprtived | 
of great benefit to the East German i 
economy.” j 

East Germany, which is believed to j 
control about ^000 of the estimated | 
4,CC0 foreign agents in West Germany, i 
has put its special emphasis on espio - 1 
nage in high-tecbnoioi^ sectors where 
its own ef for t s lag. The positions in 
which agents were discover this year 
— nudear energy, computars,. elec- 
tronics, optics, chemicals, machine 
bxiilding-{ r e presen t the focus of East , 
German espionage, offidals say. 

The agents themselves come from a 
broad range of bac kg ro un ds. Sonmam^ 
professionals, others are blackmailed 
by pressure on families left in the east*' 
em half of tixis divided country and still 
others spy for : the more common 
tives of love or money. The only con- 
necting thread is tfaelift they provide to ! 
the East German economy; - ! 

**There is a whole range of benefits to 
the East bloc from conducting indus- 
trial espionage,’* said Norbert Hamtn- 
acher, chairman of the Committee for 
Security in the Economy, a nationwide 
industrial panel. Among the most obvl* 
ous, be said, were savings on research 
and deveio^ent outlays, f ree do m 
from paying license fees and varied I 
cost reductions stemming from West- ^ 
em production techniques. 


Mr. Hammacher noted that resultant' 
reductions in cost sod improvements in 
quality enable Soviet-bloc govern- 
ments to mount a competitive threat to 
Western d)mpanies. For such pur- 
poses, he said. Western matiut strate- 
gies or even price schedules from sales- 
men give an added competitive edge to 
eastern producers. v ^ 

> In smne cases, the advantages to the 
East-bloc countries are clear. Gerhard 
Arnold, 44 years old, the co-owner of a 
small con^uter consulting firm nesr 
Munich, was axTssted earlier this year 
on suspidon of espioiiaga. Mr. Arnold 
was acoised of passing computer tech- 
nology to East Germany for mors than 
20 years, including the U-year period 
he worked at IBM Deutschland A.G.,. 
which he left in 1971, quitting his post as 
a regiooal salsa manager. 

Used to Modenin Conspiiten ’ 

"This Infomation,'* the Interior 
Ministry report said, '*was used by 
East Germany to modernize the data 
p roc ess ing equipment'* of the East 
German Army and bring it up to West- 
emstandards. ^ 

But for every case where some clear 
damage a ss e ssm e n t can be made, two 
more exist where the costs of the 
spying remain unknown. Mr. Hamm- 
acber said the currency cost of the es- 
pionage had never been calculated,^ 
largely beca u s e its extent was not 
known. 

Perhaps indicative of the still un- 
clear reanilts of most espionage cases 
was the defection earlier this year of 
Helga Rodigtr, a secretary for Man^ 
fred Lahstoin, the Mte secxntary in ths^; 
Finance Ministry. Officials say Miss^ 
Rodiger defected to East Gomany 
with a friend, a suspected East Ger- 
managent, ItifoertKresse, who worked 
at Bail A.G., the chemical onnpany. 

Mr. Lahnstein was the chief German 
liaison' official Involved in last year's 
efforts by die Carter Administration to 
support the dollar and continues to be 
extensively involved in currency ne- 
gotiations. Presumably, his secmary 
could have had early access to informa- 
tion about Government action on for- 
eign exchange markets, providing bar 
sponsors with an opportimity to reap a 
windfall profit on currency markets. 


No Assessment Yet 

Security offidals have yet to publish 
a public assessment of what was 
pas^ on. And as is often the case in 
Che foreign exdiange market, currency 
dealers mched earlier this year could 
not discern East-bloc moves in the 
market one way or another . 

'*For all we know,'* one Duseddorf 
banker said, "the East bloc might have 
calledber in from the cold because she 
gave them a bad tip and they lost a bun- 
dle."^- 

- Mr. Hammacher, who admowtedgee 
that dtente has not helped raise public 
recognition of the dangers of espio- 
nage, said the security checks on poten- 
tial^employees’.still.remained a prime 
defense against later leeks. But, he 
noted Chat with the flow ol legitimate 
refugees from the East, and no lan- 
guage problems for spies hidden 
among them, agents still, slipped 
through. - 

> wThe otiier bsrsaid, is puly 

lidty to^ keep West' Germans aware 
"that if they gee a blackmail threat or 
pressure on families in the East, their 
companies will support them and help 
them solve the problem.** Other than 
I this type of preventive counter- 
espfoni^ legal tools for the compa- 
nies are limited because of the narrow 
nature of East-West licensing laws, he 
said. ' 

"Lets say you're at an East-West 
trade fair, and you see an Eastera ex- 
hibit that lodes uncannily like a p r ocess 
'ybu’te selling,** Mr. said. 

"You get back home and see a patent 
lawyer to find out what you can do 
about it ; ^ 

'"His answer will be foxgec it, youH 
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I Spy a career in the CIA 


By KAREN STEELE 

A S A KID, did you play with invisible ink and 
secret codes? Do strange puzzles and faraway 
places intrigue you? If so, you could be just the 
person that Bill Wood is looking for. He*s your local 
CIA recruiter. 

The CIA, or Central InteUigence Agency, is the 
United States’ foreign information-gathering arm. 

**We like to think of ourselves as being in the 
business of foreign ihtelilgence,” says Wood, who has 
been recruiting in the Dallas*Fort Worth area for 15 
years. He notes the CIA is interested in “the dynamics 
of life in foreign countries as it may pertain to life in 
the USA — political matters, science and technical 
matters, military and economic matters.” But, he has- 
tens to point out, “We have absolutely nothing to do 
with law enforcement” 

Of late, the CIA has been taking ads in various 
newspapers looking for “you special men and women 
who still have a spirit of adventure.” The ad goes oni 
to say: ' - 

“There aren’t many of you. One in a thousand 
maybe. You’re a bright self-reliant self-motivatedi 
person we need to help us gather information and 
put together a meaningful picture of what’s happen- 
ing in the world. One of an elite corps of men and 
women.” 7 * 

That may sound like a hard sell to you, but the 
CIA isn’t kidding. They’re' out to recruit new mem- 
bers. It sounds- like one way tb^have more than an 
average 9-to-5-type job and see a little o^the world on 
Uncle Sam, toa ^ ^ 

Wood knows exactly what he's looking for: “Our 
personnel needs center around the college graduate;: 
and in the liberal arts area we tend to look predomis 
nantly for gradtxatedegree candidates... In the scir 
ences and engineering we do hire at all degreel^yels 
— baccalaureate: master's and’PhsD. , r ; - 

“Business administration is really not e field that 
appeals to us in any preponderance at alL We hire 
only a very limited number of BBA,, MBA kinds of 
people, unless there’s something in their background 
that points toward the international trade area or in- 
ternational commerce area.’*^ ; ‘ - 

He goes on. to’ explain, that “our business is^ for- 
eign intelligencei: Ithas nothing to do with dom^ic 
ability at alL therefore, as we look at college back- 
grounds, we’re looking for evidence of people who 
are interested in the international scene. • : a - ; 


“From tha liberal arts area we would be-much| 
interested ill someone who has begun to understand 
the Soviet Union or China or Africa or the Middle 
East or Latin America^ and whose academic bm:k- 
ground tends to taka note of politicaLand economic 
developments there. Hopefully there may be some 
language in the background of the indivlduaL” " 

Wood emphasizes that the CIA plays so policing 
role and does not seek or solicit persons with a crimi- 
nal justice or law enforcement backgrouncL *T like 
very much to. be talking with people who may call 
themselves Soviet specialists. East European special- 
ists or Asian specialists- These are people who are 
likely to have a graduate degree from what may be 
called an area study program on a major college 
campus,” he says. These people will usually hold aj 
B.A. in political science or some related field, then go 
on to specialize in graduate school. 

He notes that he is currently searching for elec- 
tronic engineers, physics majorsi computer science 
majors and people with what is defined as “rare” lan- 
guages, such as Russian, Japanese, Chinese, any of 
the East European or Scandinavian tongues, Arabic, 
etc. “We have a very sp^ial liking for people who are 
into the more uncommon languages of the world. 
There is a very great availability of romance lan- 
guage majors, but in our recruitment program we 
like to get out into the unusual areas.” 

When asked about areas that a recruit may be 
working in. Wood was obviously unable to go into 
great detail but did say that “there are generally two 
functions one might be aligned with in the agency. 
One would be our overseas collection program (in 
other words, information gathering, or spying) and 
the other would be an anal 3 rtical position at CIA| 
headquarters..” Someone working in the information-^ 
gathering process overseas would work in an “under- 
cover arrangement of some type, but I think that’s 
about as far as Fd like to go.” - ^ • - 

As far as the age factor goes. Woods says there are 
no barriers there; “A major portion of our na^nvdde 


GO 
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recruitment program is aimed at people who are al- 
ready in the world of work. We’re interested in 
alumni who may not have found precisely what 
they re looking for. So by no means is our recruit- 
ment program aimed exclusively at the college 
campus.” He says be has* been talking to people who 
have been out of college for as long as 15 years. 

Starting salaries will vary, depending on qualifi- 
cations. Most candidates will begin at. the GS>7 to the 
, GS-9 level, which will put the beginning salary in the 
'SU,014 to 515,920 range. 

The CIA has a high rate of retention with its 
workers, probably because “most people seem to have 
a special reason for wanting to be part of .the intelli- 
'genceteam.” 

Wood is in the l^PW area two or more times a 

b ith recruiting. Interested people should contact ' 
by sending a resume to William a Wood, OAi 
t P.O. Box 26, Austin, TX ,78767. . ^ . j 
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Building Moscow’s W a r M achine j 



Kama River 


3 February 1977 
MEMORANDUM TO: 

FROM: . * . 

SUBJECT: Computer ($6.1 million) for Soviet Truck Plant (ZIL) 

(OC DOC, 5643) 

Following is a status report on OC consideration of subject 
document. 

Problem is that a quarter of the 200,000 truck's ZZI> produces 
annually goes to the military, including 100 missile launchers. 
State and Commerce support approval.' on grounds that US Govern- 
men, aware of ZIL's military production, has licensed ex- 
ports to it several times during the 1970s, that 100 missile 
launchers out of a 200,000 vehicle annual production la small, 
and that the remaining trucks for the military are basically 
no different from heavy duty civilian trucks. Defense and 
ERDA support denial on grounds that ZIL's military contribution 
Is unacceptably high, ' and past export approvals should not be 
dispositive of instant case. Deadlock appears unbreakable at 
OC level. 

At the Operating Committee Meeting of December 29, Defense said 
they object and will appeal. At the meeting of January 14. 

ERDA also said they would object to approval. 

A memorandum Is being drafted with a fuller explanation of the 
issues posing the divergent positions for your review and 
possible referral for higher level review. 

TMt espy of intomot Cartor Mdmlttfotnthm momorandwn tfiom hew the Cenh 
meres Oepsrtmeat pusAss for taehneleof trade with Meeeew— even when the trade 
IhveffeapnduetteeefmtoeUelaueehefW. 



Further developments on the Kama 
River truck plant in the Soviet Union — 
and the explosive growth of East- West 
trade in general— suggest the Carter. 
Administration is sitting atop- a na* 
tional scandal of immense proportions. 

The situation, indeed, has all the 
makings of a Watergate, only more so: 
Questionable transactions concealed 
from the American people, possible vi- 
olation of the law, use of “executive, 
privilege” and “national interest” to 
suppress important data, and a crack- 
down on those who try to get such in- 
formation to the publk. In addition, 
there is testimony from a high-ranking 
Carter official which, in one key re- 
spect at least, is in jarring conflict with 
the facts of record. 

The major difference between this 
scandal and the agony of Watergate is 
that this time the cover-up involves, 
not a political burglary, but ofncial ac- 
tions that encourage dealings poten- 
tially harmful to our national security. 
(Another distinction is that the 
national media, which made such an 
issue out of Watergate, have so far 
viewed the facts of “Cartergate” with 
yawning indifference.) 

In recent years, under the umbrdla 
of detente, trade with the Soviet Union 
and other Communist bloc nations has 
grown by leaps and bounds. The total 
volume of trade with the Soviets alone 
has jump^ from S191 million in 1970 
to S2.8 billion in 1978. In the same 
period, the volume of U.S. trade with 
the Communist bloc in general has in- 
creased from $279 million tar' better 
than $6 billion. 

There b raonatlng evidence that 
a substantial part of thb traffic — 
iacladiag compaters, bafi-hcariag 
machinery, cbemicai processes, 
etc. — has raiiltary appUalkm. la 
addition, testimony has been ^cn 
in Congress indicating the Com- 
munbts have beta diverting al- 
legedly peacefnl trade to miMtary 
purposes. Revelations on both 
connts have prompted Congrese to 
take a closer look at East- West 
trade, and cansed the Carter 
regime to go into e dassic cover-op. 

Under the Export Administration 
Act of 1969, the secretary of commerce 
is required to restrict the sale of goods 
or technologies abroad “which would 


military potential of any other nation 
or nations which would prove 
detrimental to the national security of 
the United States.” Critics of existing 
trade policy say Commerce has made 
this provision a virtual nullity by inter- 
preting the most obvious military uses 
as inrignincam. 

A striking example appears in an in- 
teroffice memo concerning a proposed 
computer sale to the Soviet ZIL tnidc 
plant (see full text above). This memo 
states that “a qua'ter of the ^,(X0 
trucks ZIL producs annually goes to 
the military, including 100 missile 
launchers.” Nonetheless, “State and 
Commerce support approval,” on the 
grounds that we have already licensed 
exports for this plant, that the military 
trucks are basically like civilian trucks 
anyway, and that “100 missile launch- 
ers out of a 200,000 vehicle annual pro- 
duction u small.” 


tion> push in Congress to relax our ex- 
port standards even further— induding 
an attempt to “index” items off tte 
restricted trade list. By the same token, 
a ntunber of irate congressmen will de- 
mand a tightening of the laws when the 
subject comes to the floor of the 
House, a development expected in the 
next 10 days. 

Much of the current debate has cen- 
tered on the Kama River plant, built 
for the Soviets with hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of our technol- 
ogy. Though it u only one aspect of 
our huge and growing volume of trade i 
with the Conununuts, and arguably | 
not the most important, it has become i 
a symbolic focal point because it is one i 
project on which key facts have come ! 
to light. . , .| I 

It is now apparent, for instance, thy i S 
the Kama River olam is being used for | ^ 
i^itary purposes. CIA offidai Haas 
Heymann and Lawrence J. Brady, then ig 


make a smsiflitr "a 


The mentality b^nd that ^sode 
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acting direct Approved 
tration , testified in Ma^f that diesel engines from 
the^ant had been diverted to military uses, and 
that vehicles containing such engines had shown 
up in military formations of the Warsaw Pact. 
Administration officials have in effect conceded 
that such military uses had occurred. 

There is also evidence that products of the 
Kama River plant are being used in military 
vehicles other than trucks. A report from the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow says, *Tt appears that many 
of the engines are going into military trucks and 
other military vehicles, such as armored personnel 
carriers and assault vehicles.” 

In addition, congressional investigators have 
questioned whether the IBM 370 computer associ- 
ated with the plant can be effectively safeguarded 
from military diversion. 

The response of the Carter Administration to 
these disclosures and inquiries has been to coun- 
terattack at every level, beginning with the 
dissident Brady. Shortly after he contradicted of- 
ficial assurances that safeguards against military 
use of our technology were adequate, he was re- 
buked by Commerce officials— including Secretary 
of Commerce Juanita Kreps — and relieved of his 
post as acting director. 

The substantive answer to Brady is equally in- 
triguing. Though Commerce spokesmen have 
sought sporadically to deny that Kama products 
were going for military uses, they have of late re- 
treated to verbal quibbling about the meaning of 
"diversion.” As Kreps put it in a letter to Rep. 
Richard Ichord (D.-Mo.), "there wa.s no ‘diver- 
sion* in connection with the Kama River truck 
plant," because *‘a diversion occurs only when 
end-use restrictions pertaining to a licensee are 
violated.** Since no restrictions had been imposed 
on Kama River, she said, military use of the proj- 
ect was not a violation. 

• This point was amplified by Assistant Secretary ’ 
of Commerce Frank A. Weil (since departed in an | 

apparently unrelated development) in testimony | 
before the House Armed Services Research and 
Development subcommittee, chaired by Ichord. 
*^There have been suggestions,** Wejl said, "that 
in the rourse of the export licensing process, the 
Soviets or the U.S. licensees represented to our 
government that the trucks and engines produced ' 
at the Kama factory would be used solely for civil- 
ian purposes. This v.’as not the case.** 

The record, however, says otherwise. Thus one 
export license application filed Dec. 12, 1971, de- 
scribes the end lue of the commodities in question 
as “manufacture of heavy-duty trucks for civilian 
use — Kama River truck plant.'* Another, dated in ' 
November 1971, likewise states the object as "the i 
manufacture of heavy-duty trucks for civilian : 
use — Kama River truck plant.” Yet another > 
(Sept. 23, 1971} states the purpose as "manufac- 
ture of commercial vehiclas.” 

Even v.'ithoiit this definifive proof that the 
Kama River deal had been represented in export ; 
applications as a “civilian” and “commeiciar* 
venture, the retroactive juslificajion of the Carter 
regime — that the U.S. government knew the ; 


maac a conscious policy aecicinn to accept this— 
bogglas the imagination. At th: time the Kanxa 
River project was launched, after rii, w-? ?vcfe en- 
gaged in bloody warfare in Vietn.^i, where the 
Communist enemy made extensive use of trucks 
supplied by tlie Soviet Union. 

Ichord and Rep. Lawrence McDonald (D.-Ga.) , 
have tried to find out just who had made this 
policy dcci.sion, and if it had been made in v/ritir.g. 
They have, however, run into claims of "executive 
privilege” from Carter officials. If these claims of 
secrecy are backed up by the White House, we 
would have the anomaly of a supposedly open 
Democratic Administration covering up the deal- 
ings of its Republican predecessors. i 

1 

Also, it should be noted, the U.S. public is pre- 
vented from knowing which American firms rep- 
resented the purpose of Kama River as trucks for ' 
"civilian use,” since Commerce has claimed dis- 
closure of such information would run counter to j 
the “national interest.” This is the claim that is \ 
being challenged in federal court by journalist M. ; 
Stanton Evans and the National Journalism Cen- j 
ter. ( See Human Events for May 26, 1 979.) ! 

In a follow-up move, Evans on August 17 filed j 
another Freedom of Information request asking I 
Commerce to disclose any end-use restrictions that ; 
had been placed on exports to Soviet truck fac- 
tories, whether any military violations of such re- ; 
strictions had been recorded, and whether applica- 
lions were pending for further exports to such • 
factories. At press time, this request had not been I 
answered. i 

} 

These various issues concerning Kama River, 
militarily useful exports in general, and public ac- j 
cess to information about our trade policy will be 
thrashed out on the floor of the House when that 
body considers HR 4034, the Administration- 
backed bill to revamp the export act. Amendments 
are expected that would tighten definitions of : 
critical technology, impose requirements for 
tougher end-use restrictions, improve techniques 
to enforce compliance, and open up the data 
about such matters to inspection by Congress and ■ 
the public. 

Among those involved in this effort, in addition 
to Ichord and McDonald (both Democrats), is a 
bipartisan group of lawmakers concerned about , 
the security implications of Red trade, including 
Rep. Lester Wolff (D.-N.Y.), Rep. Eldon Rudd 
(R.-Ariz.), Rep. Robert Dornan (R.-Calif.), and 
Rep. John Ashbrook (R. -Ohio). 

i 

Also, there is sentiment for re-calling Lawrence 
Brady and Commerce higher-ups to straighten out 
conflicts of testimony on Kama River and related 
matters, and to get the story on the apparent 
harassment of Brady because he dissented from 
tlic official line. A hearing on these issues could 
cast much useful light on the murky subject of 
who in Commerce is doing what, and the degree to ' 
which our policy on strategic trade has helped to 
strengthen the militajy power of the Soviets. 
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Cuba/SALT 

This v/ill give you a good idea 
of the volume 


>• 
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With No Sign of Progress 


By Don Oberdorfer 1 

~ Wasaiegton Po«t St«<< WrlMr 

'' XE:\V^ YORK, Sept 27 -- Secretw 
T)f state Cyrus B. Vance and Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko 
held a lengthy final meeting today on 
disputed Soviet combat brigade in 
Cuba and declined to say later li any 
progress had been made. ' 

Vance immediately flew to Wash*- 
ittgton to brief'President Carter and 
the National Security CounciL Gro- 
myko said he will fir back to Moscow 
Friday; 

; fhei fact that no more U.S.^Soviet 
meetings were announced and that 
Gromyko is returning to Moscow with- 
out seeing President Carter was inter- 
preted . as a sign that the impasse 
between the two nations has not been 
broken. 

Because of the sensitivity of the 
subject part of the nearly SVi-hour 
session at Vance’s hotel was a private 
conference between the two men, with-' 
only interpreters present. Another in- 
dication of the sensitive nature of the 
subj^ was that Gro&tyko declined to 
concede publicly that U.S. charges of 
a Soviet combat brigade were even 

discusse<L — 7 - 

Emerging from the lengthy confer- ^ 
ence into a crush of reporters and 
photographers, Vance and Gromyko 
appeared solemn and ill at ease. They 
agreed the talks were “serious” and 
announced in advance they would not 
discuss their substance. 

No additiooaL meetings with the 
vietson the subject were announced, 
and U.S. officials in the Vance party.: 
would give- no indication whether 
three weeks of talks left any hope for 
a negotiated solution through, contin- 
ued ^plomatic dialogue* ^ 

State Department' spokesman Hod-- 
ding Carter .cautioned reporters 
against any speculation. ' 

Carter did not . foreclose the possi-. 
bility that Vance may change his 
schedule, which is to take him to New 
Haven for a speech at Yale Saturday ' 
and to Panama for a ceremony about . 
the canal late Sunday.^' • 5^.,, 

Vance is to meet Friday morning at', 
the White House with President Car* 
ter. Secretary of Defense Harold 
Brown and national, security aHairs 
adviser Zbigniew BrzezinsJd in^a regu-^ 
lar weekly breakfast on foreign policy' 
matters. . ‘ ^ 

Failure to resolve the dispute over 


the brigade through diplomatic means 
could trigger unspecified U.S. coun- 
teractions promised by Resident Car- 
ter. ' 

Meanwhile, White House press sec- 
retary Jody Powell today identified 
seven members of the panel of former 
government officials named to advise 
the president on the troops issue. 

The seven: Clark. CUfford/a Wash- 
ington attorney who has been ^ ad- 
viser to ' several presidents; McGeorge 
Bundy,, national security affairs ad- 
viser to President John F. Kennedy; 
Brent Scoweraft, national security af- 
fairs adviser to Presidents Richard^L 
Nixon and Gerald H. Ford; John Me- 
Cloy, a Wail Street lawyer and former 
holder of numerous diplomatic posU; 
John McCone,, former director of the 
Central InteUigence Agency; David 
Packard, former electronics execuUve 
and former deputy secretary of de- 
fense; and Sol Unowitz, on of the 
negotiators of the Panama Canal 

^^oweil said five other citizens from 
outside the administration were being 
consulted, but he refused to iden^ 
them or their duties. Administration 

sources, however, ^djwjirejorm^^ 


and Dean Rusk. 

For his part, Vance continued to 
maintain a low-key public posture. In 
an address here today to the Foreign 
Policy Association, Vance said that, 
while the United States is concerned 
about the' Soviet brigade, it. wishes to 
keep each part of its relationship with 
the Soviet Union “in proper persp^ 
tive.” ’ . 

• This appeared to be.* a bid a to dis- 
courage an across-the-board confronta- 
tion with the Soviets that would de- 
stroy the results of seven years of ne- 
gotiations on SALT II and raise ten- 
sions in many parts of the world* , . 

Several Western. European foreign 
ministers and other allied diplomats 
who were briefed on the brigade dis- 
pute by , Vance here this week, report- 
edly ^ expressed their concenr* about 
the effect of a major U.S.-Sovict dis- 
pute .' --a • ;■ 'r. ■ 7 *' 

Some of these countries see ’sta- 
ble U.S.-Soviet relations as fundamen- 
tal to their own national policies of 
detente with the communist world. 
The demise of SALT n and the begin- 
oing of a new U.S.-Soviet confronta- j 


tion would likely set off mtense trem- 
ors in these allied countries. 

Despite Vance's explanations, the 
Soviets as well as many Europeaiw ^ 
pear to be puzzled about the brigwe 
issue, in the briefings for allies, 
Vance described how the issue arotw 
and how it is viewed within high cir- 
cles of the U;S* government 

Today's meeting was the seventir in 
a series of U.S.-Soviet negotiating ses- 
sions on the issue since Sem Frank 
Church (D-Idaho) made public Aug. 30 
the official U S. conclusion that a So- 
viet combat brigade is stationed in 
Cuba. ' ^ ' 

The first meetings, between 
and Soviet Ambassador Anatoliy F. 
Dobrynin, centered on. expressions 
of U.S. concern and a question- 
and-answer dialogue in which Wash- 
ington sought information from the « 
Soviets about the operations and pur- 
pose of the brigade. On the day of the 
first Vance-Dobrynin meeting. Sept. 
10, the Soviets made public a front- 
page Pravda editorial, which remains 
their most detailed public comment, 
rejecting the U.S. charges and main- 
taining that neither the numbers nor 
the function of Soviet miUtary person-., 
nel in Cuba has changed since 1962. 

From the outset, the United Stat^ 
announced that the “sUtus quo”' Is un^ 
acceptable. But only a week ago, on 
Sept. 20, did Washington put forward 
through Dobrynin specific suggestions 
for a. dipIomatic. .5ettlemenU. .']^e5e 
ranged fronx..withdrawal of the comr; 
bat force, which already had been r€h 
-jected informally, by the Soviets,., to 
measures for removing “the combat 
capability” of the force by reassign* 
ment of its officers and transfer of itar 
major equipment to the Cubans. 

At the first" Vance^romykp meet- 
ing last Monday,.. Gromyko re^rtedly 
persisted in the position that the Sp;* 
viet force is not a combat unit, is 
nothing new" and docs not violate 
U.S.-Soviet understandings regarding 
Cuba or threaten the; security of the. 
United States. " ™ 

President' Carter^ and* ‘ Brzezinskr 
have made it increasingly clear that 
the United States will order a series 
of compensatory actions to “change 
the sUtus quo” if the matter cannot 
be resolved diplomatically. The nature 
of these actions -has not . been ap; 
nounced^-i-^tj .ts ' i» 
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Bioscow Assails Garter ] 
For Remarks About Cuba! 


By Kevin Klose 

'■* * " TVashlanon Poat Forties ®trtttt 

MOSCOW, Sept 27. ^ The Soviet 
Union tonight sharply attacked Presi- 
dent Carter's pledge to take unspeci- 
'^fied action to counter the presence of 
a Soviet combat brigade in Cuba, 
charging hia tone was “ultimatum- 
like" and “threatening." 

The attack by the^ government news 
agency Tasa came as Secretary- of 
State Cyrus Vance was locked in pro- 
^ tracted negotiationa In York with 
rsovi^ Foreign. Minister Andrei Gro- 
inyko in an effort to resolve the issue, 

; which has strained^ .U.5>Soviet reia- 
> tions .and endangered ratificaUon of, 

■ SALT II accords. / 

^ Referring to the pr^idenFs remarks 
in New York Tuesday, Tasa said that 
he, made demands “in an ultimatum* 
like tone that'^the-status quo, which" 
has existed for almost two decades 
now, be changed." 

It said that the entire problem sur- 
rounding the Soviet combat brigade 
in Cuba was a propagandas ^hullaba- 
loo” that was “deliberately whipped 
up by. circles having a st^e in kiiK 
dling" anti-Soviet feelings in the 
United States. 

“It is really absolutely obvious that 
the Soviet military^ personnel do not 
and cannot constitute . any threat, ei- 
ther by their numbers or their ftme- 
^ tions,.. to the United States r or any 
other state,*’ it said, adding., that they' 
have been in Cuba for “the last 17 
years." .4 ' .• 

“The Sovietr personnel are’ helping 
the Cuban military to letnr the use of 
Soviet equipment that has been deliv- 
cred-to them."r'v i ^ 
--While thft.rpresident*s^ d^tements 
contain “absoltrtely unfounded^^and- 
crude attacks on Cuba's policy " Tass- 
said, Carter at the same time ex- 
pressed intentions “to continue keep- 
ing U^. troops and numerous military 
basest in close proximity to the Soviet 
Union’s borders.'* ' . 

Carter, in a “town meeting" in New^ - 
York Tuesday night, reiterated the 
.Am^can contention that a.. Soviets 
force in Cuba is a combat 'unit, de- ' 
; spite* Soviet denials.; He said he did 
not -know if the current Vance-Gro- 
‘ my l 6 r negotiations will be successfxxl. 

' But, the president said, he will take 
action “to change the status quo" if 
the current talks fail. 

By attacking the president person- 
ally. the Tass commentary tonight 
appeared to raise the level of Soviet 
anger about what Moscow calls th^ 
campaign of ^ - - 

'..Gromyko, in a speech before the 


United Nations Tuesday, dismissed as 
“artificial" Washington's concern 
about the Soviet combat brigade and 
said that "it is high time" that the 
matter be dropped. — - . c 

But the Soviet foreign minister re^ 
trained from mentioning either the 
Soviet troops or the United SUtes. 

The Tass - commentary tonight 
e^oed Gromyko’s remarks by saying 
that “the hue and cry over this issue 
has gone oitall too-long^ Itis time to: 
end it. That would help in seeking so^,* 
lutions to major wozid problems and 
would advance the^ development of 
relations" between the two superpow- 

j .In criticizing Carter:^ directly; the 
. Soviets however, appeared to preclude 
the possibility of any concessions to 
_ Washington on the Cuba issue,, even - 
though it may- threaten. Senate raUfl* 
cation of the strategic arms limitation, 
treaty. 

^ Speaking about “unlawfulness" and 
‘Inconsistency" of the president. Tass 
said; . 

“J- Carter allow^ himself to make.- 
a number of rude. Uctless attacks on 
Cuba and its policy. The president did- 
not bother himself with giving any 
facts or evidence. . 

“While pointing out that the 
strength of Soviet militarjr personnel 
in^ Cuba is now less than in 1963, he 
. virtually did not deny that in the sta- 
tus quo there is nothing new as com- 
pared with what, has been: for many , 
years. 

“Having once ag^st emphasized* 
that the situation Is not a threat to ^ 
the security of the U.S., Carter at the < 
same time expressed an intention, ter - 
^.press for a change of the status quo. In., 
a threatening tone he warned the stu- 
dents that the United States, you 
can take some action to change the ^ 
status quo." 

Speaking about Carter's “inconsis- 
tendes,Tas 5 said that the president,^ 
“having come forward with ail this as-^^ 
semblage of inventions, attacks and i 
threats,** subsequently urged the sena^ 1 
tors" to'catify SALT H. ; ^ 1 1 

Tass made no reference to the cur'll 
rent Vance-Dobrynin tall&. An edito- ] 
rial in the Communist Party newspa-- 
perPravda on Sept.: ir rejected as “td-J 
tally groundless" Washington's asset- v| 
dons that a Soviet combat brigade^i 
was in Cuba but carefully avoided any I 
criticism of Carter, v V' “ - • H 

A subsequent Tass commentary bit- J 
terly denounced Zbigniew Brzez inski. 1 
Garter's-national security adviser; but^ 
avoided attacks on the president. j 
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VANGE iD GROMYK0 1 
END iJlK ON TROOPS;;! 
iiSSE IS INDICATED 


Russijin Says He Is Going, HomeJ 
Ending Speculation He Might ’ 

1- / See Carter on Cuba Issue 

' ByBERNAROGWERTZMAN 

Sp*«l*4»TI>»li«wYortiT!iii« > . j 

UNITEID^ NATIONS, N.Y., Sept. 27 — 
Secretary of Stale Cyrus R. Vance and 
^Foreign Minister Andrei A. Grom^o of 
the Soviet Union concluded their talks on 
the isstj^ of Soviet troops in Cuba today 
with both sides asserting that the discus* 
sions had been *'senous>’ ' but with no sign 
of a breakthrough evident. 

After the threeand*a*half-hour meet* 
ing in Mr. Vance's suite in the United Na* 
tions Plaxa Hotel j^Mr. Gromyko said, he 
was flying back^co'^the Soviet Union 
tomorrow night,, which put to rest eariier 
! speculation that he might go to Washing* 
4an to see President Carter. 

Mr. Vance, who in tfispeedi to the For- 
eign Policy Association eariier in the day 
had sought to reduce the harshness of the 
exchanges over the Issue, returned to 
Washington tonigbeto report to the Presi* { 
dent on the probtem, which has found the 
two sides in complete- disa gr e ement over 
whether there is a Soviet combat brigade 
inCuba. ^ . r - ! 

SllentoirAay New Meedss^ . ' 

.The United States-says^ that there is- 
such a foree, of 2 , 00 (k to 3,000 metu and 
that Its combat role nsust be eiiminated; 
the Russians say all forces in Cuba are 
military advisers- 

<--Hodding Carter ad, the State Depeit* 
meat spokesman, ^ was^. asked < later 
whether there wee now e **stalemace/*^ 
and he refused to accept that terminology 
lor any other. He also would not say 
^whether Mr. Vance rwould. hold further 
^.meetings on the subject with Ambassa-^ 
dor Anatoly Fa Oobr^n^ with whom be 
met five times before conferring with Mr. 
Gromyko Monday in New Yorki , • 
"‘Althou^ Uwre' was ne statement on 
whether ther talks* had succeeded in 
achieving a plan- ter resolve the troop 
^uestlbh;or had failed, the atmosphere at 
' the hotel at: the conclusion of the talks 
was gloomy. This suggested that the im* 
passerematoi^.v: . / - 4 

President Carter had indicated at . a 
'•town meeting" la Quew. on Tuesday 
that he would make a report to the nation 
in about a we^ when the negotiations 
were over. Presumably he now must de*- 


dde what to do if, in fact, no secret deal 
was woricedoutwitbMr. Gromyko. 

Mr. Gromyko, accompanikl by Mr. 
Vance, told reporters that they had had 
*;'discuuioosof a serious nature’* on Sovf* 
ec-Am«rican relations. Mr. Vance corw 
curred. According to the spokesmen, Mr. 
Carter, they talked of issues in addition to 
Cuba during the long session, but be was 
notspedfie,- 

Eariier today, Mr. Vance, in his speech 
on Ladn American poUcy, touched lightly 
on the Cuben issue, seeking to reduce the 
polemics that have been intensified re* 
cenciy by President Carter and Zbigniew 
Bixerinski, his national security adviser. I 

'*We are seeamg to resolve, by diplo- 
matic negociatians with the Soviet Unkm, 
questions raised by the preaen c a of these 
forces^? besaid in e hmebeon aiddrese to 
the Foreigir Policy Asaodatioov at the 
NewYMrBiltom 

He addad that die United States bad 
"significml Interests at stake in our total 
reiatfonafalp with the Soviet Union'* and 
that * *we wish to keep each part in propwr 
perspaettve:’^^** ^ 

FUtt Rsf^ Promised^ 

’‘However, W wifi assure that our in- 
' terests are fully protected,'* be said. 

In a question-and-answer period later, 
Mr. Vance rdUsed to go into the details of 
the negotiations, but he did promise a full 
report “at the appropriate time.' ' 

“So long as n^odations are going on, 
the best thins that can te ^e is fbr pi^ 
vate negotiatioiis thmi^ prtvstrdiplo- 
macy,” be- said. “Only through private 
diplomacy can we find ways of achieving 
asatisfactorysolutlon.’* • . 

In his spawh, Mr. Vance indicate diet 
the Carter Administration was ready to 
have a cloearriationship with tbe new re- 
gime in Nicaragua, even if itwredlcal 
policies occastonally bring it into conflict 
widi Che United States. , >1 

“By extending our friendship and eav 
nomic assistance, we enhance the pros- 
pects fbr democracy in Nicaragua," he 
said. “Ve cannot guarantee that democ-^ 
racy wifi take hold there. Butif wetuntr 
our becks on Nicaragua, we can almose 
guarantee thatdemocracy wifi falL" 

Mr. Vancesaid that it mi^ take time ; 
CO overcome the past history of American I 
support for the Somoza dictatorship^ but J 


and pre- 

ipared ffirinnrrl ta hi e di inf r e ein e nti “ 

I “ButselODgmplinlismflaorislM 
Nicaragua — and we respect it 1 am 
confident that reiatkm wifi proaptr,*' ha.' 
said. 

i Referring to potential troubles hr El 
[ Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras, Mr. 

! Vance said that elsewhere in the region 
“we will enomiraga and support oonstrtie- 
dvechange before the dee between gov* 
emment and people i r re v w si riy erode 
and radicalina or r ep iesakm drive out 
moderatesohition.’*^ : 

UnttadSuteereiadons with Nicaragua 
and the Cuban-Soviet connection were 
two points in a six-poiat pr o gr am of 
American poUcy outlined by Mr. Vance. 
The others were: %: 

include Ladn American eountriee 
ISbrw dIraedy la the intamadonal eoo* 
Joomie system. He- dtedr relations with 
Mridco as an example of ctae coope r m- 


don. 


gTo focus attentfari^and 

Ifboocreta development ^proUems, with 
American aid directed to the daily ne e de 
of people in poorer countries. .. 

era support regioDslv efforts in the. 
hemisphere to resolve . local conflicts, 
such ssx the dispute be twe en ArgeadnaJ 
and Child'over the Beagle ChaiuitL 
^To^itress American willingness tn 
worlc with any nation willing to wOTk with 
it toward pracdcal goals, in effect saying, 
that the United States would not be dog-J 
made in its approach. < 

In Washington, where the issue of the 
Cuban brigade has gro w n into a major 
polidcal problem for the Admikstradon, 
White House officials revealed additional 
names of the panel of disth^guished for- 
mer officials who are serving with Clarh 
M. Clifford in an advisory assignmant for^ 
Mr. Carter on the proflenL \ ^ - 4 s 

Mr. Clifford, a former Defone Sbex^ 
tary in the Jttfmson Admimnstradon, wilt 
te aida(^]^MoGeorge Btmjfy, nadonai 
seoirity affain adviser for the Xeimed^ 
and Johnson Administradons; Brent 
Scoweroft, who held the same assigur, 
xnenflaCht Ford Adfflinistndon; JohnJ. 
McCloy, former High Commisajoner in 
Germany; Sol M. Linowitz,. former 
Panama Canal negotiator; David Pack- 
ard, Deputy Secretary of Defense in the 
Nlxoni Administiedon, and John A. 
McCone, former director of Central Intel- 
ligenca»:^fj^* 7 • / 

Mr« Vance, in the quesdoa-andenswer 
period, dealt with a variety of subjecu. 
He said that the former Shah of Iran was 
not welcome in the United States at this 
time because it would endanger Ameri- 
cans in^Iran and would.not.be in the 
American nadonal interest. As to Israeli i 
use of American equipment in bombing 
raids in Lebanon, N^. Vance said that Is- 
rael could use it for defensive purposes' 
and it was hard to draw the line on what 
was a violadon. « ■ - 
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Gromyko 
And Vance 
End Talks 

By Henry S.Bradsh«r' - ; 

Washington SurStaCf Writer ; 

President Carter holds a second 
urgent meeting with his national se- 
curity advisers today to consider UE. 
actions over failure of talks with the 
Soviet Union to resolve the problem 
of their troops in Cuba. 

Carter met with the advisers for 
an hour last night following a pri- 
vate report from Secretary of State 
Cyrus R. Vance~bih Vance’s three- 
hour meeting in New York with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko. . . 

Vance and Gromyko emerged 
from the meeting looking somber . 
and saying nothing about their difr 
cussions except that they were seri- 
ous. But the Soviet refus^ to yield to 
American efforts- to eliminate the 
troops’ combat capabilities was indi- 
cated by Gromyko’s statement that ; 
he would fly home today — skipping , 
a side trip he often takes from a 
United Nations session to talk with . 
the president in Washington. T: ^ 

No further meetings with the Sovii , 
ets on the troop issue were an^- 
nounced. Although, officials caur ■ 
tioned reporters that more could be 
held; they left an impression of a 
breakdown of U.S. efforts to negoti-* 
ate a solution. ' — ' 

The Soviets have never seemed 
willing to negotiate. In seven meet- 
ings that Vance held with Gromyko 
or Ambassador Anatoly F: Dobrynin; 
they apparently rebuffed, all UB. ef- 
forts to obtain a change in the 
troops’ status. The Soviet press " 
agency Tass reiterated yesterday the- ■ 
Kremlin position that Washington , 
had created an artificial crisis.. J 


As Vance was flying back to Wash- 
ington last night, presidential advis- 
ers- gathered in the cabinet room. 
Vance briefed Cartes for about 25 
minutes, .before they- joined the 
others, who had been meeting for an 
hour,'. * - • . 

The group included Vice Presi- 
dent Walter F. Mondalev Defense - 
Secretary Harold Brown and his 
deputy W. Graham Claytor, chair- 
man of the joint chiefs of staff Gen. • 
David C. Jones, CIA head Stansfield 
Turner, national security adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, budget direc- 
tor James T. McIntyre, presidential 
adviser Hedley Donovan, counsel 
Lloyd Cutler, chief of staff Hamilton 
Jordan, and Vance’s deputy Warren 
Christopher. 

Press secretary Jody Powell said 
after the meetings ended at 10:30 
p.m. that approximately the same 
group would meet this morning at 
an expanded version of the presi- 
dent’s regular Friday breakfast with 
foreign policy advisers. Powell said 
he still expected Carter to report to 
the American people on the situa- 
tion by Tuesday, as he had promised 
last Tuesday. 

Carter had said then that he 
would take some unspecified ‘‘appro- 
priate action”. if the Soviet Union 
failed to agree, on changing the 
status of the 2,000 to 3,000 troops. 

Carter has been studying options 
for trying to offset a Soviet refusal 
by U.S. actions, and his advisers 
were believed to have gone over 
them last night. Officials have 
emphasized that the president is not 
contemplating military action 
against the Soviet troops. 

They have instead implied some 
forms of retaliation against other 
Soviet interest. The intention would 
be to assert American power and 
ability to make the Kremlin pay for 
an infringement of UB. sensitivities j 
about areas close to its shores. 

While considering possible ac- 
tions, Carter has also been trying to 
consolidate broad public support be- 
hind him. His effort signified the-, 
seriousness with which the White 
House viewed the prospect of a wors- 
ening of Soviet-American relations. 

Vance warned Monday that a • 
Soviet refusal to work out something 


could cause relations to deteriorate 
dangerously. -: 

In addition to whatever effect the 
impasse on the Soviet troops and US. 
retaliatory actions might have on 
relations, the international atmos- 
phere will be affected by a. break- 
down of arms control talks resulting 
from an American failure to ratify 
the.new strategic arms limitations 
treaty, SALT II. The administration 
has little hope of getting it through 
the Senate so long as it is unable to 
budge the Sovietson Cuba. 

Officials disclosed yesterday that 
Carter had asked a small group of 
prominent Americans to advise him 
on the situation. It included two for- 
mer secretaries of state. Dean Rusk 
and Henry A. Kisssinger. Kissinger 
has already publicly supported the 
administration position on the troop 
issue. -• - •' 

Carter had earlier asked seven 
other prominent Americans to re- ' 

■ view- the intelligence on the Soviet ' 
troops 'The.Kremlin has denied the - 
conclusion that the administration i- 
drew from the data, that the troops | 
constituted a combat brigade, and ; 
insists instead that they are just a 
training mission. > 

The review group is led by Clark 
M. Clifford, an adviser to Demo4 
cratic presidents' since Harry S. 
Truman and defense secretary at the. 
end of Lyndon B. Johnson’s presi-- 
dency... _ r-- 

Other members whose names 
were announced yesterday were 
McGeorge Bundy, national security 
adviser to President John F. 
Kennedy; John J. McCloy, assistant 
secretary of war during World War II 
and holder of many important jobs, 
in rebuilding Europe afterward; for- 
mer CIA head John A. McCone; 
David Packard, deputy secretary of 
defense in 1969-71; Sol M. Linowitz. I 
ambassador to the Organization of J 
American States in 1966-69- and a ne- 1 
gotiator of the Panama Canal i 
treaties; and Lt.Gen. Brent Scow- 
croft, national security adviser to 
President Gerald R. Ford. _ - 
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Aide to Carter 
Challenges Ford 
On SALT Pact 


A9S<}Clftt«d PrMt 


President Carter's national security 
affairs adviser-took. issue yesterday 
with former president Gerald Ford’s 
misgivings about the strategic arms 
limitation treaty (SALT II). Zbigniew 


Brzezinski said the treaty was better^ 
than the one Ford.hinis^pied^ p*«^ 
posed. ‘’'j 

Braeslnsld^ challenged- Ford'^’ **«**=;_] 

ment Wednesday^.thaU thn;- treaty 
should not bo ratified “untlL and «► 
less we can once again be certain: of 
our strength.”" .. ~ **' 

Btzezinski said Carter: “Is the? first 
president since World War II to suc- 
ceed in raising -defense spending for 
three straight years in peacetime.” " 

By contrast. Brzezinsld said, “de- 
fense spending in constant dollars de- 
clined in seven of the eight 'years of 
the Klxon-Ford administration.”.; His- 
comments came in remarks prepared 
for a meeting hero of the School of i 
Affairs Alumni Associap 


tion. - V' ", 

“There are two surprising aspects of 
President Ford's criticism^of SALT 
11 ” Brzezinsld saloi. “First. lt > is well 
known that much of the foundatioa of 
this agreement was, to his credit, ne- 
gotiated during the Ford admini^» 
tion. Second, it is a simple fact that 
an issue-by-issue comparison between 
the SALT II treaty and the last SA^ 
proposal of., the^ Fonl admihistMUon. 
shows Umfcbn essentially every imue,. 

the . . • treaty is on the same track or 
better than the last proposal of the 
Ford administration.” r * ; 1 
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Jack Anderson 


Soviet Brigade Just Part of Cuba Threat 


A Soviet brigade with armored 
equipment was engaged in maneuv* 
ers last month near Havana. The un* 
suspecting troops should have 
smiled: They were on candid cam* 
era. The IJ.S. satellite pictum were 
clear enough to identify which sold* 
iers needed a shave. 

This photographic evidence that a 
Soviet combat brigade was sutioned 
in Cuba caused an uproar in the 
United SUtea And the uproar, ac- 
cording . to. . intel^ence accounts; . 
caused perplexity in the Kremlinr , 
Apparently;:* the • Soviet leaders 
can’t imderstand the fuse They as* 
sume U.S. intdligmce agencies have? 
known for years that Cuba has been: 
transformed into a Soviet satrapy." 
The presence of 2,800 Soviet combat 
troops in Cuba- is one of the lesser 
threats to-U.S. security! 

From classified intelligence re*- 
ports, here’s e rundown on some of 
the other unpleasant Soviet opera- 
tions in Cubai' 

« There is evidence, according to 
the Defense Intelligence Agency, 
that the Soviets have established “an 
independent fightea unit in Cuba.” 
About 20 Soviet pilots turned up in. 
Cuba in February 1976. They began 
flying Uig21 fighter planes, declare 
a secret report, “out of San Antonio- 
de los Banos airfield just south of 
HavanaJ’ Before long, they were 
conducting “mock combat sorties,” 
the surveillance report states. , 

• Soviet pilota also have been fly* 

‘ ing reguUu reconnaissance missions; 
from secret Cuban bases. Soviet re- 


connaissance planes, operating out 
of Guinea and Cuba, have monitored 
U.S. naval movements in the Atlan- 
tic. An intelligence report explains 
that they have flown “round-robin 
missions'over the central Atlantic . . . 
sta^g from both Cuba and Guinea, 
performing coordinated flights to 
the mid-Atlantic.” President Carter, 
meanwhile, called off UB. reconnais- 
sance flights over Cuba as a gesture 
ofgoodwilL.- 

• The Soviets have established so- 
phisticated communications- facili- 
ties in Cuba capable of intercepting; 
UB. microwave telephone conversa- 
tions. The Pentagon is security con- 
gous and restricts military use of 
microwave telephones. But intelli- 
gence 'sources suggest that the 
Soviets may be more interested in 
monitoring the private conversa- 
tions of U.S. scientists, industrialists, 
businessmen and technicians. The. 
Soviets are eager to keep up with 
U.S. scientific; technological and 
commercial advances. 

• The Soviet KGB directs Cuban 
intelligence operations throughout 
Latin- America. The DGL as Fidel 
Castro’s intelligence agency is 
toown, not only gathers intelligence 
but also spreads communist revolu- 
tion in the Western hemisphere. The 
KGB and DGI are collaborating, for 
example; to undermine democracy 
in Puerto Rico. Hundreds of Puerto 
Rican activists have been trained in 
terrorism inside Cuba. 

• For 17 years, the Soviets have 
been training and supplying the 
Cuban armed forces. The Soviet' 


Union maintains 40.000 Cuban sold* 
iers in Africa. They are Cuban by 
birth only; everything else aboul 
them is Soviet They wear uniforms, 
carry weapons and draw pay fur- 
nished by the Soviet Union. They are 
flown in Soviet transport planes; 
they are backed by Soviet naval 
power, they are sup^rted by Soviet 
logistics. 

This is described in stark detail hr 
a- top-secret summary of the joint: 
Soviet-Cuban military operation in. 
faraway Angolx Here are excerpts:: 

“Moscow’s real-world deployment* 
of naval and air assets to the West 
African littoral represent an iiH- 
creased willingness to direct mili- 
tary forces into areas far removed 
from the Soviet mainland, to support 
what the Soviet leadenhip considers 
to be key political objectives — 

“The eruption of the Angolan civil 
war presented Moscow with an op- 
portunity to install a government fa- 
vorable to its interests and inten- 
tions in South Africa. The USSR, un-- 
opposed, mounted and sustained a - 
large air and seaborne resupply ef- 
fort which, in conjunction with the 
introduction of large numbers of. 
Cuban troops, turned the tide of bat- 
tle in its client’s favor. ^ 

“This open act of interference in - 
an internal civil war apparently is i 
viewed by Moscow as not inconsis- 
tent .with its detente policy toward 
the West and is a clear demonstra* 
tion of the USSR's determination to- 
assist national - liberation move- > 
ments.” : ' _ tl 
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Carter Assembles 
Group of Advisers 
On Cuba Troops 

By Edward Walsh 
WftshlnctoQ SUil WrtUr 

president Carter has- assembled a 
group of senior “wise men" to advise 
him on the steps the United States 
should take. ia..deaUog.with,t^e pr^ 
enc6 of Soviet combat* troops in Cubsv 
White House' bfficisls * confirmed last 
night. •'-3 

The bipartisan group, named earlier 
in the week* is* beaded by former 
fense secretary-Clark Clifford and in- 
cludes other former government ci^r 
cials with experience in advising pres?' 
idents on foreign policy and intelli- 
gence matterv the White House 
cials said. .. • 

“We’re doing what presidents usit 
ally do in a situation like this;*: s^dj 
one official in confirming the appoinfr 
ment of the group^. which was first‘rer 
ported by CBS. “You. get in a group qf 
wise men, give them a full- briefing 
and ask their advice and obviously 
hope to build some consensus yoi^ 
position.” 

Clifford could noT^e reached last 
night, nor could the names , of 'the 
other members of the group^-b# 
learned immediately. 

The Clifford group began Its task 
Tuesday when it was briefed at CeiH 
tral Intelligence Agency headquarters 
on the basis for the president** charge 
that the 2,300 Soviet troops in Chba 
constitute a combat brigade, Soviet 
ficials have denied the txwps ,are.^f 


combat unit and have accused the 
United States of spreading false- 
hoods” and “propaganda” about the 
troops. 

Carter turned to the panel for ad- 
vice as negotiations with the Soviets 
over the troops issue appeared to be 
nearing impasse. In a speech to the 
United Nations General Assembly 
Tuesday* §oviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko suggested that the ^ 
pute should be considered closed. Kis 
comments came after be reporte^y 
had offered no concessions in earlier 
private talks on the issue with Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus R. Vance.^ 

. The president,, meanwhile, has es- 
tablisi^ jnjnfonna^ deadline.f or_re^. 
oludon of the dispute -by'negotiations; 
He said in New'York' Tuesday night-. 
that he will report to the nation in 
about a week on the steps he will take 
to resolve the troops issue, v - 
“There are two ways to change the 
sUtus quo," Carter said. “One is by 
the action of the Soviet Union. If the 
Soviets fail to act, then the other way 
to change the status quo is by action 
on the part of the United States, and I 
want to report to the nation probably 
within the next week aft« we get 
through with our negotiations with 
TTnlnn Trinl what SCtiOU I 


will take ...” 

It is clear that by turning to a panel 
of outside, senior advisers, including 
Republicans, the president hopes to 
build the basis for broad, bipartisan 
support for whatever he decides. 
White House officials spoke in terms 
of “developing a consensus” on the 
troops issue, which has already seri- 


ously jeopardized the chances for Sen- 
ate approval this year of the strategic 
arms limitation treaty (SALT II) with 
the Soviet Union. 

Carter took a somewhat similar step 
last December when the crisis in Iran 
began to deepen. In that case he 
turned for advice to George W. Ball* 
undersecretary of- state in the Ken- 
nedy administratioa. Ball later re- 
ported that the United States should 
encourage the shah of Iran to move 
quickly toward a broadly based civil- 
ian government before he lost any 
chance of siirviving as leader of that 
country. ■* ■ ■ : 

Ball’s report came at a time when 
the administration was giving full 
support to the shah, who was eventu- 
ally toppled from his throne by riot- 
ing and discord that spread in suc- 
ceeding weeks through Iran. 

White House officials said the Clif- 
ford group reviewed U.S. inteUigence 

data on the Soviet troops as first 
step in advising the president and not ; 
as a check on the accuracy of the 
data. 

The review, one official said, is not 
“a reflection on the CLA and not a re- 
flection oa the accuracy of any judg- 
ments we have made." • 

While Soviet officials have denied 
that the troops are a combat uiut. Car- 
ter in recent days has grown more ad- 
amant in insistog that they are. In 
New York Tuesday night, the presi- 
dent said, “The Soviets deny that it 
has combat status. But it is a combat 
unit located in a country, in this hemi- 
sphere, that is totally dependent oa 
the Soviet Union." 

Carter added, as he has before,- that- 
“the status quo is not acceptable to 
us,” a formulation that seems to sug-> 
ge’st US. willingness to accept sonje 
thing less than to^.^th^w^ of the-, 
troops. ; \ 
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Carter Creates Panel 

- . 1 . ^ r 

To Study Cuba Brigade 


Phil Galley .V;. " . ’ . 

• Washington Siaf Suit Wnitn- -• 

President Carter, bas "asked a 
group of "distinguished .Americans" 
with/LbackgroundSviajaationaL se- 
curity to evaluate U;Sf intelligence 
on the Soviet combat- brigade in- 
Cuba^-and offer its.advice on.what; 
the American responseshould be^ ■ 
White House press secretary Jody 
Poweir confirmed, yesterday that 
Washington attorney Clark Clifford,* 
a former defense secretary,.wilL 
head the group^.* which held its first: 
meeting Tuesday^rarthe CIA head- 
quaners at Langley. .. 

‘We started makin^inteliigence 
available to them this week," Powell 
told, reporters at the: Democratic 
Party‘s annual fund-raising dinner 
last night "If you’re going to ask for 
their advice, they have to know 
what intelligence information is 
available." . 

Powell said the president late last 
week decided "to ask a group of dis- 
linguMied Americans with back- * 
grounds in national security and 
intelligence" to sift through intelli- 
gence on the presence of 2,000 to 
3,00a Soviet combat troops stationed 
in Cuba. : 

"The idea is to have them avail- 
able for consultation and advice," 
added Powell, who said he did not 
know the names of the other mem- 
bers*. • ’* 

One White House official empha- 
sized that the move should not be 
viewed as a reflection on the U.S. 
intelligence community, which was. 
late in discovering the ^viet troops. 

The president has promised'to re- 
port to the nation within a week on 
the problem, and he wants the ad- 
vice of Clifford’s group before decid-' 
ing on a course of action in what he 
considers a serious matter. . / , ‘ ^ 

Carter has said repeatedly that the: 
"status quo" is not acceptable to the 
United States. However, Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko, in a 
speech at theUnited Nations this'. 
week, dismisscfll the' administra- 


tion’s concern as “artificial" and | 
suggested that the matter be 
dropped.- 

U.s; officials say privately that 
Gromyko’s tQugh speech suggests 
that the Soviets pre not interested in ' 
a compromise settlement that would 
allow ^th sides to save face, i . ' 

Despite the prKidenTS mSistehce 
that he will not accept a “cosmetic", 
solution, informed sources say the 
-administration would settle for a 
change in the status of the brigade, 
such as having itgiveup its artillery 
and tanksso it would no longer have 
a combat capability, -.i 

At a “town meeting” in New York' 
Tuesday nighr, Caner said he will 
take “appropriate action within a 
week" and explain his decision to 
the American people il the Soviets 
refuse to change the status of the 
.brigadei 

Before choosing among the op- 
tions that are being considered, the ! 
president was waiting for a report 
.on today's meeting between Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus R. Vance and 
Gromyko, who is scheduled to re-, 
turn to Moscow at the end of the • 
week. ' 

U.S. militarY action Is hot among 
the options the president will choose 
from, officials said. Some of the 
.measures under consideration. in- 
^clude increasing U.S. troop deploy- 
ments in the' Caribbean, including 
the U.S- Naval-base at Guantanamo- 
Bay in eastern. Cuba; restricting, 
trade relations with the Soviets; bar- 
ring ‘the, sale jjf technology ih^ 
Soviet econoihy and military needs; 
’'arid' the Me of T75: iifms to China. . 
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Carter asks] 
new view of 
Cuba issue 

Intelligeiice experts 
to offer ways. tolend 
dispiite)with^Soviet 

WashiDgtOfT (AP)— F¥«sident Carter, 
seart±iog for a resolution of the dispute 
over Soviet troops In Cuba, has convened a 
blue^bbOQ pand of United States intelli- 
gence expels to offer suggestions ou the 
problem, officials said last night ' ’ ^ 
Thd panel consists of *^mor experts in 
intelligence and national security affairs,*' 
said one White House official, wha asked 
not to be identified. He said the group wUll 
^assist in evaluating what should be done 
in handling the question of Soviet combat 
troopsinDiba..***- ^ . 

The head of the group, Clark Clifford, 
who was secretary of defense in the John* 
son administration, said the seven-meni- 
"“■"'"-ber panel spent or nine hours'* Mon- 

day at CIA headquarters in Langley, Va. 

Mr. Clifford said last night the group 
was told to ^'get all the facts'* about ti» 
Soviet troop controversy. He said Mr. Car- 
ter Wanted the panel to question CIA offi- 
dab and talk the whole thing over.” 


Mr. Clifford said the experts won't sub- 
mit a written report, instead choosing to 
meet with Mr. Carter to discuss their coo- 
dusions. He called the CIA meeting “very 
thorough.’* 

Mr. Clifford would not identify the 
other members of the panel A White 
House official described the group as bi- 
partisan, explaining that 'the Preskient 
wants to bui^ a consensus’* on what ac- 
tion to taka 

Earlier yesterday, U.S. sources at the 
United Nations said Mr. Carter may take 
a personal role in the flagging U.S.-Soviet 
negotiations over the Sovi^ troops ia 
Cuba. ^ " - ' , 

. Presidatial interventiof will depend 
heavily on the outcome of a session t^y 
betweenCyms R. Vance, the Secretary of. 
State, and Andrei A. Gromyko, the Soviet 
Fordgn Minister.. - - - - , 

Mr. Vance b expecting hb next meet- 
ing with Mr. Gromyko to produce Soviet 
responses to U5. proposals. These range 
from withdrawal of the brigade to ways oL; 
altcring its combat capability. 

The U.S. sources, who asked not to be 
identified, said there b no basb yet for ex- 
pecting a seitiement of the* dispitfe over' 
the 2,00g to . 3, 000 troops. The Uuited 
States insists form a combat brigade,, 
while the Soviets say the troops have been' 
on a trainingmissioD In Cuba forye^ . ^ 
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Heavily on SALT 



Z ■ By Robert G. Kaiser » j 

^ ^ Wishtntii»a Po*t StiXC Writer \ 

Th^ most ardent — and until re- | 
ceirtly most optimistic— Senate sup- 
porters of President Carter's SALT II 
treaty see virtually no way now to re- 
vi^ its sagging prospects. 

^th proponents and critics agree 
thaft the strategic arms limitation 
treSf^with Moscow can be saved only 
by5ome turn of events as unexpected 
as •the one that put the pact in its 
present difficulty — the discovery of 
SoTiet combat troops in Cuba. 

Even without optimism, though, the 
tr^ty's supporters retain hope— hope 
thaVthe Cuba flap will somehow go 
aw 4 y, that President Carter can some- 
how reg^ the initiative, or that Sen- 
atej eiders like . Robert C. Byrd (D- 
WjJa.) and John C, Stenais (D-Miss.) 
c:^ still save the day. . 

J^he 'only SALT consensus discerni- 
bleTtcday is that the treaty is in politi- 
cal .trouble. When the first month of 
Senate hearings ended in early Au- 
gustitliere were signal an emerging . 
agreefiient among a strong majority 
that SALT was a small but useful 
step;. provided it was accompanied by 
rigonyus defense programs and a firm ^ 
foreign policyi if that notion nowF* cot 
laps^ilong with the ^treaty, there i^ _ 
no e:(Sclence of a- iiiwessor consensus 
that^uid.ta^ its place.'/ S ^ 

* One Senate- aide said this week that 
defeating ore simply - shelving the 
SALT treaty. .untiLaftec. the 1980 elec- 
tions could leave the United States 
without a broadly supported national 
security policy, and without, a presi- 
dent capable of formulating or execut-. 
ing a national security policy^. That is 
now the prospect..- : r • t • ■ ' 

Hard-line critics of SALT IT and the 
country's defense posture in general 
are not upset at this prospect, of 
course. Many of them predict that 
Congress and the country will soon 
have to accept their view that the 
United States needs a much bigger, 
much more expensive defense pro-- 
gram. V >. , 

How this new situation ‘ developed 
may be of interest to historians for 
many years, but several Important ex- 
planations carf already be identified. 


: The Cuban flap is. certainly the 
starting point. It is difficult-, to find 
anyone in or around the Senate who . 
thinks the Carter administration re- 
acted well to the discovery by ite own 
intelligence agencies that a Soviet 
combat ‘‘brigade" has been operating 
for some unknown number of years in 
Cuba. • . 

. This discovery; was provoked by- the 
White House itself, which-asked the - 
intelligence community to conduct an:’' 
intense investigation _of.4^e__S<)viet 

presence in. Cuba. The* administra- 
tion had months to prepare for 
the bad news that this intense re- 
view might produce, but apparently 
no preparations were made. Instead, | 
when the analysts decided that there j 
really were; Soviet combat troops in j 
Cuba, the White House had no plan | 
for dealing with this discovery. 

Eventually the third-ranking official j 

in the State Department, David New- 
some, telephoned several members of 
Congress to tell them the news. One 
he called was Frank Church (D- 
Idaho), the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, who 
had argued for months that the SALT 
treaty should not be “linked” to 
other issues in Soviet-American re- 
lations — 

Church took it upon himself to an- t 
nounce-the intelligence community's i 
new findings, ai’guing later that he j 

■ ! 

was trying to save the administration i 
from its own folly by at least letting 
the announcement come from a “re- 
sponsible” quarter. Many senators pri- 
vately express wonderment that Presi- 
dent Carter did not seize the initiative 
by personally making the initial an- 
nouncement w 

Instead, said one, Carter waited for j 
days, then ‘^announced that the status | 


quo was unacceptable before he knew , 
what the status quo was.” ^ 1 

For his part. Church suddenly be- . 
came an advocate of linkage, declar- 
ing that the Soviets should withdraw 
their combat troops from Cuba, de- 
claring that if they didn't, there was 
no orosoect that the Senate would ap- 
prove SALT n. With a pro-SALT Ub- 
eral like Church in that pwture. sena- 
tors who wanted to establish a public 
position to the right of his could onlv 
make stronger pro-linkage statements, 
as many have. V" 

As these events were unfolding, the 
administration was discovering that 
the hopes it had placed in Sen. Sam 
Nunn (D-Ga ) to emerge as a principal 
advocate of the treaty would not be 
easily realized. 

In late July Nunn announced that 1 
he could support the treaty, but only 
if it were accompanied by a signflcant 
increase in the defense budget — per- 
haps 3 percent a year for five years or 
more. The treaty itself,, he added, 
looked all right to him. 

The administration seized on his - 
comments as the long-awaited indica- - 
tion that Nunn would support S.ALT. 
But the administration apparently felt 
that Nunn’s conditions could be satis-! 
fied without any basic alteration In its i 
own rhetoric or behavior. Nunn 
wanted more than that r 

As weeks went by, and the press; 
continued to report that the adn^nis- - 

tration didn’t think there was any sen- i 
sible way to spend more than a 3 per- t 
cent annual increase in the' defense 
budget, Nunn got angry. He appar- 
ently came within a hair of announc- 
ing his probable opposition to SALT 
earlier this month, and was only dis- 
suaded by a passionate personal plea 
from President ‘ Carter. Nevertheless, 
he is now described by intimates as 
profoundly distrustful of the adminis- 
tration’s true intentions, and not at all 
likely to step forward as a defender of 
the SALT treaty. v • 

Nunn enjoys a special status as a 
moderate southern expert on defense 
issues; many colleagues look to him to t 
take a lead that they can follow*. With j 
out his support, the treaty's ch^ces 1 
are negligible.^ / « 1 
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Another development that has con- i 
trihuted— though less tangibly— to the | 
current situation is the emergence of 
Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) as 
a Ukelv challenger to Carter^s reelec- 
tion, The initial impact of Kennedy’s 
move toward a declared candidacp^ 
has been to emphasize the president's 
own political weakness. From the be- 
ainning. the SALT treaty has been a 
hostage to Carter's standing at the 
time the Senate finally votes. 

For nearlv two years, senators inter- 
ested in salt have been making the 
same point: faith in the commander- 
in-chief was bound to influence many 
senators’ votes. Today faith in the* 
commander-in-chief is virtually impos- 
sible to find on Capitol HUI. Senators 
who don’t fault his strategies fault his | 
tactics; almost no one rises publi^ to j 

defend Carter. v : ^ i 4 u 

Today the strongest instinct in the 
Senate is to put off the SALT vote in- 
definitely, whiebi effecUvelr means- 
until- 1981, after the presidential elecr • 
tion, v --r - 

One important figure seems likely - 
to challenge that mood, however. Rob- 
ert Byrd, the majority leader, though 
he has not announced his position, h^ 
become an ardent supporter of SALT. 
In recent days he has; received a 
stream of ivisitiors, showing^ many of 
them his personally annotated copies 
of the July SALT hearings, telling 
them how important the treaty is, and 
declaring that its fate should not be 
tied to the Cuban issue^or to Jimmy 

Carter. o 

Byrd seems to believe that the Sen- 
ate-^his senate— must face up to its| 
^--constitutional duty to consider the | 
ireaty. Byrd will reportedly fight any | 
attempt to shelve the treaty, or to dis- i 
pose of it with some sort of sense-of- 
the Senate resolution that would fall j 
short of either approval or outright 
rejection. ^ ^ 

The White House knows about 
Byrd’s attitude. The presidents closest 
associates perceive an urgent need to 
reassert some direction and control m 
the SALT debate. Senior officials met 
in the White House last night- to dis-- 

cuss how this might.be done.- - 


Supporters of S.\LT II in the Sen- 
ate and senior administration officials 
insist nothing has changed the basic 
logic that in their view has always ar- 


gued for the treaty. 

Unless it is approved, they say, rela- 
tions with Western Europe will be j 
severely strained, defense policy at- 
home wiU lack direction, and the ■ 
pledge of non-proliferation will be for- 
feited, encouraging other nations to 
join the nuclear club. 

For many months the White Hou^ , 
has beUeved that the Senate would ; 
eventually have to face these and ^ 
other consequences of rejecting 5Ai-r ■ 


Opponents of the traaty have never 
agreed that the consequences of rejec- 
tion would be so ominous. They pro- 
fess willingness, sometimes eagerness, 
to live with whatever consequences 
follow rejection rather than accept a 
treaty they find unacceptable. r 
The hard-line- opponent have ar- ' 
gued * for months that ‘ the United 
States has to be tougher in it3 deal-' 
ings with the Soviet Union- This is an 
urge that has wide appeal in the Sen- 
ate, and the Cuban flap seems to have-, 
exacerbated it i - 

“We seem to have this low-grade 
chauvinistic fever that we haven't 
been able to shake out of our system, 
since Vietnam,” a liberal senator said- 
this week. “V^e’re just spoiling for a 
fight, trying to regain our lost man- 


hood, 7 

Is SALT n now doomed? “Don't say*v 
that;" a leading opponent said y ester- ^ 
day with a nervous laugh. “It can 
come back. ' But this same Senate 
aide admitted he couldn't see how it 
might come back. 

Said . a senior Carter adviser, 
gamely: “Just say we had a good first | 
half and this is only the third quar-- 
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Sen. Warner Urges SALT H Delay; 

Until Election 


By Donald P. Baker 

WMhlaxtoo Post aUJi Writer 

Sen. John W, Warner (R-Va.) urged ; 
his Senate colleagues yesterday to 
postpone a decision on SALT II until 
after next year's presidential election 
so that ratification oi the treaty can 
he a major campaign issue. ^ 

Wbile^ Warner insisted that his call 
lor delay did not mean he has decided 
to oppose the treaty, Senate Majority 
Leader Robert C. Byrd (D-W.Va.) told 
Warner that ‘'delaying action on this 
treaty kills it” 

Warner responded that he would 
“never be a part of using delaying tac- 
tics as a means to defeat the treaty.” 
The debate should not stop, Warner 
said, but should become “one of the 
two or three major issues” of next 
year's campaign. 

I Warner, the fourth-ranking Republi- 
loH on the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, did not say what he would 
do if the treaty comes to a vote before 

then. The White House reportedly has 
hopes that Warner* eventually will 
vote to ratify the second strategic 

arms limitations treaty. 

His Virginia colleague in 'the Sen- 
ate, Independent Harry F. _ Byrd Jr., 
has announced he will vote against 
the treaty. • 

Neither Maryland senator,! Republi* 
can Charles McC. Mathias, nor Dernty 
crat Paul S. Sarbanes, has taten a 
position on ratification. * ' * 

During a 43-inmute Senate . speech 
and discussion that followed i^ «War- 
ner said yesterday that **fate of the 
treaty will determine^ in large part, 
the coarse of our national defense pol- 
icy for the next decade. Therefore, ev- 
ery effort should be made to gain wide- I 
spread public support because . . ^ a 
clear perception is emerging that we 
must stren^henrour national defenses 
across the board. This^ will require 
greater public support and' funding 
for defense.” 


Warner also said public opinion i 
polls “depicting an administration of | 
steadily declining iniluence”vmake it 
questionable whether the Carter ad* 
ministratioxf either overcome sen- 
atorial objections to the ^aty or will 
accept, changea n^esaary to. win its 
approvaL;: v: . .'a.;.. t~. 

The presence of Soviet » • combat 
troops in Cuba has stalled delibera- 
tions, Warner saicL He noted that 
there is no fix^ date for either the 
Foreign Relations or Armed Services 
committees to wind up their consider- 
ation of the treaty, or for floor debate 
to begin. >: ;? t - - . : - 

If action doesn't occur soon, Warner 
said, the Senate will > find itself trying 
to act on the treaty in a year “domi- 
nated by campaigns for the presi- 
dency as well as for a third of the 
Senate.” 

By delaying a vote imtil after the 
election. Carter “wiil be able to ^ 
the campaign as ^fo^jn for repairing . 

his damaged credibility,- Warner said. ! 

“If he (Carter) wins., reelection, he I 
will have regained the strength and I 
leadership he will need to bring about f 
ratification of the SALT II treaty in i 
some form acceptable to the Senate. | 
“If, on the other hand, some new 
president is in .the White House in 
1981, Jie will have arrived there on the 
basis of e campaign^: in whieJ^stoe 
SALT n treaty and the broader issue 
of national defense were major fac- 
tors.: He will be ' dealing from a post 
tion.> of ’ mandated , leadership * and 
strength not only with the Senate, but 
with the Soviets as w^” Warner con- 

Majority Leader Byrd said SA^^II 
“will be a campaign issue”^ regardlew 
of when the vote on it occurs in the I 
Senate. “Let's dispose ‘of the treaty 
Byrd told Warner. ; Delay, Bynl 
warned, will only .permit^ Russia to 
build more weapons that would be 
banned by the treaty. • ... 
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Gromyko, at U.N., Calls Concern- 
Over Soviet Unit lii Cuba Artificial 


A ■ 


By BERNARD D.NOSSITER 

S^Ktel CVTIM York TiRMi 

UNITED NATIONS, N.Y.. Sept. ^ — 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko of 
the Soviet Union today dismissed as **ar- 
tificial” the United States* ooncem over 
the Sevier brigfuie in Cuba and urged 
Washington tod^ the matter. c . 

Addressihg]Ae.Generai Assembly, Mr. - 
Gromyko dencNixxed what he called 
campaign pf.talsahoo^ over . Mos<^*s . 
r^aciona j^th« HavamL He did n^dt ; 
rectly mention either^toe Soviet trobiis ory 
the UnitecLStatea, buc the meaning of his 
remarks wss unmistakable. ^ 

_ Mr. ^Gromyko’s r vigorous langua^ 


Gromyko should be read literally, that he i 
has spoken just as firmly in private with 
Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance. In the 
view* of these aides, Moscow cannot af- 
ford even a cosmetic concession over the 
droops that they say have been in Cuba 
for 17 years without any complaint, be- 
cause this would only encourage the rais- 
ing of new and equally ^^artifiicial’* issues 
on which Washington would seek conces^ 
sioos as the price for ratification of the 
annspact.^-^ ^ v" • 
>-Hi^r-level Russians, however, 
pointed to a passage near the end of Mr. 
Gromyko's speech stressing that a dura- 
bie, ktable peace "depends to an impor- 
r tant extent on the state of relations be- 
‘^'tween the Soviet Union and the United 


gave no hint jhat the Soviet Union was;ii7^ ,, ^ 

prepared to mate any concession to the ' This-was interpreted to mean 


UnitM SUtes oe^thje tr^ 
though it now endangers Senate approYsi 
of the treaty-limiting strategic weapons. 
Mr. Gromyto'S tone, ranged from the 
scathing to die scornful. , ^ 

. 'Totaity Without Foimdatioo*^ " ,! * 
He told the Assembly: '4 

"What Ja_ huge number of spurious 
films, books,, artlcte and speeches of 
poIitidansantLquasi-politicians to make 
people beUevo yie ffctltious stories about 
the source of a threat to peace. . 

One example is the . campaign 
launched against Cuba in the course of 
which all sorts- of falsehoods are being 
piled up^conceming the policies of Cuba 
and the Soviet Union. 

"But the truth is that' this propaganda 
is totally without foundaUon in reality. It 
has no real basis and it iS indeed based on 
falschoods., Tha Soviet Union and Cuba 
have alieadym stated;'And our advice on 
this score is simple:- it is high time you 
admit this whole matter is artindai and 
proclaim it to te closed. 

Later, Sd^ei offldals-'seeking out re- 
porters in corridors offered opposite in- 
terpreutioos of Mr. Gromyko’s remarks. 
All the Soviet aides contend that the troop 
issue has been'raised by opportunistic. 
United States politfdans and foes of the 
strategic arms^treaty. But there the 
agreement ends. • 1 ^ 

Lower-level aides / argue tha t M r. 


that Mr. Gromyko would make some ges- 
ture to allay American fears over the 
•troops, perhaps^on Thursday when he 
^eets Mr. Vance again. 

A year ago, the Soviet Foreign Minister 
[was overcome by the hot lights in the As- 
sembly Hall, could noc finish his speech 
and to be helped from the chamber. 
Today, at 70, he looked fit and spoke with- 
out apparent strain for three-quarters of 
anhour. . . • 

As he has for two decades here, Mr. 
Gromyko deplored the ‘ ‘sheer madness" 
of the arms race; But unlike the past, he 
offered no new plan to halt it. Instead, he 
emphasized that the pending treaty to 
,curb strategic nudear weapons "lays a 
bridge to fu^er limitation and reduction 
[of strategic arms." ^ i- 

"It also contains," he saitt great ^ 
potential for positively influencing other 
negotiations on the' limitation of the arms 
race and on disarmament. " 

V Hussein Assails Israel i - 

For the rest of this week and at least, 
two more, the delegates from 152 nations 
will listen to speeches by foreign minis- 
Iters and heads of state. Most will repeat 
[well-wom themes; the more serious dip- 
Uomatic business tends to be done in pri- 
I vate between visiting foreign policy 
chiefs.^^ ; 

I The first speaker today was King Hus- 
jsein of Jordan, who delivered an ortho- 
1 dox^ militant Arab view of the Middle 
V East. The King observed what others 
have noted here, the slow erosion of Is- 
rael’s support in Western Europe, 

. "Western Europe is overcoming the ef^' 
fects of Zionist control both in the mass: 
media and in national parliaments/* he 
said. V*The: European mind has been 
opened to the realities of the situation in 
the Middle Eastland ttt the aspirations 


and sufferings of the Mestininn people.**' 

The King accused Israd of refusing to 
treat Arabs as human beings "but as a 
human barrier which it must seek to 
demolish." He ridiculed the promise of 
autonumy for Palestinians adopted at the 
Camp David talks a yter ago as "au- 
tonomy for the people but not the land. ‘ 
he said, is unacceptable and the 
Palestinians must be given ^ right to an 
independent state. ^ 

. Me received a standing||t ovation from 
nearly alir in the chamber. The Israeli 
delegation sat quietly. 

^JUcer,,^Michael O-KennBdy. the Irish 
Foreign Minister, speaking for tba^nins 
membm of the European Econbadc^^ 
Community, critiettsd Israel for estab- 
lishing settlements in its occupied lands 
and declared that Palestinians had a ie- 
gitimj^rl^toahomida^ ^ 

: Britain’s Foreign.^Minister, Lord, Car- 
rington, gave' a cautiously optimistic 
reading of the London talks on Zimbabwe 
Rhodesia. Both the . Government /of 
Bishop Abel T. Muzorewa and its white 
allies as well as the guerrilla leaders, 
Joshua Nkomo and Robert Mugabe, have \ 
made concessions over a new constitutioa 
forthecountry,hesaid. 
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Near Impasse on 
Cuba Troop Issue 


By Don Oberdorfer 
Wuhtnftoa Post StaU Wrltar 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko, in a policy speech yes- 
terday to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, attacked “false- 
hoods’" and “propaganda"" about 
Russians and Cubans. He suggest- 
ed that the United States should 
admit to creating an artificial issue 
and hinted that the dispute should 
be considered closed. 

President Carter, in a “town meet* 

I mg'* la$t night in Queens, reiterated 
'the U.S. contention that a Soviet force 
in Cuba is a combat unit, despite So- 
\1et denials. Carter said he does not 
know if negotiations on the matter 
wiU be successful but declared he will 
take action change the status quo’* 
and report to the nation, probably 
within the next week, li current talks 
fail. 

He refused to say what action he is 
planning but said, '1 beUeve you'U be 
satisfied when I make my report to 
the nation.” 

White House officials were unable | 
to expand on Carter’s plans for the I 
report. The president also reiterated 
that the Soviet brigade'does not pose 
a threat to U.S. security but said it is 
unacceptable to the United States. 

In unusually strong language. Car- 
ter called Cuba “a puppet” and “a So- 
viet surrogate around .the world” 
that acts completely in accord with 
Moscow’s policies. - , 

The airing of opposing and seem- 
ingly rigid positions came one day af- 
ter Gromyko and Secretary- of Stated- 
Cyrus H. Vance met here Monday in 
the sixth of a series of U.S.-Soviet 
discussion of the issue. 

Inf ormed sources said Gromyko of- 
‘jered no concessions in. the private 
Llks, which are scheduled to continue 
Thursday afternoon. It was unclear, 
however, whether his diplomatic pos- 
ture and public statements of the past 
two days represent the final Soviet 1 
position. .V I 


State Department spokesman Hod- 
ding Carter would say only that “we 
are still in the midst of discussions 
with the Soviet Union on. the Soviet ! 
brigade in Cuba.” His statement on i 
behalf of Vance suggested a continu- 
ing hope for a Soviet shift toward 
compromise in the forthcoming talks. 

Gromyko had been scheduled to 
leave New York for home at the end 
of this week, and there was no word 
whether his stay will be extended. 
Failure to make progress toward a 
resolution of the dispute or to estab- 
lish a negotiating path that holds 
promise of an eventual settlement 
would place Senate approval of the 
strategic arms limitation treaty 
(SALT ID in grave jeopardy as well as 
trigger U.S. compensatory actions, 

Gromyko’s General Assembly ad- 
dress today, like that of Vance in the 
same forum 24 hours before, included 
a brief section that addressed the | 
Soviet brigade issue without explicitly j 
saying so. Thus the Russian, like I 
Vance, took a strong position without j 
openly addressing the issue under dis- ! 
cussion in secret talks of the nuclear ' 
superpowers. j 

Without mentioning the combat bri- j 
gade, Gromyko charged that “all sorts j 

of falsehoods are being piled up con- 
ceming the policies of Cuba and the ^ 
Soviet Union. , 

“But the truth is that this propa--^ 
ganda is totally without foundation. It i 
has no real basis and is indeed based - 
on falsehoods. The Soviet Union and 
Cuba have already so declared.” . 

Without saying to whom it was ad- ^ 
dressed, the top Soviet diplomat ; 
added: "Our advice on this score is • 
simple: it is high time you honestly 
admit this whole matter is artificial 
and is proclaimed to be closed.” 

In Washington, reaction to the Gro- 
myko speech was harsh. Sen Frank 
Church (D-Idaho), chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
recommended that his committee de- 
lay sending the SALT treaty to the 
Senate floor until something is done 
about the troops in Cuba. 


Senate Republican leader Howard , 
H. Baker of Tennessee said he was 
"astonished'^ by Gromyko's speech, 
"There is simply no basis for doubting 
that the Russians have a fully equip- ^ 
ped, fully manned combat brigade in 
Cuba,” he said. 

Gromyko introduced his comments 
by saying that “a huge number of spu- 
rious films, books, articles- and 
speeches of politicians and quasipoliti- 
cians are produced to make people be- 
lieve the fictitious stories about the 
source of a threat to the peace.” 

The Soviet Union maintained in a j 
front-page Pravda editorial two weeks j 
ago that its troops constitute a long- | 
standing “training center” for Cuban j 
forces, not a combat brigade as the 1 
United States has charged. Gromyko j 
is reported to have stuck to this So- 
viet position during his meeting with 
Vance late Monday. 

State Department offieials left open j 
the possibility that Vance might shift 
his weekend travel plans and other 
appointments to accommodate^ more 
meetings with Gromyko if such action 
is justified by progress in their talks 
Thursday. Although there Is no plan 
for Gromyko to see President Carter, ' 
as has been customary daring the Sb^ * 
Viet minister’s visits fo the United Na-^ 
tioQs, this too has not been ruled out 
if progress can be made on the Cuban 
troops issue.:* - \ - ^ 

U.S. officials denied a report that 
Washington has set a deadline of this* 
weekend on negotiations over the bri- 
gade issue. There is “no commitment | 
or basis for such a.deadlihe,”.an o££i-« 
cial said. ^ 

Last Thursday, • Vance presented " 
several suggestions to the Kremlin 
through Soviet Ambassador Anatoliy * 
F. Dobrynin, ranging from withdrawal 
of the Soviet brigade to face-saving 
arrangements under which the Soviet ^ 
force would be stripped of its "combat 
capability” even though individual sol- 
diers remained.' 

In a separate section of his address, 
Gromyko stressed the importance of 
U.S.-Soviet ties, saying durability and ^ 
stability of world peace depends "to 
an important extent on the state of ' 
relations between the Soviet Union! 
and the United States.” ^ ^ ^ 


r I • ' • ( 
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Soviet leaders seek normal and 
relations with the 
u^^*^**’ Gromyko said. He 
^ded that this requires adherence to 
pnnaples of “peaceful coexistence’* 

Gromyko declared, “We shall not al- 
meddle in our internal 
rfuif Concern for Soviet-American 
relations is a matter for both sides. It 
IS only on this basis that the relations 
between the U.S.SJI. and the United 
otates can develop successfully ** 

that It IS possible for Washington and 
Moscow to agree on the most difficult 
questions “given the good will ud 
into account *«/»h 
Orel's legitimate Interests." The quat 
mcattons appear to be still another in- 
Soviet lensitlvitir^aboutH 
the U.S. posture at present '«»- 
Gromyko depicted the Soviet Union 
as a nation striving for disarmament 
despite impediments introduced by 
the United-States- and other--Westera ' 
powers in severai sets of negotiations,' 
including the nuclear test ban^talksi. 
U.S.-Soviet talkr on demilitarization^ 
_of the Indian -Ocean jmd^the 
talks oir mutual force 'reductions lB'*^ 
Europe. 

He d^bed East-West-detente as' 

“he positive trend in international af- 
fairs” during the 1970s and said “the ' 
Soviet Union stood at its cradle." 

NonetheleM«cJie<'added^. ‘"I3jerBy, still - 
are people in the world today who 
make a wry face at the word detente 
like a hungry cat in a kitchen garden 
at the taste of cucumber.” 

As expected, Gromyko made blunt 
attacks on China, the Soviet Union’s 
arch rival, charging that Pekin? com- . I 
nutted aggresiott by invading 'Vietnam J 
e^ly this year. Nothing was said 1 
about tte Vietnamese lnvasion of 
Cambodia except that “the -blood- 
thirsty and murderous regime of Pol 
Pot . . . has been done away with” and 
will not return. 

Gromyko attacked “the artifically 

whipp€d*uiH ..propaganda - campaign^x 
' concerning rf- Ifldoc hinese^^ref ugees/*" * 
samg it Is- directed against Vietnam;* * - 
He praised. Soviet allies such as "2 
Cuba and Afghanistan and expressed 
the hopet for'^continued . development \ 
of SoviefreUtions with a long, list of J 
Western European^'and Third World *1 
countries. . 
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Gromyko’s Speech About Troops in Cuba I 
Further Dims Chances of SALT Approval j 


By Karen Eluott House 
staff Rfrporter of TH* WaixStrset Joormal 

WASHINGTON - Prospects for Senate 
ratification of the U.S.-So^et arms limita* 
tion treaty dimmed further yestaday when 
the Soviet foreign minister all but ruled (Xt 
any compromise on Rushan troops in Cuba. 

In an unusually harsh speech at the 
United Nations, Andrei Grom^ Wuntly ac- 
cused the U.S. of a false propaganda cam- 
pai^ against the Soviet Union and Cuba 

*‘Our advice on this score is simple,** he' 
said. “The artiflclaiity of this entire ques- 
tion must be honestly admitted and the mat- 
ter closed/* 

Mr. Gromyko's remarks privately caused 
despair among Senate supporters of the Stra- 
tegic Arms LimiUtion Treaty and raised 
concern in the Carter admiidstratioa that 
Moscow may already have given up on 
SALT and therefore may have decided to 
stand firm. Such a decision would compli- 
cate President Carter's political and diplo- 
matic problems, for he has said the status 
quo Isn't accept^le. 

Adding to White House worries is the ex- 
pectation that former President Gerald 
Ford, in a speech today or tomorrow, will 
criticize SALT and urge the Sen ate to 
amend it sharply. That could add fuxther 
• momentum to tee slide of SALT prospects in 
the Senate. And that could convince Mos- 
cow, if tee Kremlin isn't already convinced, 
that SALT Is too far gone to make conces^ 
sions in Cuba worthwhile. 

“The timing couldn't be worse,** said caie 
administration offidai about Mr, Ford's 
speech. 

Administration officials say they haven't 
given up on securing some politically ac- 
ceptable compromise with Moscow. They 
^escribe the first meeting Monday between 


Mr. Gromyko and Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance as “inconclusive** and they note the 
two are scheduled to meet again tomorrow. 

**We're still in tee midst of dis cu ssi on s i 
with the Soviet Union on tee brigade in Cuba I 

we aren’t going to comm^it on (Mk. 
Gromsdto's) speech,” said a State Depart- 
ment spokesman. 

But tee harsh tone of Mr. Giontyloo's 
statement dearly surprised U.S officials. 
The Soviet Foreign Minister denied teat 
Mbscow has any combat troops in Cuba, 
them advisers Instead. And he 
blasted the U.S. for a campaign to paint ' 
Mbscow as the source of threats to peace. 

“One example,” he said, “Is the cam- 
paign launched with regard to Cuba in the 
cause of which all sorts of falsehoods are 
being piled up concerning the poUdes of 
Cuba and the Soviet Union.” 

Mr. Gromyko added that the Soviet 
Union wants to maintain “normal and what 
is more, friendly relations with tee U.S.” 
But, he added, Moscow won't tolerate U.S. 
interference in Soviet internal affairs. 

If tee U.S. and Moscow fail to work out 
an accommodation on the issue of Soviet 
troops in Cuba. Mr. Carter is being urged by 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezin- 
skl to take unilateral steps to remind the 
Kremlin there are costs to adventurous con- 
duct. 

Among tee options under discussion are 
strengthening U.S. ties to Moscow's old ri- 
val, chinA, and perhaps even encouraging 
western European nations to sdl arms to 
rhina. So far, tee U.S. has declined to sdl 
China military equipment and has remained 
. noDcommitai about European sales. 

Whether these or other unilateral U.S. 
moves would be enough to revive SALT is 
doubtful, / / ^ 
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Of Soccer, SALT and Sanity 


What; w® wondar, hava those 2,700 Soviet aoncom. 
batant combat troops in Cuba been doing lately? 
They^ confined to barracks, no doubt, at least in day- 
light when the U-2’s can fly over to determine whether 
their boots are laced in parallel or dia gnMi patterns. 


something unspecified is done about the troops. Andrei 
Gromyko says the affair is a fabrication that Amerl- 
cans ou^t simply to declare closed. Zbigniew Brzezln- 
ski seems to think it*s time to write some broader rules 
about Soviet aid to Cuba and use of Cubans in Africa. 


“ w.- «iwiH ooviK aju TO uioa ano use oi (hibans in Africa. 

There are 2,000 or so equally Idle American servicemen The State Department says troops that do not threaten 
at Guutanamo at Che end of the island^ but they the United States can nonetheless threaten American 

As- interests, presumably including the poUtical interests 
Henxy Kissixiger recmlls In his new memoir, even a ^.^of aPrMidentAadJiiAaa^fc.— 

Sovitt soccer field in Qi^ would infiame Americaa.vff ;rTneprobl!^^mtinuaa to Qu^ia^thehketil i '"■"v «f 

mamuLiiuwiL im ROnm bey have 


- A 


suspidons. 

What those troops are dotog^'what miiy*w don» 
and ediat they will do are questions that lie near the 
heart of this ludicrous but sad affair. TTie only estab- 
lished fact seems to be that tbeyA^ been in Cuba for 
years, maybe four, maybe twelve. They were probably 
sent to assure that Russian blood would be spilled in- 
Cuba's defense if it is ever again invaded by die United 
States. But maybe they were training Cubans to fl^t 
in Africa or Russians to fight in subtropical weather; 
Maybe they were intended to guard Soviet bases that, 
at American insistence, were nevo* built. President 
Carter doesn’t seem to know much, or quite believe 
what the Russians tell him, about the troops’ 
now or in years past. ' 

For all we know, the whole trouble arose from an 
anxious commander’s dedsion to ke«^ his bored men 
out of trouble. U-2’s and radio mcmitors, it is said, dis- 
covered them maneuvering in a new combat formation 
and guided by a headquarters not seen before. The Ad- 
ministration, having assured restive members of Con- 
gress that it was firmly on top of events in' Cuba, then 




uBfWlW 


bean flaxlng some musda tor diplomatic effect In un* 
stable Central America. It may also have been going 
^ out on maneuvers to pass away the dme the military' 
equivalent of soccer. The Soviet leaders may resent' 
being made to play the dumbbell with nrhich American 
politicians now flea their muscles.. Mock us as they 
might, however, the Russians ought to rraiember the 
tremors that shook their poUtical system when Jimmy 
Carter wrote a mere letter to a dissident Soviet physi* 
dst. To each his phantoms. 

■ There axe ways out of tills ImbrogUOi if pride and 
politics will still permit. American leaders will finally 
have to coiKede the modesQr of the Soviet dsallenge, 
even if doing so makes their first reactions appear 
' alarmist. The Russians will have to con c e d e some gain 
to Mr. Carter, even If they deem it undeserved, by 
denying their troops in Cuba even the appeerancs of a 
combat role and pledging that no combat forces will 
ever serve there. 


^ed thva this new Infiwmatlon raw — and wm trapped if either side lacks the resilience for such conces-' 
laatoiTMt. ’ * slons, a great many more Important matters will be 

^ imperiled. The Preeldent has > sacrificed. But In that case, the problem between the 
called the Russians liars. Unnamed officials threatei .r two powers will have been exposed as much areatar 
to annoy the Russians in comparable fashion unless than some Russian troops in Cuba. ■ 
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Carter, the cold 
war and Cuba 


What the rational political ob 2 »erver to 
make of the State- Depanment'sr dipiomatic 
dance around the “dii»covery V, of a "Soviet 
\dombac brigade'* In Cuba? ^ 

CifeForr three week:t,- Washingtoiv hav bcea 
:^steadily escalating the confrontation.to apoint 
“wher^the U , S--# is. now threatening a show of , 
^fprcc^n the .Caribbean. Once agaia^ the U.S.;'' 
>:people,have^bcen led to believe^ that Cuba is.- 
•^harboring a-Soviet dagger aifnedatiheU^S/I-;: 

of Washington's. aims and actions are 
•not yet clear in the~issue,. but thiy:rouch. is- 
! certain: the allegation has the familiar odor of 
r: fabrication. Are wirto take seriously the CIA- 
Pentagon:: claim that the brigade's.probable- 
^17-year presence in Cuba escaped their notice ■ 

untilamonthago?. ; - i 

The Soviet Union andCuba have both said | 
> there are Soviet soldiers in Cuba, but that they | 
have, been there since 1962 as training in- i 
.^sinictors. That Cuba would invite instructors 
along with aid in the form of military equip- 
ment is the sovereign right of any nation. 
Lying 9(1 miles from the most aggressive na- 
; ,tion on earth,. .Cuba understandably feels the, 

• need' for suctvaid. krdeed, Washington .has 
tacitly accepted it for 17 years, foritis alittle 
r^difflcult to argue the U.S. right to place troops 
fhetSovier perimeter, and inside Cuba at 
the Guantanamo naval base, while simultane- 
ously charging Sovict-Cuban aggression. 
_Why then, the big uproar? The Carter ad- 
ministration is first of ail looking over its right 
shoulder with an eye toward appeasing that 
section of the ruling class that seeks a more*, 
militant stance against the Soviet Union, Thus . 
the issue* has become, intertwined with the-f 
.SALT 2 debate;' Carter undoubtedly sees the 
brigade issue as.:an opportunity to boost his^ 
ancirSov let credentials, and thus be better 
positioned JO argue for SALT. Secondarily, . 
the: liming, of the revelation suspiciously co-.v 
incided' with^ U.S^y attempts to pressure the ^ 
^onaligned Movcmcni-thcn meeting inCuba.-^' 


; ^'OTHER TONKIN GULF ^'. r: r ’ 

■- ■There is another dimension to, the events. 

< however— the extent to which U,S; actions 
-arc aimed-at threatening Cuba because of its • 
, suppon forpeople's struggles in various sec- ! 
-lions of the. world. . ..s ^ 

- , To what extent is the Cancr administration j 
prepared to go in pursuing this adventurist j 
policy? The signals here are ominous. On I 
Sept. 19 a State Dcpanmeni senior official • 
told the news media that “a scricsof specific 
options/; including "an increase in the Ameri- 
can, nayai presence around Cuba'* was now 
under consideration. The same day Brzczinski 

- told reporters that the issue was only a pan of 
the ‘.‘larger problem" of Cuban and Soviet aid 
to national liberation movements. . . 

The incident has some of the trappings of a 
Tonkin Gulf incident — where Washington fab- 
ricated the existence of a North Vietnamese 
attack on U.S, warships as a pretext for a«- 
gression. ^ ; 

H The left must begin mobilizing now if it is to 
counter effectively this latest pretext for possi- 
ble aggression against Cuba. ... - •. „ ■ , 
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U.S. Report Says So viet Attemp t 
Deception on Its Nuclear Strength 


3y RICHARD BURT 

SpKUl tB Us* 




compliance wich the 1372 strategic arms ! > says that American negotla- 

accord 2ias concluded that in re c e n t years ^ by thft Soviet* activities^ 

, the Soviet Union has made several aopar-i a meeting ia.early 

i ent attempts to deceive the United Sutes i ^ Ammcaa-Sorvi^ commissionron 

I on the size and capabilities oiitrnuclear 


! arsenal.. . 

! The report says that the United States 
■ h^ not charged . Moscow with formal 
violation o( the 1972 agreements, which 
bar deliberate cancealmeat, and that, ii 
most cases, questions of Soviet compU- 
ance have been resolved on a satisfactory 
basis. But critics of the new treaty oni 
limitation of strategic arms contend that: 
the report demonstrates that Moscow 
cannot be relied on to live up to the terms; 
of the accord! */ ' v v v' viv 

The discission of Soviet aitmmpo at de^ ' 
ception appears in. a secret report pr^ 
pared by the National Secirity Council 
for use by the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee in the debate over the new arms 
treaty. The report^ wixicir has been ob- 
tained by The New^Yorh Times, gives a- 
list of 11 attempts by the Soviet Union to 
conceal various aspects of its missile and ; 
strategic submarine programs fro m 
American surveillance, s > •, " ' 

; . * Dummy Missile Sites Reported : * " 

Some of the Soviet efforts at deceptioi^ 
the report says, were under way before 
the negotiation of the 1972 arms accords,, 
whivA, like the new treaty, prohibit 
‘‘deliberate concealment measures’* that ' 
could impede attempts to monitor com- 
pliance, For example, Moscow, since 
1966,. is said to have engaged in tmilding 
du mm y missile sites and dummy subma- 
rines to confuse American intelligence, v 
,an 1970, the report says, the Russians 
started construction of three tozsiels at 
naval bases “apparently for submarine 
berthing to ptXTvide protection against at- 
tack and to deny information on readi- 
ness sutusJ *:?! ; ---.r:,./. .vi 

:';i The report says that while the Russians-! 
‘-‘have long practiced concealment and' 
deception, in the activities ol their-mili-4 
tary forces/’ Moscow's efforts to hide de 
.tails .ofT their- strategic.programs. vtoi 
creased substantially'* in 1374, two years 
• after the conclusicn of the first anns ac- 
cords. During that year, .the repo r t says; 

. the Government detected Abroad efforts” 
by Moscow to conceal its mobile missile 
program,, the constru ction of strategic 
‘ submarines and the* production of land- 
■ based rockets. . 1 ^ ,- 


itieat^^mpUancsi/AltlMugh ^ 

; Admimstratioo: did not- charge Moscow/ 
witlivioiating the 1572 accords, the report 
' saysp^American offlciale^‘^ropoaed that 
the Soviet' side cease these concealment 
^ ( {activities/^ 
j. I r!:*’. Mcecowp^acanding .m 

■denied anyJeffort^ to evadeithe'armsao 
cords; While the question* was sdll under 
'• discussion; "the ^^'-report says; ’ careful- 
ranalysis. ol intelligence data led Amert->* 
.can officials to conclude in April that 

Moscow had cut back on its concealment 
activities. • As a result, thS' issue was 
dropped. 

The report, which outlines several 
other exchanges with Moscow over treaty 
compliance, is said by Senate aides to 
have provided ammunition for both sup- 
porters and critics of the new - arms 
treaty. Critics, noting that Soviet decep- 
tion efforts appeared to have reached a 
peak after the 1372 a cc ords were signed, 
contend that the report demonstrates 
Moscow’s continuing ^Uingness to evade 
the restrictions of arms agreements. 

.Since the new treaty goes much further 
than Che 1972 ageements in imposing 
limits on the size and performance of 
mfawile and bomber forces, the opponents 
m ai nt a i n that Moscxtw wotild have more 
opportunitiestocheat. : ; ^ ^ 

However, : supporters of the treaty 
maintain that the ability of the United 
States to detect possible Soviet cheating 
efforts, as documented by the report, pro- 
vides proof that the new accord could be 
adequately monitored. v 


/Seven Yean of Expert wee* Clt^ - 

This is cleariy the conclusion of the re-.! 
port itself, which states that “the U.-uted i 
•States has bad nearly seven years of ex- - 
perience in monitoring activities and 
verifying compliance with the provisions 
of the SALT agreement.” 

“During ^tperiod.’Mtcontiimes, “wel 
have established and confirmed the e/f ec- i 
tiveness of a mechanism for reporting, i 
anaiyzmg and making policy decisions.; 
regarding compiiance-relaid activi- j 
ties.” 

While It stresses chat most questions 
over Soviet compliance have been re- 
solved to the satisfaction of American of- 
fidais, the report indicates chat one long- 
I standing issue ccmceming Moscow’s ac- 
tivities' has yet to.be settled. This coo- 
I cemawhether Moscow has lived up to a 
I complicated provisicn in the 1972* ac- 
; cords, which said that if the Soviet Union 
wished to deploy more than. 740 subma- 
rine-launched missiles, it had'.to deacti- 
vate older,.land-based rockets. ?*i 
"In' 1975, irsays^ the*Ucitad;^tat»‘dis. 
covered that the Soviet* Unioir had de- 
ployed 791 submarine-launched missiles 
without fully deactivating 51 older, land- 
bas ed- rock ets. ' ^ 1 
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Troops show 

SALT needf 

Brown says 

Bt CHAHUES W. OOtDMY 
WojMfwM Bvmm tf TUSm - j 

Washiiigtoo^HaroM Bromu tl»Sccx^< 
Ury Ocfant, vfued yesterday Uut 
presence of Soviet troops in Cuba is a-re»' 
minder of tte adversary^ rdatiooship 
tween the United Stateraod the Soviet 
Union and a reason for« ipprovinf the 
SALT n treaty rather tfatti rejeetiag it 
In the face of pooihiy^ increasizsi 
treaty oppositiott because of^ihe troopa, 
Mr. Brown said arms eompetitioB' be>< 
tween the adver saries must* be bounded; 
and regulated to bead M an expansion^ 
that **coold incr eas e the incentive to re> 
sort to nuclear weapons in time of crisin** 

. As Secretary B rown spoke, at a meet* 
ing of the World Affairs Council of Boston, 
there was dear recognitioB in administra* 
tioD emits that little time remains to set* 
tie the Soviet troop issue. ^ 

Cyrus R Vance, the Secreta^ of State, 
met on the matter with the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Andrei A.. Gromyko, in New 
York yesterday. - 

A sign oi the mounting Senate pres* 
sures came from Senator Orrin Hatch (R, 
Utah) who demanded here yesterday that 
the administratioo impost an **immediate 
and total blockade of Cuba until the troops 
I are removed.*' . . 


Senator Hatch contended at a news { 
conference that the 2,00a*to 3,000-inan 
brigade is an element not of the Red Army 
but of Soviet “internal troops" who serve 
as “the troubleshooters of the Soviet 
state." The purpose of the Cuba-based bii* 
gade, he said, is to train insurgent forces 
“from all over Latin America." 

There appears to be a consensus in the 
Senate that the Russian troops issue must 
be resolved if the SALT treaty is to sur* 
Vive, but so far, only a few senators have 
joined Mr. Hatch in demanding a full with- 
drawal Most Senators are awaiting the 
administratioo’s next move 

In his Boston spttth^ Mr: Brown said 
the Soviet brigade In Cuba neither alterS' 
the strategic military balance between the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union nor shows 
“debilitating weakness" in American abil- 
ity to poUce compliance with SALT. 

Being able^ count Soviet strafe 
weapons is quite a diffmnt int^gence 
matter, be said, “from identifying ground 
combat units as Cuban or Soviet" 

Mr. Brown attacked Henry A. Kissin- 
ger, former secret^ of state, without 
naming him, for raising questiw about 
the credibility of the U^ nuclear um- 
brella over Western Europe now that 
there is strategic parity between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Unioa Mr. Kissinger re- 
cently questioned whether an attack on 
Europe would bring a UJS. strategic nu- 
clear response because, he argued, it^ 
would mean mutual destruction of. U.R 
and Soviet populations. . : . ~ 
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Gromyko and Vance Discuss Soviet Cuban Brigade 

« not expected to comer with MrTliromvko ; meetina cturinff last fwn Xifi> ' 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko 
or the Soviet Union met with Secretary of 
State Cynis R. Vance yesterday to re- 
spond to American suggestions for re- 
solving the problem caused by the re- 
ported presence of a Soviet combat bri- 
gade inCuba. ; - 

After an hour-and-20-minute meeting 
at the Soviet Mission to the United Na^ 
tlons, Mr,v Vance said that they '*'*di 9 - 


meet again on Thursday after both had 
reported to their re^ectiver Govern- 
ments. j 

Mr. Gromyko said •^we talked on thel 
suostance of some thatters^* and that the 
talks would continue. 

It was not inunediauay tajown whether 

Uie two sides were now actually negotiat- 
ing a formula toresoive the situation or 
still arguing from previous positions.-^ 
Vance Suggested Solution ^ 

Last week, Mr. Vance offered a num- 
ber of ideas, ranging from withdrawal of 
the unit to ways of altering its combat 
capability, to the Soviet Union, which 
until yesterday at least had main tained 
privately and publicly that its troops in 
Cuba were there solely as military advi^ 
ers. 

Mr. Vance, in New York for the United 
Nations General Assembly session, had 


not expected to comer wth NlrTtiromyko 
before Thursday on the Cuban situation, 
an issue that has dominated Soviet- 
American relations for the lastt few 
weeks. But just as he was about to speak, 
word was received that Mr. Gromyko 
was ready to meet at the Soviet Mission ; 
on East $7th Street. 

/ In the speech, Mr. Vance did not allude 
specifically to the brigade issue; His only 
apparent reference was a tine stating 
that **despite our emergence from the 
days of unrelenting hostility, the East- 


meeting during the last two weeks, Mr. 1 
Vance opened what Administration offi- 
cials called ‘‘phase two*' of the discus- i 
sions by offering a set of ideas for resolv- ! 
ing the situation. » ; 

According to officials, these included a 
range of possibilities from actual with- 
drawal of the troops to dismantlingtof its | 
combat organization and transfer pf the i 
tanks and artiliery to Cuban units, i;? 

During tbs' first four sessions, Mr. 
Vance primarily asked specific questions 
of Mr. Dobrynin about the mission of the 


lions, Mr.v Vance said that they '*'*dis- v* awut me mission or the 

cussed Che situation at hand” would d^eriorate dan- ) their location and length of dme^ 

meet again on Thursday after both had whenever one si<te fails> to ^ in Cub^ Mr. Dobrynin was said to have 


spect die security interest of the other. 

The Vance-Gromyko meetii^,-. their 
first since^tbe Soviet-American j^mit 
meeting in Vienna in June, was regarded 
M important by Mr. Vance and his aides 
becaus e President Cartv already ha< in- 
dicated that failure by the Soviet side to 
niako e good-faith effort to resolve the 
pmMem could cause a chill in relations. - 
Advene Effscta Seen ' 

SpeciflcaJly, Administration officials 
have said that unless the combat capabil- 
ity of the 2,000 to 3,000.member brigade 
was demonstrably altered, the strategic- 
arms treaty now before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee would prob- 
ably fail to pass the Senate and tensions 
could rise between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. ' 

U^ yesterday, Mr. Vance conducted 
the discussions on the brigade question 
with Ambassador Anatoly F. Dobrynin In 
^ their fifth 


in Cuba. Mr. Dobrynin was said to have- 
responded promptly with answers from 
Moscow, but the thrat was to emphasize 
Moscow's contention that it had no com- 
bat forces in Cuba. ^ ^ 

‘ Mr. Carter, in a meedng^ with con gr e s - 
sional leaders last week said that so far 
the Soviet Union has insisted chat their 
, forces in Cuba were there strictly as mill- 
tery advisers and that they bad been 
there since 1962. This was the position 
made public by Pravda,* the CoiMnmist 
Party paper, on Sept. 11 and apparently 
I adhered to in private. .r . 

Overvthe weekend, Zbigniew BrzezliK 
ski, Mri Carter’s national security advis* 
|er, said that the brigade issue was *‘a 
serious problem in Soviet-American rela- 
tions.*'* 

Officials have said that if nothing is 
done by Moscow to ease the problem, the 
Administration was considering a range 
of retaliatory actions, including stepped- 
up military activity in the Caribbean, in- 
creased political moves in Eastern £u-' 
rope, and ending the evenhandedness to- 
ward Moscow and Peking, favoring the- 
Chinese in trade.and other matters. 
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Gromyko Delivers Kremlin’s Reply 
to V ance on Cuba Troops I 


By Don Oberdorfer | 

WMiUnstoa Potc Stall wnttf 

NEW YORK, Sept 24— Secretary of 
State Gyms It Vance met Soviet For^ 
eign ^li^ter Andrei A. Gromylco to^ 
day to- hear -Moscow's reply to UA 
proposals for a negotiated settlement 
ef the troops>inpCuba dispute.. 

No^details of the discussion were 
-made public by either side;-'This-was I 
tn keeping with the secretive pattern 
of the five previous, U-S.-Soviet meet- 
ings on Washington's charges that a 
^viet combat bridgade is stationed in 
Cuba. . ^ 

^ After the 75-ininute meeting at the 
^oviet ^lission here, the two ministers 
, told reporters they will continue their 
^.^ks at a previously scheduled ses- 
r^on Thursday. *‘We touched the sub- 
.^nce of some matters [butl we did 
j*Tiot conclude,"' said Gromyko. Vance 
s^d they would be reporting to their 
-Respective presidents, Jimmy Carter 
“and Leonid Breihnev, before the I 
Thursday meeting. 

. Pausing briefly before reporters as 
Xromyko escorted Vance to his limou- 
sine, the two men appeared solemn 
^nd tense — a far cry' from their last 
-meeting in Vienna in June when their 
^nations celebrated the signing, of the 
-^rategic arms limitation treaty 
-(SALT nx . . 

U.S. proposals lor settlement of the 
"brigade dispute were transmitted only^^ 
^st Thursday thourgh Soviet Ambas-^^ 
' sador Anatoliy F, Dobrynin. The swift- 
ness of the reply, and its delivery 
* through the Soviet Union's most 
^senior diplomat underscored the grav-- 
*-L£y of .the problem, which has jeopard* 
Jzed Senate approval of- SALT- and 
tiireatens to danuge.over-aU ^U.S. So- 
^et relations.' ' *a 
r 7 Word-tfaat Gromyko, wds'^ady; to-''! 
^meet reached Vance yust before he# ^ 
- took, the podium this"momihg' aCthi(^ 


United Nations General Assembly, 
where he warned in his annual policy 
address that “the East-West relation- 
ship can' deteriorate dangerously 
whenever one side fails to respect the 
security interests of the other." 

Asked how the.“security Interests" 
of the United States are affected by 
the Soviet brigade. State Department 
spokesman Hodding Carter said “no- 
body.thinks*they are going, to invade 
the United States they “do not 
represent a security threat." At the 
saipetime,. he said broader UJS. secu- 
rity interests in the region are in.- 
voived In the Soviet troops' presence.^ 
President Carter told congressional 
leaders last Thursday morning that 
the U.S^ objective in the negotiations 
is "Soyiet withdrawal of the combat 
brigade^Jbut he also said such a defini- 
tive ' solution 

U.S. proposals passed* to Moscow later 
the same day include measures for a 
solution short of full withdrawal ' 
Reported to be among’ these are 
ways to eliminate the Soviet “combat 
capability'* by dissolution of the bri^ 
gade, reassignment of key Soviet per- 
sonnel to advisory duty and distribu- 
tion of ita tanks and artillery to Cuban 
forces.,,^; .. . 

On Capitol Snr today, Sen: Frank 
Church (D-IdahoX chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, told 
committee colleagues that he plans 
to begin marking up SALT 11 ne.xt 
montiv but would not report it to the 
full Senate, until the Cuban issue is 
resolvedr ‘ r * 

Church, who has said the^ Soviet 
combat": troops- must be removed At 
the Senate is: to approve SALT II, has 
discussed the possibility of approving 
the treaty with a reservation that it 
not go into effect until the president 
can certify that, .there are no. Soviet 
combat troops in Cuba. . 


Vance, in his U.N. speech, suggested 
that the argument over the brigade is 
part of a mixed pattern, of U.S.-Soviet 
relations in an era of far-reaching 
change. At. the end of the decade of 
the 1970s, be said, **the unrelenting 
hostility of the cold war has given 
way to a more complex relationship 
between East and West, with elements 
of both competition and cooperation." 

He declared .that “the simple notion 
of a bipolar world has become obso- 
lete. Increasingly there is a profusion 
of different systems and allegiances, 
and a diffusion of' political and eco- 
nomic power."^ 

Much of his- speech dealt with the 
“North-South" Issues of interest to the 
developing, countries which make up 
the great majority In the U.N. Gear 
eral Assembly, . • 

Vance expressed U.S. concern about 
the economic, energy and food prob- 
lems facing the world’s poor countries 
and proposed estabiishixig a goal that | 
bv the year 2000 “no person on this 
bountiful earth should have to go hun- 
gry." He said the United States wUl 
do all It can to prevent the develop- 
ment of a global food crisis, but he 
voiced only general suggestions about 
increased crop- 3 ri«lds and lowered 
population growth. 

Vance spent nearly 90 minutes this ) 
morning with King Hussein of Jordan i 
in a discussion of the* Middle East | 
peace process. Officials said the meet- i 
ing was “useful and cordial” but there^ j 
was no indication that Hussein was i 
ready to join the Israeli-E gy p tian ne- 
gotiations over the future of the West 
Bank of the Jordan River. 2 

The secretary of state also dis- 
cussed the situation in ^uthein Leba-^ 
non. He announced to the General 
sembly that the United States is work-" 
ing toward the goal of “not only .a. 

cease-fire, but a broader truce” In the 
area and said that today's Israeli^^ 
Ian dogfight underscored the fragiUty 
of the present^ase-^.*^y;* ’7t^tj^ 
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3$-16 Deployment Ra. 

Washington— Deployment of approximately 40 SS-16 Interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles by the Soviet Union is raising serious 
questions in the U. S. Senate over whether it is a violation of the 
yet^unratified second strategic arms agreement. 

Not only have the Soviets deployed the S.OOO-naut.-mi. -range, 
solid-propellant ICBM in fixed silos, but the Carter Administra- 
tion had Intelligence information of the Russian move and 
elected to ignore it In July. 1978, according to congressional 
officials. 

The SS-16 Is designed as a mobile ICBM, which is precluded 
from deployment under the SALT 2 agreement. ‘Technically, 
both sides are still operating under the terms of SALT 1 until the 
treaty now in the Senate Is ratified. If the Soviets deployed the 
SS-16 in fixed silos and used them to replace solid-fueled SS-13 
ICBMs as intelligence officials believe, it may not be a violation 
per se.'* one U, S. official said, “but it most certainly is a 
violation of the spirit of SALT 2. if not the treaty itself,’* 

According to U. S. strategic weapons officials, there has been 
disagreement In the U. S. intelligence community for some time 
over whether the SS-16 has been deployed in fixed silos in the 
Novosibirsk area of the Soviet Union. “There is no disagreement 
about the fact that the Soviets have built about 50 SS-16s. only 
about the deployment,” a congressional official close to Intelli- 
gence activities said. 



The evidence of the SS-18 deployment came from sensitive 
human intelligence sources on the ground. That sensitivity no 
longer exists, U. S. officials said. The Carter Administration 
knew about the intelligence information on the possible deploy- 
ment of the SS-16, but gave the U. S. negotiating team in SALT 
instructions not to raise the Issue explicitly with the Russians 
during negotiations because of the intelligence collection tech- 
niques used. “The prevailing logic at the time within the Admin- 
istration was that even though there was some evidence of a 
deployment, it would not be prudent for the Soviets to make the 
deployment and risk detection of a glaring violation for a trivial 
gain, and so there was a tendency to dismiss and ignore the 
information,” the congressional official said. 

Questions already have been raised over the Soviet deploy- 
ment of the SS-20 and its relationship to the S^-16. The Soviets 
have been deploying the SS-20 for \he past year and now have 
more than 100 of the missiles in place. The Russians claim the 
SS-20 is an intermediate-range ballistic missile for use in 
Europe, and it has been excluded from SALT 2. 

The questions center on the SS-20, which carries three multi- 
ple independently targetable reentry vehicles with nuclear 
warheads, and the SS-16 because the SS-20 uses the first two 
stages of the SS-16. The Soviets conceivably could upgrade the 
SS-20 to an ICBM by adding the third stage and payload. 
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Letter^ _ 

Cuban Complex | 

The Sept, 17 issue of Time carries ai 
photo of an alleged “Soviet-built intelli- 
gence station in Cuba.” Quite the con- 
trary, the photo is of an American-built 
telecommunications center that has been 
in Cuba, operated by an affiliate of ITT, 
since the late 1950 s. 

Ramdn Sanchez- ParodL Head 
Cuban Interests Section 
Embassy of Czechoslovakia 
iVashington, D.C, 
Ramon Sanchez- Parodi is correct, TIME s 
photograph was not of the Soviet-built 
intelligence-gathering communications 
equipment in Cuba, High-level sources 
erred in identifying the photo for TIME, 
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Coping with the Soviets’ Cuban Brigade 


S eptember 1979 may well go down in diplomatic history as 
the month that the U5. Government went a little bit hay- 
wire. Both the Executive and Legislative branches have over- 
reacted to the belated discovery of a Soviet combat brig^c in 
Cuba and have severely jeopardized rational consideration of 
the SALT n treaty. The events of the past four weeks provide a 
case study in the breakdown of constitutional process whereby 
the Administration and Congress are supposed to be partners 
in statesmanship. 

The intelligence community, hnally recovered from its ob- 
session with Cuba of the 1960$, had recently consigned the is- 
land to its peripheral vision and focused instead on what seemed 
more important tasks, like monitoring the tests of new Soviet in- 
tercontinental missiles. Then, re-examining evidence that it had 
been sitting on for a long time, the CIA changed its opinion 
about the exact nature of Soviet military manpower in Cuba. 
Contrary to assurances that Secretary of State Cyrus Vance had 
already given the Senate, the agency con- 
cluded that about one-third of the 6,000 
to 9,000 Russians on duty in Cuba are^ 
combat troops rather than advisers and 
technicians. 

What upset the intelligence analysts 
was not that they had exp^ed some new 
and perfidious Soviet menace but that they 
had Mled to notice a brigade that had been 
there for years. What upset the Carter Ad- 
ministration was not the intelligence fail- 
ure but an acute political problenL Vance 
had inadvertently misled the Senate. 

So the Administration decided to seize 
the Laitiative in the inevitable controversy. 

Rather than let Senator Henry Jackson ex- 
ploit the issue to scuttle SALT or Senator 
Howard Baker to ingratiate himself with 
the Republican right, the Administration 
would give a senatoriad ally, Idaho’s Frank 
Church, a.sneak preview of the informa- 
tion and tnus ofier him an opportunity to 
go public with it That way, he might be a 
principal arbiter of an acceptable S^et ex- 
planation for the brigade. But Church, fac- 
ing tough conservative opposition to his re- 
election next year, panicked. The Senate would not ratify salt, 
he proclaimed, imtil the Soviet brigade had been removed. 

No way will the Soviets oblige. They are notoriously loath 
to let U.S. Senators beat them with sticks, no matttf what the car- 
rots. In 1974 the Kremlin made clear that it would rather live 
without most-favored-nation status than submit to '‘Scoop” 
Jackson’s condition of increased emigration of Jews. Soviet sen- 
sitivities are a matter not only of intemationai pride but also of 
intramural Kremlin politics. Nikita Khrushchev lost his job 
partly because the Kennedy Administration forced him to re- 
move Soviet missiles from Cuba in 1962. 

Almost everyone acknowled^ that the Soviet brigade does 
not violate the 1962 Soviet-American agreement that ended the 
Cuban missile crisis. Nor does it come anywhere near as close 
to straining the spirit of that agreement as did the beith^ of 
Russian atomic submarines in Cuba in 1970 (see Kissinger 
White House Years) or the stationing of MiG-23s on the island 
in 1978.* Nor is the brigade plausibly a strike force for an as- 
sault on Guatemala or Key West. Nor did it arrive recently 
enough to be a deliberate, mischievous test of Jimmy Carter's 

*After U5. protosts, Ui« subs were pulled out. and inteUisenoe confirmed 
that the MtGs were not rinsed to carry nuclear weapons. 



Secret Negotiators Venc# and 


will. Nor does it have anything to do with the issues in salt. 

Henry Kissinger and some Senators have urged linking 
ratification of the treaty with a significant boost in the U.S. 
military budget to ofiset increased Soviet arms spending of 
the past five years. That is a creditable argument, since SALT 
must enhance UJS. defenses as well as help control arms. But 
there are no grounds for linking salt to the Soviet brigade in 
Cuba. The Soviets say the unit has been there for 17 years, 
and U.S. intelligence sources concede it has been there for at 
least ten, so the brigade is not even symbolically part of the 
global Saviei buildup. A number of critics have argued for a 
kind of punitive linkage — ^withhold^ SALT if the Soviets 
misbehave around the world. But it is hardly logical to “pun- ‘ 
ish” the U.S.SJfL for having not quite 3,000 soldiers in Cuba | 
by allowing it to have an extra 3,000 nuclear warheads, the I 
number that the Soviets could add to their intercontinental ^ 
missiles unless the lower SALT n ceilings are adopted. 

Of course Cuba is a fortress, and of 
course it is reinforced by the Soviets. It has | 
been so for decades. There is legitimate, ' 
longstanding concern over the island’s use i 
as a training ground for Soviet-Cuban ad- 
ventuzes in the Third World, including the 
Caribbean. But Castro’s reprehensible con- 
duct as a global mischief-maker bedeviled I 
American foreign policy long before the 
ratification of SALT n or the re-election of 
Frank Church was an issue. Cuba’s preda-’ 
tory military probably will continue to be ai 
problem for a long time to come — until thej 
U.S. recovers some measure of leverage on 
Cuba, possibly by restoring trade and dip-| 
lomatic relations and thereby begioning the i 
difficult process of prying Cuba out of the| 
Soviet bear hug. 

Even Cyrus Vance, in his attempt to, 
pre-empt his critics, h^ called' the pres- 
ence of the brigade “a ve^ serious matter*’ ' 
and said that the Administration “will not 
be satisfied with the status quo.” Thusi 
^ Vance contributed to the misimpressioni* 
that the Soviet military presence in Cuba, 
has been steadily and ominously growing. I 
In fact, that presence seems to have remained fairly steadyi 
since the niid-1960s — as has the U.S. military presence in Cub^ . 
in the form of the large U.S. Na^ base at Guantanamo Bay. I 

Now the issue has moved into intensive, private negoua-i 
tions between Vance and Ambassador Anatoli Dobrynin. Vance I 
must persuade the Kremlin to alter the status quo so that the Ad - 1 
ministration can climb out of its hole— and Frank Church can' 
climb out of an even deeper one. If Vance succeeds, and the Rus- ^ 
sians agree to tinker with the command structure, deployment, 
and definition of the brigade, then Americans will have to livei 
with the uncomfortable knowled^ that in the overblown Cu-' 
ban crisis of September 1979, Soviet flexibility rescued the U.S. , 
Government from its own clumsiness. If Vance fails, there is a 
good chance that a sensible debate on the merits of the SALT trea- ' 
ty, will be impossible. The treaty might well have to be shelved, 
until the silly season of the 1980 elections is over. 

Whatever the outcome, the Cuban afikir not only casts still 
more doubt on the leadership of the Carter Administration but 
also raises a longer-term and more disturbiog question about 
whether the Congres^recently so assertive about playing a big- 
ger role in foreign policy— can help solve crises rather than man- 
ufacturing and aggravating them. — Strobe Tsdbott 
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*^3e of good cheer end may be near/’ j 
Washington attorney John Wainwright ca- 
bled his client in mid-July. “Be of good 
cheer old news here/ came the dispirited 
reply from Havana’s Combinado del Este 
prison. After fourteen years in Cuban jails, 
onetime CIA agent Larry Lunt had learned 
not to get his hopes up. But last week, just 
ten days after President Carter freed four, 
Puerto Rican terrorists, Cuba released 
Lunt along with fellow Americans Everett 
Jackson, Claudio Rodriguez Morales and 
Juan Tur, all of whom hadbeen jail«^ in the 
1960s on charges of espionage. “I’m in. 
heaven,” Tur exulted when the four amved i 
in Miami. “I’m happy, happy— three times 

^^There was no “package deal,” U.S. offi- 
cials insisted, although C^tro had earlier 
said he would let the Americans go if Carter , 
released the Puerto Ricans, who had been 
jailed since the early 1950s (Newsweek. 
Sept. 24). “The offer by Castro may have 
played a role in the decision to release the 
Puerto Ricans,” said a State Department 
spokesman, “but after that we just kept our 
fingers crossed.” Actually, the Americans 
release was the climax of a delicate diplo- 
matic ballet. Castro told an American televi- ; 
sion interviewer last year that he would 
“favor the release” of all four Americans in 
return for the release of the four Puerto 
Ricans. “I am not suggesting an exchange,” 
Castro later told a visiting congressman. 
Ben Gilman of New York. “There need be j 
no negotiation or publicity.” The diplomat- j 
ic fiction turned out to be crucial to the ; 
plan’s success, for any formal talks almost 
certainly would have broken down in the 
current controversy over Soviet combat 
troops in Cuba. 

VOIUNTE5R: Although all four men had 
been convicted of espionage, a former mem- 
ber of the CIA’s Cuban Task Force said last 
week that only Lunt was a bona fide CIA 
agent. A cattle rancher who had bought a 
spread in Cuba’s Pinar del Rio Province in 
1957, Lunt was one of a handful of Ameri- 
cans permitted to stay in Cuba after the 
fgvolution. He volunteered his services to ; 
the CIA in 1961 and, until his arrest four ; 
years later, provided aid and refuge to a j 
small network of anti-Castro Cubans oper- 
ating on the island. ! 

Jackson, a Chicago-bom e.x-paratrooper, ^ 
was caught by the Cubans in 1967 after 
parachuting into Las Villas Province in . 
what he said was an attempt to photograph ; 
Soviet missile silos. He ^aid he was working : 
“indirectly” for the *CIA, ^ut agency 


sources say he was operating on his own. I 
Morales, a Puerto Rican, was captured ! 
smuggling refugees out of Cuba on his 
fishing boat in 1966. Tur, bom of Cuban 
parents in Florida, was jailed in 1963 for 
counter-revolutionary activities. 

Their early years in prison were “pure 
hell,” Lunt told Newsweek. At first, the 
Americans were put in La Cabana, a 200- 
year-old fortress at the mouth of Havana 
Harbor, where they listened to the sounds 
of firing squads and were fed “a fish you 
would normally make fertilizer out of.” 
Later, Lunt was transferred to a forced- 
labor camp on the Isle of Pines, where he 
worked nine-hour days breaking rocks with 
sledgehammers. Conditions improved a bit 
when he was brought back to the mainland; 
eventually all four wound up at Combinado 
del Este, Castro’s “model prison” in 
Havana. 

Mindful of the tension over reports of 
Soviet combat troops in Cuba, policy- 
makers in Washington were reluctant to 
find much significance in Castro’s release of 
the four Americans. But it did seem to show 
that a big-power confrontation had not i 
totally closed the channels of workaday i 
diplomacy. ^ j 

ALLAN J. NLAYER wirh DAVID 6. MARTIN , 

in Washington and bureau reports ! 
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Some cop CIA officials who claimed | 
chat Soviet troops in Cuba had a com- ! 
bar mission are reluctant to admit 
they now believe the troops may be 
there for training or another purpose. 
Such a disclosure would ^se new j 
quesaons about the agency's ability. 

★ ★ ★ i 

Officials familiar with intelligence! 
operations report a sharp step-up in 
Soviet activities on Capitol Hill, in i 
large part through East European s^- 1 
rogates. What particularly worries | 
them is the rapid growth in the num- 
ber of congressional staff members 
with access to classified material. 

★ ★ ★ ! 

American intelligence reports that 
the prospect of a strong Soviet mili- 
tary foothold in Afghanistan is alarm- 
ing Indian military leaders so much 
^ that India may end its long flirtation 
with Russia and move closer to the ^ 
U.S. and its former enemy, China. ! 

★ ★ ★ ! 

Risks faced by CIA agents overseas 
are getting so big— particularly at the 
hands of terrorist groups — chat the 
agency wants Congress to approve 
special death benefits for families of 
those killed in the line of duty. 
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Rowland Evans- 
And Robert Novah 

Or Soft 
On Cuba? 

The fate of both Jimmy Carter’s 
leaguered presidency and U.S.^oviet 
relations depends on whether the presi* 
dent sticks to the tone he himself 
sounded in this steely, closed-door re- 
buke of the Soviets on Sept 20: 
‘They’re lying.” 

Such straightforward talk is unusual 
for Carter. He was not in a word-minc- 
ing mood as he outlined his hopes and 
fears that day before congres$»ioaal 
lenders and administration officials. Six 
days earlier in another private White 
House briefing, he had used a simile 
phrase: ‘They lied to us.” ; • 

Such talk, however, could prove mis- 
leading as the showdown over -the 
Soviet combat brigade approaches. No- 
body knows whether he will follow na- 
tional security adviser Zbigniew Brz^ 
2 inski’s advice and order a balanced 
buildup of U.S. power in response to 
Moscow’s intransigence or whether he 
will maneuver out of the crisis with a 
face-saving gesture, as the States De- 
partment would prefer. ^ v - 

This time. Carter cannot pick evenly 
between Brterinski and Secretary of 
State CvTUS Vance as he did in his bi- 
furcated Annapolis speech in JUh’e 
1973. This time he must choose. ' 

Some of Vance’s lieutenants — and 
probably Vance himself — are counsel- 
ling super-caution. Vance’s Soviet, ex- 
pert. Dr. Marshall Shulman, was not at 
ail happy when Vance laid down even 
the limited stricture to the Kremlin fhat 
“the maintenance of the status quo’^ Is 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
24 September 1979 


unacceptable. To Shulman, even that 
cautious formulation rei^tricted U.S. 
freedom of action to back down, incase 
the Soviet Union should refuse to 
change the status quo.. 

Shuiman’s inside counsel to Vance to 
risk nothing with Moscow that might 
upset the SALT II timetable was the 
exact opposite of the mood in the Cabi- 
net Room when Carter and the con- 
gressional leaders assembled Thursday 
morning. Carter described what one 
White House aide called the ‘‘unreliev- 
ably tough attitude of the Soviets” 
toward the U.S. demand. Sen. Jacob 
Javits, the Senates single strongest Re- 
publican supporter of SALT II,., re- 
sponded with a surprising appeal to 
postpone Senate consideration of the 
treaty. 

Carter flatly rejected Javits* proposal 
to shelve it until the Russians remove 
their combat troops from Cuba. Never- 
theless, there are clues pointing to. a 
hardening presidential attitude. I' 

Carter was furious when Undersecre- 
tary of State David Newsom, in a back- 
ground briefing for newsmen, suggest- 
ed the Soviet brigade might be in Cuba 
“to demonstrate large-unit tactics and 
field maneuvers to Cuban soldiers,” not 
for combat. That argument made* it 
seem the administration was looking 
for a way out. ''' 

“Jimmy Carter is a patient man who 
is losing his patience,” one of Carter’s 
senior aides, not associated with for- 
eign policy, told us. That implies — but 
does not guarantee— that the president 
will line up with Birezinski if . .the 
Soviets continue to stonewall. The aide 
guesses this will be Carter’s course. 

Brzezinski has presented Carter bntl 
the National Security Council with op- 
tions to force a Soviet retreat: a buildup 
of U.S. naval forces in the Caribbean; 
breaking off U.S.-Soviet talks on demili- 
tarizing the Indian Ocean and on force 
reductions in Central Europe; highly 
visible offers of the sale of Western 
arms to Communist China. Eventually, 
if there is no Soviet backdown, Wash- 
ington could clamp down on U.S. ex- 
ports of high technology desperately 
wanted by Moscow. 


That is only the start of what Brze- 
zinski wants. Spotlighting the contradic- 
tory advice that Carter has received 
from Vance and Brzezinski ever since he 
became president, Brzezinski is making a 
strong case for Carter to go beyond the 
Soviet combat brigade in his answer to 
Moscow and demand new restraints on 
Cuba’s worldwide subversive role. 

The Brzezinski NSC staff was angry 
with the State Department’s SepL.15 
answer to questions about why another 
OSA-class vessel was being towed from 
the Soviet Union to Cuba (it is now tra- 
versing the Canary Islands). Not' to 
worry, said the department; a “routine^* 
transfer of military equipment. To the 
Brzezinski apparatus, that officialState 
Department reply undermined the for- 
mal U.S. protest to the Kremlin last De- 
cember over the dispatch to Cuba of 
Soviet arms, including iVUG23 aircraft.* ' 
Contradictory advice has mark^ 
every step of Jimmy Carter's foreigor 
policy course, with the president more 
often than not siding with Vance’s State 
Department The importance of how he 
reacts in the days ahead to the expected 
Soviet refusal to remove its coml»t bri- 
gade from Cuba dwarfs past choices.- 
Boldness could redeem the United 
States, however belatedly, in the strug- 
gle with Soviet power; too much cau- 
tion will confirm the U.S. failure of 
wiIL Almost incidentally. Carter's slen- 
der chances for a 'second term will 
hang in the balance ' ' ' * 7 
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James Reston ' . 

Hidden messages in polite pronouncement, 


The United States and the Soviet 
Union are getting into a tight and 
even dangerous corner over that 
Soviet “combat brigade” in Cuba. 
President Carter has been using 
very ireful words to express his 
concern, but it is important to know 
what they mean. 

“We do have the right," he said 
the other day. “t» insist that the 
Soviet Union respect our interests 
and our concerns if the Soviet Union 
expects us to respect their sensibil* 
ities and their concerns. Otherwise; 
the relations between our two coun- 
tries will be adversely affected." 

This is polite language, but as i un* 
derstand it what it means is this: 

1. Washington would prefer to 
avoid a major confrontation on this 
issue which has now become a sub- 
ject of public and political dispute in 
the United States, and which if not 
resolved quickly will have serious 
consequences neither side wants, t 

2. If the Soviet Union will not “re- 

spect our interests and concerns” in 
the Western Hemisphere, the United 
States will not respect the Soviet 
Union’s “sensibilities” in Eastern 
Europe and elsewhere. ^ / ‘ 

i. this does not mean rejecting 
the Second Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Treaty between the U.S. and the 
U3.S.R. — though the Senate of the 
United Statesjwill make its own judg- 
ment on the confirmation of that 
treaty — but it does mean that the 
United States will take counter-meas- 
ures aiong-the borders of the 


Union if Moscow insists on defying 
U.S. concern about Cuba. 

4. Specifically, if Moscow insists 
on causing Washington trouble in 
Cuba, Washington will step up its 
propaganda and its economic ap- 
peals to the communist countries of 
Eastern, Europe, to the restless Uk- 
rainians, and other nationalities 
within the:U3.S.R., and if necessary 
■ — though the Carter administration 
doesn’t want to play this card to 
increase U.SJ,trade with China^and 
in the extremity, even to give more 
economic, technological and partic- 
ularly military aid to Peking. 

The-Soviet presence in Cuba is 
probably greater than any estimates 
made public so far. U.S. secret intelli- 
gence estimates are as follows^. . 

1. "The Soviet contingent in Cuba is 
the largest outside the Warsaw or 
Eastern European Communist pact: 
not merely a "combat brigade" of 
3,000, but overall, 10,000 to 13,500. ; 

2. Also, according to U.S. intelli- 
gence estimates, there are 4.000-5,500 
Soviet military personnel in Cuba — 
2,000-3,000 in a ground forces- bri- 
gade, 500 to 1,000 in a military assist- 
ance group, and 1,500 in an 
intelligence collection installation 
at Lourdes — the largest known 
Soviet intelligence organization out- 
side the U.S3.R. 

3. Soviet pilots were integrated 
into the Cuban Air Force in 1976 and 
1978 as substitutes for Cuban pilots 
deployed to Africa, though no Sovier 
pilots have been observed by _U.S._ 

intelligence’agents in this role since 
August of 1978. * ■ 

4. Soviet economic assistances to 
Cuba has quadrupled sinced974, and 
amounted to a record high of S3 bil- 
lion in 1978, about one-fourth* of the 
total Cuban Gross National Product. 

Carter has been reporting about 
all this to the leaders of the Con- 
gress, buttrying to keep the problem 
from gening out of hand. He met the 
other day privately with Secretaries 
Vance and Brown, Brrezinski of the 
National Seturity Council. Senators 
Goldwater, Stennis, Baker of Tennes- 
see, and Jody Powell, among others. 

He began by telling them, that 
even in the early 1960s, President 
Kennedy, Secretary of , Defense 
McNamara and Nelson Rockefeller 
had made public statements that the 
Soviets had “combat troops" in Cuba. 
'The president asserted flatly, accord- 
ing tq se:Veral. witnesses at the meet- 


on Cuba 

ing, ihat the Soviets hadv‘lied to j 
him’* about the “combat nature” of j 
the Soviet troops in Cuba, but he did ! 
not say what he might ^do if the 
Soviet troops were not removed. : ; ■ 

It was clear, however, at least to i 
the politicians in that meeting, that 
Carter felt he had . to get some kind 
of cooperation from the Soviets 
, about their troops in Cuba, or that 
he had to act against them, in ways 
he refused to discuss. . 

What is not clear is whether Secret • 
tary of State Vance, the president, or ^ 
anybody else in the administration ’ 
has told SovietjVmbassador Dobry- 
nin or any other Soviet official that 
the Cuban problem is loitering down 
into a major crisis In U5.-Soviet rela- 
tions. 

Vance is trying to cool the prob- 
lem. But the president is clearly in 
deep political trouble^ with the first j 
test against Kennedy coming up 
next month in Floridar where the ! 
anti-Castro Cuban voters are likely ’ 
to be a major faction in the vote.-. 

It is very awkward, in this situa- 
tion. for either of the major nuclear 
powers to withdraw from a public 
dispute which might hav& been i 
avoided by a little forethought and 
common sense. But both are now ; 
drifting into deeper waters. The j 
Soviets are insisting that they have a 
right to establish their power in the 
Western Hemisphere in: defiance of ■ 
the Monroe Doctrine, while insist- 
. ing that the United States has no 
right to intrude upon the Soviet 
spheres of influence on its borders 
under the Brezhnev Doctrine,- * - * 

; So both sides are in a pickle. The 
^viet argument will not be accepted 4 
by the American people, and cer- 
tainly not by the politicians running 
for the presidency. Some compro- . 
raise will have to be found, or there 
is no doubt that tarter will interfere 
in Moscow’s sensitive areas of East- » 
em Europe and evert China, unless j 
Moscow pays attention to Washing - 1 
ton’s -political sensitivities in Cuba i 
and* elsewhere in -the Western Hemi- j 
sphere,. ^ a I 
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George W. Ball 


Diplomatic Grandstanding 


To an ancient participant in the Cuban 
missile crisis, the current brouhaha over 
troops in Cuba recalls Karl Marx's apho- 
rism about Napoleon HI that history in- 
variably repeats itself, ‘the first time as 
tragedy, the second as farce.*' 

Our predicament 17 years ago v/as^ 
unquestionably high drama; the Soviet 
missiles on the soil of Cuba were being, 
targeted on our cities. But the sudden 
discovery of 2,000 or 3,000 Soviet troops 
is clearly a farcical echo. What possible 
threat could such a Graustarkian army 
pose for America unless-^and this is 
ways a danger-^he customs guards in 
Miami should be out on strike? 

In 1902 we were able to negotiates sa^ 
isfactory solution to the Cuban misBiie 
crisis because both the executive and 
Congress behaved with grave respond 
bility. Today— as so often happens in a 
campaign year— we hear the authentic 
voice of radio's famous Senator Qaghom 
bellowing from Capitol Hflh “Damn it, 
sir, what are -all them evil Roosians and 
pesky Cubans doin* off our shores? Drive 
’em into the sea, I say.” 

It all began when the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relatioos Committee felt 
compelled to prove his toughness of 
fiber to the Idaho electorate fay telling 
the world not only that Soviet combat 
units were in Cuba but that, unles s they 
were pulled out, the Senate would not 
rati^^ SALT H That inspired a vigorous 
competition in senatorial demarches, 
with Sea Henry Jackson outrunning the 
field by demanding not only the removal^ 
of the Soviet brigade but also all groimd- 
attack aircraft. Nor should the Russian s- 
be permitted to provide Cuba any new 
submarines or naval forces. .What he 
meant, he explained on televisioa was 
that the United Statesshould not permit 


the creation of a ‘‘Fortress Cuba**— a baf- 
fling thought since a fortress is, by defr 
nitioa a defensive position and no one is 
yet proposing an invasion- Finally, Henry 
Kissinger, the inventor of linage, sug- 
gested that we use the occasion to re- 
quire the Soviets to stop employing 
Cuban surrogates, and generally shape 
up. It was the kind of proposal I always 
find confusing/since I was taught as a 
lad in Iowa that “linkage** was another 
name for “baloney.” and I have seen 
nothing since then to change that view. 

Unhappify, this cacophony of congres- 
sional bluster, with its thunder and iigh^ 
ning— and particularly its windr-could 

' The writer teas formerly under- 
secretary of state, 

be interpreted only as an ultimatum. 
Either the Soviets took their troops out 
of Cuba or the United States would com- 
mit some undefined unpleasantness. The 
net effect was to violate every rule of 
diplomatic tactics. It converted a matter 
of purely symbolic interest into an issue 
of substance. It put the Soviets in a posi- 
tion where they could retreat only with 
loss of face. (Who thinks the current 
Soviet leaders have forgotten Khrush- 
chev lost his job for withdrawing his mis- 
siles und^ pressure of the American 
“quarantine”?) It confirmed the growing 
suspicion of our friends in other capitals 
that our foreign policy is idiosyncratic 
and, hence, unreliable Finally, we fell 
into the trap of making public demands 
had no^ear plans for enforcing; / ^ ' 
• What happens now? Of course, the 
Senate could refuse to« ratify S^T JL 
. and we could even block trade with the 
Soviet Union, but if Moscow should still 
persist in leaving its twps in‘ place. 


what then? Who wants to stand “eyeball 
to eyeball** over such a peripheral issue? 

It is not even clear what action we i 
wish the Russians to take. This is not a t 
new problem, only a newly discovered 
one. Without doubt, a substantial num- 
ber of Soviet troops have been in Cuba 
for years. Thus, the narrow issue Is not. 
the fact that Soviet forces are there but> 
that they are in what is technically de- 
scribed as a “combat mode”— a distinc- 
tion more metaphysical than real, since 
no one seems to know whom they would 
be likely to combat So what should the 
Russian soldien do? Change their uni* 
forms? Break up their brigade forma* 
tion? Take Cuban citizenship? It is remir 
niscent of earlier disputes when we was- 
ted endless hours s^gumg whether par- 
ticular weapons were “offensive” or “de- 
fen^ve” or whether American millt^ 
advisers in Vietnam were performing 
combat roles when they flew on boml^ 
ing missions with Vietnamese crews» 

The basic weakness of our position Is 
that we now maintain over 5,000 military 
personn^ in Turkey, as well as a small 
number in Norway, and, until recently, 
we had over hOOO in Iran-^li countries 
not 90 miles from the Soviet border but 
contiguous to it Moreover, we have over 
2,000 troops in C^ba at Guantanama , 

No doubt the Soviets would be quite 
prepared to swap the withdrawal of 
their troops in Cuba for our agreement 
to puli ours out of the NATO countries 
on their border. But does anyone think, 
that would be a good bargain? 

! -DammiC ays Senator Claghoni, “tcfl 
' them pestiferous Cubans and Roosiane 
that they got to clear out of that little 
land instantly. We've got the guns and, if 
they don’t actfastr well show ’em; we*lt 
shoot ourselva in the foot” 
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^Vashingtbn "(News; Bureau)— 
President Carter told a group of i 
editors, in remarks released by the.Y 
; White House yesterday, that he • 

‘ would, ‘‘take appropriate action’* if ! : 
the Soviet Union insists on keeping 
a combat brigade of 2,000 to 3,000 * 
Russian troops deployed in Cuba. | 
.. Carter declined to say specifically I 
what action he would order, contending 
that to do so would be 'inappropriate'- . 
while the high-level talks between Secre- 
tary of State Vance and Soviet Ambassa- 
doc* Anatoly Dobrynin on the troops*, 
^ue were still under way,: 

‘ But in a separate meeting with the' ' 
same group of editors on Friday, Zbtg- . 
niew Brzezinski, the President's national: 

security advise^ appeared to rule out 
-Ihe iise of military force by the United 
r States, stating that "it is a political prob- 
;lem, and we will seek a political solu-' 
^ tion to it," V r 


not acceptable and that we wou]d be 
working with the Soviet Union to 
change the situation in a manner that 
would be acceptable to us,V Cater said, 
"If this effort should unsuccessful, then 
I would have to take appropriate action, 
and I think, to go further into detail 
than that would be inappropriate." 

Carter set no timetable for resolving 
the issue through negotiation, except to 
say, **ril have to make a judgment on 
what to do about it within the near fu- 
ture." 

‘‘Copout" to reject SALT-2 ... 

Brzezinski sought to separate 'the 
troops issue from othe^U.S.:Soviet deali 
ings, pailicualr on the strategic arms 


limitation treaty (SALT-2) pending be. 
lore the Senate, arguing that it would be 
a ‘copouf for the Senate to reject the 
' treaty on the Basis of tJie troop issue. 

• In rejecting SALT, we punish our- 
selves as much, if not more- than we 
mu***? U«>ioit.'’ Braeainski 

?u o impose a real cost on 

ine Soviet Union for its disregard of our 
interests if we reject SALT," . • i 

The administration not only faces a 
problem in the Senate, where members 
of both parties have said that SaCT' 2 
would not be ratified unless- the troops 
issue is resolved, but among the public 
at large, where there is strong sentiment 
for Carter, to demand that the Soviets 
. get the combat brigade out of Cuba. . 


-Situation Is "Unacceptable" ‘ " 
Carter and Brzezinski chose their 
words carefully in addressing the issue 
of Soviet troops in Cuba, making it clear 
..that the United States regards the pres- ^ 
ence |6f the Soviet combat brigade in 
Cuba as "unacceptable," but declining to I 
say precisely what Vance is asking the I 
Russians to do about it and what Wash- 
Ington’s response would be if the Sovi- j 
Nets refuse to give any ground in the^^* 
talks, i 

“I said this was a matter of great 
r concern to us, that the status quo was 
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U.S. Options 
limited on 
Cuba Troops 

By Henry S. Bradshcr 

Woshiagtoo Star Staif Writer 

’ The Carter administration is faced 
with severely limited options for. re- 
taliating against the Soviet Union if 
Moscow refuses to give satisfaction 
on its troops iniCuba^Jaccording to 
officials;.. 

The limitations are partly created 
by U.S. apprehension over doing 
anything that might escalate the 
troop issueanto a deterioration of 
Soviet-American relations, worsen- 
ing the wide range of existing prob- 
lems between . the two supe^wers. 
They also arise from difficulties in 
projecting U.S.T)ower around the 
world... ' 

Officials are still hoping to obtain 
satisfaction in the talks that Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus R, Vance has been 
having with Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoly F. Dobnrnin. Vance is sched- 
uled to meet with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei A; Gromyko in New. 
York Thursday*. r -* 

Vance and Dobrynin “are now 
talking about the framework for a 
solution” to the troop problem, an 
official says^ This phase of talks 
began last^X^ursday, following four^ 
meetings to explore the problem. 

The administration’s goal of 
changing the combat status of the 
2,000 to 3,000 Soviet troops has been 
carefully distinguished from sa)1ng 
the troops themselves must leave It 
has left room for a solution that 
might only require them to give up 
theirtanksandartillery.-'^^ 

This gets into the cloudy question * 
of what Is a substantive change in 
the situation, which Carter has said 
he is determined to achieve, and:- 
what is merely a cosmetic change; 
which he has promisedLCongress he 
will not accept. - - 

Is turning over the unit’s heavy 
armaments to the Cubans a substan- 
tive or a cosmetic change> 

Some officials., who see this as the 
most likely achievable result of the 
diplomatic efforts, argue that it 
would be a real solution. But others 
fear that it would be denounced on 
Capitol Hill as merely cosmetic be-^ 
cause the weapons would still be us^" 
ably close at hand. . v , > 


Having the Soviets ship the weap- 
ons home, the way Soviet missiles v 
were taken out of Cuba 1962 in view i 
of U.S. Navy reconnaissance planes, 
is not a very workable solution. The i 
Soviet Union provides tanks and ! 
artillery to the Cuban armed forces, ■ 
and there is no limit on how many ^ 
< weapons they hold. . 

The most obvious result of a fail- 
ure to obtain satisfaction would be 
the rejection by the U.S. Senate of I 
the new strategic arms limitations i 
treaty, SALT IL A number of senators 
have made their votes contingent 
upon getting, rid of the combat ^i- 
gadc. _ ; ^ , 

The posmble failure of SALTis not ' 
categorized by the administration as < | 
retaliation, although some members 
of Congress who-were already ' 
skeptical of the treaty would put it in . 
that category. Despite the combat 
brigade problem, the administration f 
continues to argue that SALT is in I 
the U-S::interest and should not be j 
linked to this issue. ^ , j: 

One of the ideas for retaliation 
that has cropped up in public discus- 
sion is the placing of y.S. troops that 
are as sensitive to the Soviet Union . 
as are Soviet troops in Cuba: 

This is considered a non-starter by 
most officials. “It makes no sense,” ^ 
6ne commented. The problems in- 
clude congressional reluctance to 
make new commitments of U.S. 
troops abroad and a lack of countries- 
that are willing to provide bases for . 
y.S. forces. 

^ U5. Troops Abroad 

Since World War II, the United 
States has had troops in some areas-: 
sensitive to the Soviets, such as- 
South Korea. During the 1950s.~ U3^ 
troops went into other countries like 
Turkeyand Pakistan as part of eneir- 
cling theSoviets with air ba^s, mis^ ' 

. siles and monitonngsites.::.."rj, 

"’.^But" the ‘Americans are now back" 
out of Pakistan and other countries 
like Irani Opportunities for U 3. mili- 
tary^ bases abroad are-contracting;, 
not expanding. - - 

' The United States might increase 
“tfie’^number of militar 3 rpersonnel ar| 
its base at Guantanamo Bay in east- i 
era Cuba: At present there are about ' 
as many. Americans there as Soviets - 
in the combat brigade. "" 

- Theirs. Navy, which uses Guan- 
tanamevas a naval readiness testings 
and training base, has little need for 
more personnel there; however. And 
more U.S. troops on American terri-: 
tory in the Caribbean — the Virgin 
Islands and Puerto Rico — would do 
nothing to offset the growing dan--;, 
ger of. Cuban influence-and even 
intervention in independent Carib- . 
beanrmini-states. ' - . « ..A 

TJft administration is’ presently.*;^ 


undecided whether to waive a con- 
gressional limitation on trade with 
the Soviet Union that is tied to Jew- 
ish emigration. That decision on 
granting Moscow “most-favored na- 
tion” concessions, meaning a lower- 
ing of trade barriers, could be influ- 
enced by the troop problem. 

A decision had been expected 
soon, but it might be put off. At one i 
time the administration intended to i 
grant the concessions to China and 
the Soviets together to avoid worsen- 
ing Moscow relations by appearing 
to favor Peking. This link was 
broken last month, reducing pres- 
, sureto decide. 

The administration could also 
exert pressure on private banks to 
cut their loans to the Soviet Union. 

V The Soviets are already borrowing 
■J in. Western Europe to cover existing 
debt payments, and they need more 
credits. But the banks are hard to 
control, and so long as the Kremlin 
has access to European money it can 
• getalong without New York’s. . - 

The same argument applies to ef- 
forts to restrict the transfer of ad- / 
-vaheed technology and industrial 
equipment. 

There are already strong voices iri 
the administration arguing for | 
tighter controls on the grounds that I 
the United States is contributing to ^ 
Soviet military strength. But, aside 
from major bureaucratic problems, 
here in implementing controls, 
there is the leakage of technology . 
through other countries. U.S. firms 
end up complaining that they ^ose 
”the¥usiness to forei^ers. while the^ 
Soviets stiU get most of what they^ 

: want ’ ■ '■ • 

:• Several times m recent years sug-j 
gestions have been floated in Wash- : 
ington that the United States use its 
position as the^ main world supplier, 
of grain to bring pressure on the,. 
Soviet Union, a major importer:.: * 
But every time- the suggestion: 
comes ap. it is buried under U5. po-‘ 
Utical and economic realities. Mid-- 
western farmers, who are now 
producing another bumper crop, de-i 
pend on Soviet purchases to keep 
their prices up. No president has 
,^been able or willing tor challenge 
^ that connection. % ; : j 

’ In addition, .the United States de - 1 
■ pends on its agricultural exports to4 
pay for a major part of its-imports of j 
oil and other thin^. Cutting off the : 
Soviet money would worsen the aW 
ready difficult American foreign^ 
trade position. Vr t j 
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erate major consequences in Moscow. 

Some high administration officials 
who advocate tough action against the 
Russians are dissenters from this line 
of thought. These officials argue that 
tough action would permit a politi- 
cally strengthened Carter to tell the 
Senate that the Russian brigade has 
been neutralized, and to ask for the 
approval of SALT. 

The problem is that U.S. compensa- 
tory actions could generate an even 
snronger anti-Soviet climate at home as 
even deeds from the Kremlin. An ac- 
tion and reaction cycle of this sort 
would certainly ^ doom the SALT 
treaty, in the view of e.xperienced ob-; 
servers of the Senate. 

More than that, such a cycle of chal- 
lenge and response can feed upon it- 
self in a free-for-all U.S. election seak- 
son which coincides with a period of 
leadership transiUon in the Soviet Uw, 
ion. At that point, the argument overi 
2.800 troops will have generated ten- 
sions and troubles far more serious^ 
than anyone foresaw- at its outset- 
three weeks ago.. 
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Byrd Says Arms Pact Could Still Be Acted on in ’ 


I 


By CHARLES MOHR 

special to 'P m York TIsms 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 22 ^ Senator 
Robert C. Byrd, the majority leader, said 
today that the Senate could complete ac- 
tion on the strategic arms limitation 
treaty with the Soviet Union this year, but . 
be warned that a delay until ne^ year 
<*could very result in the defeat of 
the treaty.*’ 

A number of other senators and mem- 
bers oLthe Senate staff believe it is io- 
creasicgly doubtftil that the nuclear arms 
treaty can be brought to a vote this year 
ornexL x 

There is disagreement as to whether 
the treaty can either achieve the two- 
thirds majority necessary for Senate ap- 
poval or be brou^ to a vote;. 

At his regular we^y news conference 
"today, Mr. Byrd said there was ’^plenty of 
time” for the Senate to debate and to act 
on the arms treaty this year. But in con- 
trast to his earlier predictions that the 
Senate could do so and adjourn before 
Thanksgiving, the West Virginia Demo- 
crat said today: ‘'We can be in session 
after Thanksgiving and will be if neces- 
sary. We may have to be here to Christ- 
mas.” 

Senator Byrd’s optimism appeared to 
be based on another statement that full, 
floor debate of the treaty should require 
less than six weeks. 

Some Senate sources said chat they had 
doubts about that estimate and could see 
problems for the treaty even if the debate 
was compressed. 

Senator Byrd avoided giving a direct 
answer when asked whether he believed 
the Senate would approve the treaty even 
i f President Carter failed to persuade the 
Soviet Union to withdraw what has been 
described as a brigade of combat troops 
from Cuba. • 

Stating a personal view. Senator Byrd 
said, ”I don't believe the treaty should be 
held hostage to the Cuban situation,” 
adding that it woold damage American 
interests to defeat the treaty solely be- 


cause of the Soviet troop presence in 

Cuba. - . ,1 

However, Senate sources said that it | 

was unlikely that Senator Frank Church, t 
Democrat of Idaho and chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, would per- ; 
mit Ae committee to begin voting on the 
treaty until the White House has made 
public the details of any “^iution” of 
the troop issue reached with the Soviet 
Union. Although Senator Church favors 
the treaty, he believes It would be d^ 
feated if brought to the floor before the 
troop question is resolved. 

As of now, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is scheduled to begin its "mark 
up” of the treaty on Oct. 8. The marking 
up process, which will Involve the com- 
mittee voting on amendments, reserve - 1 
tions an d understandings affecting the ! 
treaty, is expected m take ab^ 

weeks. Another week may be used la the 
preparation and printing of majority and 
mixiority reports. 

If those time estimates are correct, die 
treaty could not reach the Senate floor 
until about OcL 29. Because the Senate 
will recess for almost a week for Thanks- 
giving, there would be a maximum of 
seven weeto available lor debate and vot- 
ing on amendments in the full Senate. 

However, that time could be eaten into i 
if vital energy legislation and spendh^ 
measures are not all completed within 
the next five weeks. 

There is no mechanical or parliameo- 
try impediment to voting on the 
early in the next sesskm of Congress, tmi 
Republicaxl and some Dcmocratici 
sources argued, “you can forget about 

SALTunlessthereisavQtethisyeaf.**^ - 

Senator Byrd said at bis news co ato - 

ence today that if the treaty wae^ over 
to next year it was likely to “get cin^ 1 
up in the emodca of the Pre sl de n t i ai elec- 
tiro campaign” and t ha t s udid e U y cwiid 
•*veryweil”kUllL 
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H8 Says Brigade Reflects ‘Pattern 
of Disregard’ of U.S. Interests 


By BEILNAUD GWERTZMAN 

SfKlal laT&iMoYMiTIaa 

WASHINGTON, S«pt 71 — ZWgnlew 
BReztnsU, Prsidot Carter's oatioaatl 
security adviser, says tbat the reported 
Soviet combat bri^de in Cuba stems 
titan a Soviet “pattern of disregard** for- 
Americah interests and be warns of pa»> 
sible retaliation U the Russians fail to 
cooperate in tiodiag a sotution.- 
There: wafr no. farther wotd.oo a 
mula to settle the pToblemi butthaState 
Department said Secreury of State 
Cyrus R. Vance would mert with Foreign 
Minister Andrei A. Gromyko of the Soviet 
Union in New York Thanday. Untibnow, 
Mr. Vande bas been talking with Ambas- 
sador .Anatoly F. Dobiynin. 

Senate approval of the arms treaty 
with Moscow bas been imperiled by the 
issue. Senator Robert C. Bjntl of West 
Virginia, the majority leader, said today 
that action on the treaty could be com- 
pleted this year, but that delay till next 
year could result in its defeaL Others in 
the Senate consider it increasingly doubt- 
ful that {he treaty can be brou^t to a 
vote this yearor next. [Pages.] 

Mr. Briesinskl, to an interview with 
editors yestci^y that wan seleHued ^ 
the White House today, said the issue of 
the brigade was “a sertoos problem In 
Soviet-Amerlcan relations,’* and he re-^ 
newed the White House assertion thatun-' 
specified aedonc woold be taken if the: 
status of the brigade was not altered. 

Mr. Brzeziiiski, in discussing possible; 
retallation,~stemingly ruled <xit a mlU> 
tary r espa ns e to the prea e aca of the 
Soviet brigade in Cuba. In answer to a 
question, be appeared to tUaisats the 
curtailment of grain sales to the Soviet 
Union. “We do not think that dM profit- 
able respo m e to the Soviet Union is one 
which invtdves shooting oneself In the. 
footinthesamepipc^“hesaid. 


Admlnistation officials said no deci- 
sions bad bm reached so far on how to 
respond in ease the talks were unsuceess- 
fui.‘ The Administration is awaiting a 
sponse to ideas given by Mr. Vance to 
Ambassador Dobnmin oo Thursday. 

But officials said that Mr. B r a asin ki 
and hiSALides had raised the poesibility of 
t.-<iring actions that would be as upsetting 
to Soviet political sensitivtties as the 
Soviet presence in Cuba is to the United 
SUtes. These would include a closer 
American relationship with China, end- 
ing the poUqr of evcnhandednesa with 
both Moscow and Peking in trade and; 
other matters. It might mean also e» 
couiaging West European countries to 
sell military equipment to China. At tba 
moment, the United SUtes is showing 
difference to such s a les . 

Problam for Both Coonerta Is Seen- 
“We coosider this to be a serious prob- 
lem, wfaidi we want to solve because we 
think it is a problem both for us and for 
the Soviet Union, and we want to solve it 
in a way which is re^onsive to our genu- 
ine, and we feel, legitimate concerns,’* 
Mr. Brzezinskisaid. 

“ We feel that this respect for our genu- 
ine legitimate concerns bas to be an intn. 
gid part of any enduring relatioaahlp and, 
precisely because we feel that way, we 
respect the Soviet desire that we be re- 
spectful of th^ interests and sensitivi- 
ties, but' it is not going to be aooa-way . 
street’’ 

On the issue of Unking the issue of 
Soviet troops to Senate approval of the 
strategic arms treaty, Mr. Brzezioski 
said the Americaos bad to competa with 
the Russtana.and to reject the treaty 
would be “a copANit from the world of 
c o pp6titioo»** 

rejecting SALT/ we punish our* 
selves as much* i! not more than we pun- 
ish the Soviet Union,” he said. **We do not 
impose a real cost on the Soviet Union for 
its disregard of our interests if we reject 
SALT.” ^ 

Mr. Brzezxnski’rcommetxts were oxv 
sistent with those made by President Car* 
ter m a grtnip of Ccngressiocal leaders on 
Thursday axid by the White House spokes- 
man, JoJy Pow^. But Mr. Vance has 
carefully limited his fewpuMieremarks 
on the subject to concemover the brigade 
and has seemed to seek to. limit' the de^ 
bate to that sub ject.^*;:^, i ^ T 

Mr, BrresinsM said the presence of a 
Soviet combat brigade in the Western 
Hemisphere ”ts not .an acceptable an 
rangementfOrus.” 

^*Moreover, that briga^ is present in m 
country vddch itself is using force around 
^ the world to promote its own ideological 
aspirations and uses that force occa^oo4 
ally, directly, or indirectly, against our 
interests,” he said. ”Aod finally that 
country is sponsored^ su ppo r ted by the 
Soviet Union and acts a a proxy for Soviet 
political and foreign policy objecttvesJ!!: ^ i 


Mr. Brzezinski said the U^ted Statesi 
was not trying to humiliate the Russians 
but ‘"we see this as a serious problem ini 
American-Soviet relations which has 
arisen as a consequence of a pattern of 
disregard for our interests.” 

The Soviet Union says that the brigade, 
believed to be made up of 2,000 to 3,000 
soldiers, serves only in a military traii>- 
ing role, but Mr, Brzezinski said the force! 
has ”a definite oombet character and 
capability.” He left open the possibility 
that the force might have p e rform ed 
other functioos, including acting as a 
demonstration unit for the Cuban mili- 
tary. 

West European View Dismissed 
it scoffed at reports that West Euro- 
peans were disturbed by the way the 
United States had handlM the problem, 
saying that they would have been equally 
}x^et if the United States had sought a 
dramatic confrontatioo. 

Mr. Brzezioski’s tone and approach un- 
derscored the continuing differences of 
approach within the Administratioa. He 
regards the Soviet brigade as part of a 
l^er problem of Soviet ags^v^ve ac- 
tivity around the world, inscnsittve to 
American interests. The Sute Depart- 
ment tends to look at issues in greater 
isoladoir and to see the brigade quotion 
in less uxiiversal terms* 

Pxesident Carter, in a separate inter- 
-view with editors, repeated thatihe issue 
was ”of great concern to us” and that 
”the status quo was not acceptable.” 

If the effort to achieve a diplomatic 
solution was unsuccessful, **then 1 would 
Jiave to uke appropriate acttoo,” he said, 
but he declined to be more sptdfie* 
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Are the Russians . 
Outspending U.S. 

On Weapons? j 

Differing Views on the Defense Budget Could Affect SALT Aireement | 


- ByRICHAitSBURT - 


WASHINGTON — Last Tuesday. Senator Sam Nunn, 
the reigning Congressional expert <» military aHalrs, deliv- 
ered a gloomy message. After giving his colleagues a batch 
of complicated graphs and statistics, the Georgia Democrat 
announced that over the past decade, the Soviet Union had 
outspent the United Sutes for military forces by $104 billion. 

The Carter Administration’s ori^al defense budget re- 
quest totalled $135 billion and this was “a large sura of 
money, . . "Mr. Nunn acknowledged. But he argued that the 
1980 Penugon budget “is less in real dollars than the de- 
fense budget of 1965, after inflation is taken into account.’^ 
In almost every category -- troops, ships, submarines and 
fighter planes the United Sutes was planning to buy | 
fewer weapons than it pmduced.lS.yeats ago.^Mr. Nunn’s I 
statistics showed Moscow's military effort had consistently 
grown since 1965; to a defense budget as much as SO percent 
greater than Mr. Carter was requesting. Spending 11 or 12 
percent of its gross national product annually for defense, aa 
compared with less than 5 percent for the United Sutes, 
Moscow was on the verge of achieving a real degree of mill* 
tary superiority in both nuclear suid conventional forces. (At 
the official exchange rate, the 500 billion ruble Soviet G.N.P. [ 
would equal $894 billion, compared with the $1.7 trillion 
United Sutes G.N.P.) 

,Mr. Nunn’s sutistlcs seemed persuasive. The Senate 
agPied to add $4 biUion to the Administration’s 1980 budget, 
which the Administration was ready to take, and to increase 
the 1981 and 1982 Penugon budgeU by a full 5 percent, which 
the Administration didn’t want. At first. Secretary of 
fense Harold Brown said that the 5 percent increases were 
not needed to maintain the military balance with Mosctw. 

But evidently reacting to Mr. Nunn’s clout in the debate oveP 
the strategic arras treaty, Mr. Brown changed his tune later 
and told the Foreign Relations Committee that future in- 
creases in the Penugon budget beyond 3 percent would not 
beruledottt. " , 

Mr. Nunn’s influence, however, apparently did not ex- 
tend to the House Appropriations Committee. In contrast to 
the Senate, it cut Mr. Carter’s 1980 request by $2.4 billion. 
The action laid the groundwork for a Congressional debau 
on defense spending whose outcome later this year could 
determine the fate of the SALT treaty. Underlying the Pen- 
ugon budget debate was a still more contro v e r sial ques- 
tion: Was the United SUtes, as Senator Nunn charged, 
really falling behind in the spending race with Moscow? . 

Many listeners found Mr. Nuim’s case for increasing | 
military spending convincing because, for the most part, he { 
relied on the Administration’s own figures. However, critics 
of official estimates of the Soviet military effort argue that 
these should be approached with great caution. Analysts in 
organixatlons supporting arms control, such as the Cenur 
for Defense Information, make tlw following points: 


• Soviet spending figures are 

Sutes, the Soviet Union unveils an annual mllit^ budgec 
Last year, Moscow said it planned to spend rou^y “ 
much M the United Sutes for defense. 
gence analysts have never taken Soviet 
urea seriously, arguing that Moscow regularly Mdw vas 
amouno for lu military In budgeo for science and i^ uc ^ 
Accordingly, the Central Intelligence Agency has develop^ 
a complex — and controversial — system of estimates, fa 
essence. It compiles Ustt of new Soviet wea^M 
calcuUtes how much these arras would 
United SUtes. Whileiu proponentt argue th« ^ 
gives a good picture of the Soviet economy’s mih^ 

Li. criti^ntend that It exaggerates ac^ i 

example, because its labor cosu are much lower than to ^ 
United Sutes. Moscow is able to 

less “You can bet that It doesn’t cost the Soviets $1 million 

to build a tank like it does here,” said one resear^. 

• While there is Httle disagreement that th^ 
effort is expan din g, Defense Secretary Brown and other Ade 
ministrati^ffltials point out that the So^et 
cope with the Chinese miUtary threat as weU as vrtth W^ 
erTpower. Indeed, recent (;.IA 
muchof the recent growth In the sire of the Soviet Ar^^ 
be accounted for by the buUdup along the 2,000-mile borfw 
vrtth rhina. other officials argue that it Is a mstake. in look- 
ing at the East-West military balance, to only focus on tte 
two superpowers. These analysu contend thaw In combing 
milltaw b^geu, the 15 members of the North Atlantic 
Troty OrgaSratlon still are outspending the seven coua- 

tries of the Soviet-led Warsaw Pact. ^ ^ 

• Critics of Sovlet-American spending comparisons 
also argue that while Moscow appears to use itt nuli^ 
budget to build mom. the United Sutes has tned to build 
^tter weapons. Thus Mr. Brown has repeatedly told sen^ 
tors that American defense policy relies on wperior tec^ 
no”^ to deter large-scale conflict rather t^ tri^g to 
match the Soviet Union “man lor man, or tank f or U^ ■ 

This said. Mr. Nuim did appear to reflect a grorog ot- 
sensus in defense circles that the mUitary balance is til^ ^ 
toward Moscow. ' 

that while maintaining its edge m mmy a^, 

the Soviet military is catching up with the West m technical 
orowess. Thus, despite the controversy over spending com- 
parisons. there was little dissent with 
^t last week that “a reasonable worl(^de ^ , 

exists because of our past efforts, but unless we act faafcW ■’ 
increase our efforts, the difference in current Mlect would 

soon be'rellected in an unaccepuble imbalance.’ 


• • 
A 
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CHARLESTON, S.C — Americans 
should be concerned about what action 
the Government will take to offset the 
Soviet Union’s large-scale military 
buildup in both nuclear and conven- 
tional forces. As I observe the SALT 
process, I conclude that the odds of 
providing for an adequate defense and 
encouraging incemationai subility 
would be enhanced by rejection of 
SALT II and its protocoL At the same 
time, I suggest that we accelerate ef- 
forts toward achieving g«iuine nu- 
clear disannamenL 

It is not the eamlusion of the Soviet 
Backfire bomber or the problems of 
compliance. verlHcation that ccmcem : 
me. Nor am: I deeply disturbed by 
some inequity in numbers. I am con-«- 
cemed about the principle that the ' 
Russians be allowed 308 SS-18 heavy, 
missile launchers as we are prohibited 
from developing a similar capability.. 
But my major concern is the restraint 
impc»ed by the treaty and paniculaziy 
the protocol on the exploitation of our 
technology---- an area where we have 
been pre-eminenL. 

Restraints on technology force us to 
follow a pattern thaLwill probably not 
be the most economical way to provide 
a deterrent to nuclear war/ Without 
Che restrictions of the treaty and its 
protocol, a more effective and prob- 
ably less-expensive system could be 
developed 1^ the use of the now-re- . 
strained cruise-missile technology, the 
development of mobile land-based 
missiles, and the d^loyment of more, 
launchers at sea. 

Future Federal ^ budgets will be ~ 
strainefl because of the energy crisis^ 
likely persistent inflation, and the ris- 
ing cost of our ^^elfare state.*’ So, 
inevitably, znilitaxy budgets will be 


Reject SALT, 

But Seek Genuine 
Nuclear Dis^mament 


By WflUam C. Westmoreland 


under ectreme pressure. Therefore, a 
national strategy must be developed 
that will prcMde adequately for our 
defense and be prepared to protect our 
global interest at lowest cost. The cur- 
rent treaty will not satisfy that re- 
quirement. . 

I doubt that our political system will 
have the wisdom and courage to resist 
the temptation to substitute SALT 11 
. for the cost of providing an adequate 
defense posture. Our political democ- 
racy will be more prone to react posU 
tively to global realties if not con- 
strained by an agreement that is more 
cosmetic than constructive. 

Specifically, if SALT H is ratified, 
there will be, and should be^ political 
pressures to go to the limit of the 
agreement. However, that may not 
provide a military capability consis- 
tent with the several threats to our fu- 
ture national’ well-being. Thus, we 
could be competing in an arms race 
within boundaries controlled in consid- 
erable degree by an ajlversary. Full 
flexibility of action will be denied us. 

In this connection, the SALT process 
has admirably served the psychologi- 
gi programs of the S oviet^ Union by 
giving dramatic, visibility worldwide 
to its military mighL V r i ^ 

It should be obvious that there are 
military threats to our national inter- 
est that are more likely than nuclear 
war. There are large and well-armed 
forces of the Warsaw Pact threatening- 
the security of Western Europe and 
our interests there. Our most vulner- 
able area in the long run is the growing 
problem of raw materials to stoke our 
industrial society. Hence, the arena of 
potential’ conflict is global and the 
means of dealing with it involves con- 
ventional military forces ^ land, sea 
and air — coupled with skillful diplo- 
matic action. 


The threat to our economic life is far 
more real than the threat of nuclear 
war or an attack, against Western Eu- 
rope; it is inevitable:^SALT 11 estab- 
lishes an overriding priority to forces 
that could have little influence on 
Soviet initiatives in areas of tradi* 
tion^ ^terest to us. (Witness the most 
recedl^ disclosure, of Soviet troops in 
r.iha f-Thergfore^ In fundina^oro- 
grams to reduce the risks ofliucli 
war, we must not neglect those forces 
that can in fluence a threat to our eco-j 
nomic well-being — forces d5t are 
flexible in their use and become visible 
to both friend and foe. An element of 
Soviet strategy, it seems, is to divert 
us from attending to thatarea. 

Before we can safely disarm, we 
must rearm. Before we dare negotiate i 
further with the Soviet Union, we must 
put ourselves in a stronger military . 

Meanwhile, the Senate should reject 
SALT II and its protocol with a man- 
' date to the Administration to reopen 
;talks designed genuinely to reduce nu- 
clear weapons on an equitable basis. 
.Such an overture could not credibly 
isump us war-mongers. If the Soviet '| 
Union truly wants to decrease the pos- 
sibility of nuclear war; it will accept 
such a proposaLIf not; indeed its Goy— | 
eminent is to- be- viewed with even 

greater suspicion; T " T • 
Concurrently,.^ the S^te - should 
commit itself to sponsoring military 
programs focused on tiie several 
threats facing our nation., V; " : : -[f- ; 

Finally, the Senate should set up » ^ 
watchdog committee to- monitor our 
military capability and report -each 
year to the Administration; and the 
public. ' -- 

Sov1et leaders are using the bargain- 
ingrable as a weapon against us. They 
have been playing games with our 
political democracy and winning. 
Myopic,, vote-begging politicians have 
created for us a perplexing security 
problem. Only^ f^-si^ted sutesmen 
who put the national interest above all. 
else can right thesituation.' -'- 


William C^WestmorelancUM.S. Armyi! 
Ret, commanded United States /brces 
in Vietr^ from lS6^to 1$68 and was [ 
later Chief of Staff of the Army and a I 
member ofU^ Joint Chiefsof Staff: ^ 
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OK ?AGEj23-a 

Soviet slice-by- 


Richard S. Schiveiksr 


The rjr:t:rrr:ed presence of a Sovi- 

cnncn: brij-icle in Cuba ccnfrorts 
:he U.S ’ Uh serious political impii- 
cat'oni vhich may be more sigiiifi* 
cant :han immediate niliCc'.ry 
issues. 

Introduction of Soviet fighting 
forces, augmented by a steady flow 
of sophisticated military equipment, 
raises alarming questions which go 
considerably beyond determining ^ 
Viet motiviations or what the brigade 
might be used for. 

New signs of Soviet adventurism, 
and their timing, inevitably involve 
perceptions of America's willingness 
to make a forthright and sustained 
defense of its vital security interests. 
Moreover, doubts about the adequa« 
cy of our inteHigencs-gathermg ca- 
pabilities have now been increased. 

The Carter Administration con- 
tends that the Soviet brigade, as 
presently configured, poses no immi- 
nent threat to the continental U.S. 
But the absence of a direct military 
threat dees not diminish an unmis- 
takabie poiiCicai challenge. 

In fact, relative trends in the over- 
all U.S.-Soviet military balance 
sharpen the political significance of 
this incident to a greater degree than 
might have been the case several 
years ago. 

At a minimum, the Soviet combat 
presence in Cuba, whatever its po- 
tential operational role, focuses re- 
newed attention on the pattern of the 
Kremlin's growing assertiveness in 
the Caribbean, once an indisputable 
American strat^^ic preserve. 

In recent months, the Russians 
have co.nstructed docks in Cuba for 
non-nuclear submarines, deployed 
two diesel-powered. Foxtrot-class 
submarines, provided high-perform- 
ance, nuclear-capable MIG-23 fight- 
er bombers, and increased the visi- i 
biUcy of their naval forces through- 
out the region. The impact of these 
actions on third parties, friend and 
foe alike, who view the superpower 
balance through their o^wn percep- 
tions, cannot be discounted or min- 
imized. 


PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 
21 September 1979 


slice ‘salaiTii tactics’ 



The nature cf this challenge rs con- 1 
sistent with the Soviet Union's status 
as a global power seeking to expand 
its influence wherever possible at a 
tolerable price. The key question is 
not whether the troop presence actu- 
ally violates previous, though ambig- 
uous, U.S.-Soviet •‘understandings'* 
regarding attempts to convert Cuba 1 
into a Soviet base in the Western 
Hemisphere. Legal technical ities 
notwithstanding, the overriding 
question is what political and strate* ’ 
gic windfall the Soviet Union antici- i 
pates from this action which would 
justify placing at risk such high-pri- 
ority Soviet interests as Senate rati- 
fication of SALT n. 

Soviet military ad'risers and civil- 
ian technicians have long been sta- 
tioned in Cuba, some reportedly with 
specific operational missions, includ- 
ing air defense, necessitated by 
dispatch of Cuban forces to Africa at 
Soviet behest. The introduction of 
combat forces, however, represents 
a new dimension in the pattern of So- 
viet hemispheric penetration. 

Unfortunately, the mi:ied signals 
from the State Department are little 
help when trying to discern whether 
the Soviet trcop deployment is a re- 
cent phenomenon or the result of an 
incremental buildup spanning a dec- 
ade or more. If Soviet combat forces 
at brigade strength, or even their 
command structure, have been sta- I 
tiohed in Cuba for some time, then j 
why was the evidence provided by j 
our intelligence capabilities prior to 
the August 1979 “reassessment" so 
“fragmentaiy," to use Secretary 
Vance’s term? Tne Carter Admini^ 
tration's suspension of regular SR-71 
reconnaissance overflights in 1977 as 
part of a “normalization" process 
with Cuba may have, impaired our 
ability to monitor clandestine mili- 
tary activity on the island. 

Conversely, if our monitoring fa- 
cilities are adequate and did detect 
the combat troop presence, ques- 
tions must invariably be raised 
about our political willingness to ex- 
pose alleged infractions of existing 
agreements* and enforce their provi- 
sions thoroughly. The questions thus 
raised about our technical ability 
and political resolve to verify Soviet 
compliance with S.^LT II, particu- 
larly with respect to qualitative re- i 
strictions on missile modernization, 1 
should be strikingly self-evident. I 


Several theories have been ad- 
vanced about the potential role of the 
combat brigade. These range from 
suggestions that the combat units 
are providing defensive support for 
nuclear weaponry or sophisticated 
electronic monitoring installations in 
Cuba to intimations that these forces 

will ultimately be transferred to, or 
used in direct support of, insurgent 
elements in other Coribbean .natio.ns . 
seeking to overthrow pnvWoscem | 
gove.mment3. As such, the So'/iet 
forces could ser-'C a “trip-wire" 
function if the United Sr.ites mcvcri 
militarily to confront regional provo- 
cations bv Havana. 

Moscow’s attitude on the troop is- 
sue will inevitably affect perceptions 
of the Soviet Union's rcliabibcy as a 
negotiating partner, and the 
to which the U.S. can reasonably an- 
ticipate Soviet adherence to agree- 
ments. such as SALT, designed to re- ; 
duce tensiens and limit the possibili- | 
ties for achieving unilateml political 1 
and military advantages. 

The Soviet Union denied the pres- j 
ence of organized combat forces in ■ 
Cuba, claiming that the units in fact I 
are part of a training mission [ 
ployed there since 19^2. But recon- 
naissance cenfirmation of reotot 
maneuvers belies this cla(m and fur- 
ther undermines the credibility of 
the Soviet contention that the cur- 
rent furor has been fomented by cp- 1 
ponencs of SALT ratification, or ! 
erwise manufactured to coincide . 
with Cuba's newly-assumed chair- j 
manship of the “non-aligned" move- 
m'ent. 

Whatever the reasons or timing 
behind this Soviet initiativo, it is 
clear that continuation of such a pre- ^ 
cedent-setting situation is intolerable > 
from the perspective of safeguarding ; 
our regional security incere.sts. Ac- j 
ceptance of the status quo wouid i 
transmit a dangerous signal > 
throughout Latin Amertca and else- 
where. 

It might inadvertently encourage 
similar Soviet encroachments, or | 
slice-by-slice “salami uctics," in j 
other strategic areas, foster the : 
impression that an ascendant USSR ^ 
was more inclined, as well as advan- 
tageously positioned, to exploit its j 
growing military power for political 
ends. 
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The Carter Administration should 
move forthrightly and responsibly to 
secure the timely withdrawal of 
these combat forces from Cuba. It is 
patenUy unrealistic to assume that 
the maintenance of a detente suppos- 
edly based on mutual restraint war- 
rants a less than \igorous response 
to a provocation of this nature. 

Uke SALT, the Issue of Soviet 
troops in Cuba must ultimately be 
assessed within the fraineworh cf 
competing global political sirate- 
gies. Failure to appreciate Ais 
derlying relationship or to act on the 
basis of its realities could result m 
transforming a limited probe into a 
harbinger of future, and far dead- j 
her. challenges to our national j 
security. » 


(Richard S. Schwciktr.a 
Heart, is a U.S. senator from Penn 
gylvania.) 
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Shevchenko on UN Spies 

Much media interest in this, i.e., "How can we 
get in touch with him?" 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
26 September 1979 


-Aronntl the World : 


U.N. Espionage'Charges ■ ' ’ I 

UNITED NATIONS— A U.N. spokes- ! 
man said there ' was ' nothing new in . 
charges made by former official \ 
Arkady Shevchenko that least half the | 
Soviets working atthe world organiza- } 
tion were spies. Shevchenko made the 
charge Monday in a radio interview. . 

“This is not the first time we have* 
heard the charges,”, said spokesman 
Rudolph Stajduhar. “But until details 
are provided, there is nothing we can . 
do.” , . , . 
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y 


oies arrest UN aide as spy; 


affers here furious 


3y RUSS BRALSY 

SUff CarmiMndvm of TI>o M«w» 

United Nations — Poland has ar- 
rested Alecia Wesolowska, 35, a Pol- 
ish citizen working for the UN Devel- 
opment Program, on charges of» spy- 
ing for a foreign power,, a UN • 
spokesman said yesterday; 

UN staff employes, furious at UN 
officials for covering up the story for 
weeks, said the employes* Staff Commit- 
tee will approach Pope John Paul on 
Wesolowska’s behalf during his visit here 
next' week. The arrest was made in 
V.’ arsa w . ^ i u a iZ\ 


The employes, who had remained si- 
lent to give the UN administration time to 
get the woman released quietly, said the 
spy chargw were absurd and that Polish 
authorities probably arrested her because 
she had remained outside Poland and 
taken UN employment without 
permission.... 

Her friends * said she was arrested 
about Aug. 10 in Poland during a stopover 
to see her parents while an route to Ulan 
Bator,' Mongolia. UN officials, had no 
precise 4ate of her arresV and said the 
first word that she was missing came on 
Aug. 29. when .Mongolia reported that she 
:had not arrived therr j ^ i 


Her friends, who asked that their 
names not be used; charged that nobody 
has visited her in jail, and nobody has 
represented her legally as an internation- 
al civil servant as the UN is committed to 
do for employes in legal troubles . . 

■ Wesolowska^.'of 2S6 E. 30th St,, repor- 
' tedly came to the United States in 1971 on 
an exchange program, and on her own 
got a job as a girl guide at the UN. Three 
years ago she was employed as a clerk 
typist by the Development Program. Po*' 
land had given clearance for her employ- 
ment and had renewed her passport, but 
[ s he wa s unique as, an Easte rn Europ ean- 
^ hired locally. Her passport carried a UN 
CG4)visa. 


She was assigned to Ulan Bator be- 
cause she spoke Russian. The project 
director there is a Soviet citizen. She left' 
New York July 13 and was scheduled to 
‘arrive in Mongolia Aug. 13 with a- 
stopover in Poland to see her parents. In 
August she complained to a Czech emp- 
loye at the U*N Projects Office in Warsaw ^ 
that the Polish police had lifted her UN 
iaisse-passer. After that complaint, she 
was arrested by Polish military police on 
Aug. 10 and her Polish passport was | 
confiscated, UN sources sakL.- J 
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Soviet Defector f on BBC, Says Moscow Agents] 


special to Th* Yorfc Tiims 

LONDON, Sept. 24 — Arkady N, Shev- 
chenko, the Soviet diplomat who defected 
last year, says that Soviet intelligence 
has made a *'very substantial” penetra- 
tion into the Unit^ Nations Secretariat. 

Mr. Shevchenko, who was Under Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations, said 
in an interview broadcast here today 
that, because of the presence of the 
United Nations, New York had become 
'*the most important base of all Soviet in-^ 
telligence operations in the world. ” 

He said that perhaps 300 professional 
officers of the State Security Committee, 
the Soviet inteiligence ag»cy, which is 
known by its Russian initials K.G.B., 
were stationed in New York, among them 
a special assistant to Secretary Geneni 
Kurt Waldheim. 

” Soviet intelligence officers have be- 
come a Trojan horse behind the wall of 
the United Nations,” Mr. Shevchenko 
said, in his first substantial public inter- 
view since his defection in April 1978. ”If 


the United Slates or United Kingdom Willi TJ ir% , I w T" Vr m » 

not do yyttog againat them, you give nQVe lenetrOtea th& LI N 
themafreehand.They woulddo, at lib-1 4/40 

erty, what they want.” 

Part of Program About Espionage 

The interview with Mr. Shevchenko 
was broadcast by the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, as part of a 50-minute 
program about espionage. According to 
Tom ^Ui^ld, the reporter who con- 
ducted it, it took place about three weeks 
ago in the Washington area, where Mr. 

Shevchenko has be^ living in hiding and 
presumably undergoing questioning by 
the American inteiligence officials. 

Sitting OQ a flowered chair in a com- 
fortably furnished living room, he 
seemed cheerful and relaxed as he de- 
scribed the Soviet espionage system, 
smiling good^iaturedly from time to 
time. His American wife, whom he mar- 
ried near the end of last year, appeared 
on the scr een briefly, but did not speak. 

When he came to the allegation that 
Mr. Waldheim's assistant was a Soviet in- 


telligence agent, he said that he would j 
h ave f ound it embarrassing to inform the 
Secretary General of the man’s identity. 
Now Mr, Waldheim can get the informa- 
tion from the broadcast, Mr. Shevchenko 
said.. 

He did not identify the alleged agent, 
but the narrator said the only Russian in 
the post of special assistant to the Secre- 
tary General was Viktor M. Lesiovsky. 

Another well-placed spy, Mr. Shev- 
chenko said, is Geli Dneprovsky, the 
(Aief of personnel at the United Nations 
in Geneva, whom be described as 
high-level K.G.B. officer.” Mr. Shev- 
chenko said that, although all United Na- 
tions staff members were required to 
pledge loyalty to the world organization 
and not to take instruction from their 
home governments, the ones who come 
from the Soviet Union “totally disre- 
gard” that pledge. 

The Soviet authorities, he. said, have 
“its own rule of condua for the Soviet na- 
tional w^ho m working at the Un it ed Na * 


tions Secretariat.” 

“They ask them to come almost daily 
to the Soviet mission,” Mr. Shevchenko 
said. “They give them instructtons, to 
pursue some of the goals of Soviet fbrign 
policy, not U.N. or something. In all the 
other respects they're actually not like 
the other nationals woxlchig in the U.N. 

Secretariat,” 

U.N. Aides Decline Comment ' ' 
spMj M hm Yom tiiiim 

WITED NATIONS. N.Yl. SepC 24 - 
United Nadons officials decUnad specific 
comment on Arkady Shevchenko's alle- 
gations. saying that they had not seen the 
text o( the BBC broadcast, but they 
demned the fonner Soviet aide generally 
asarenegade. 

One spokesman said: "He waa coe of 
the members of the Secretariat who did. 
not Uve up to the rules of his office. hJ 

broke them. So we have to take what hei 

said with a great deal of care." ■ « 

l^owky. Secretary Gen. 
eral Waldheim’s special assistant;, d^ 
dined to comment. . 
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Some in KGB 
Reported in J 
Key Offices 

Prom W^S*nrttir ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ' *• 

LONDON Arkady N. Shev*. 
chenko, the former high-ranking* 
United Nations official who defected, 
last year, says that the Soviet intelli- , 
gence apparatus has made a ‘'very 
substantiar’ penetration into the. 
U.N. Secretariat : ; 

Shevchenko, who was the top- 
ranking Soviet official at the Secre- 
tariat, indicated in an interview 
broadcast by the British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. yesterday that perhaps ISO 
professional KGB or Soviet military 
intelligence officers are employed 
with the United Nations ia Nevr 
York. 

Among them, he said, is a Soviet 
citizen who works as a special assist^ 
ant to Secretary General Kurt Wald- 

Shevchenko did not identify the 
alleged agent. BuVthc narrator oL 
the television prbgranf said' that 
there was only one Russian with the 
title of special assistant to the secre: 
tary general, a man named Victor * 
Lessiovsky^r-AHJ yCii::iiSK A < . A 

Another well-placed spy; Shev<> 
chenko said, is Geli.Dneprovsky, the • 
chief of personnel at the United Na- 
tions in Geneva^ whom he described- 
as ‘*a high-level'KGB officer.*^ 
Britain^andother Western delega-t 
tions tried to block. Dneprovsky’s 
appointment, but it was put-through v 
under .Soviet.Ercs$ure. according to; 
the programr^^a 50-minule docu-.i 
mentary?.abodtJ«pibnage^^— that; 
included the interview. ^ . J 


THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 
25 September 1979 







“Soviet intelligence officers have- 
become a Trojan horse behind the 
wall of the United Nations,** Shev- 
chenko said in his first sub^antial 
public; ialerview since his defection 
in April 1978. “If the United States or . 
United Kingdom w;iir not do? any- 
thing against them, you give them a ^ 
free hand. They would do; at liberty, . 
what they want.** ' • 

Because of. the? presence of the 
:United.Nations; New-York City has 
become“the most important base of 
all Soviet intelligence operations in 
theworld,’* Shevchenko said, 

Tom Mangold, the reporter who 
conducted the interview, said it took 
place about three weeks ago in the 
Washington area^, where Shev- 
chenko has been living in hiding, 
and presumably undergoing ques- 
tioning by thfr American intelli- 
gence officials: ‘ " 

Sitting on a flowered chair in a 
comfortably furnished living room, 
the former U,N. undersecretary 
general for political and Security 
Council affairs seemed cheerful and 
relaxed as he described" the Soviet 
espionage system, smiling good-na- 
turedly from time to time. His 
American wife; whom he married 
near the end of last year, appeared 
on the screen briefly, but did not 
speak.**'* ' 

Wheh^he came to the allegation , 
that a special assistant of the secre- 
tary generafs was a KGB agent, he 
said he would have found it “embar- 
rassing**- to inform- Waldheim- of the 
assistant's other identit>^ But then 
he added with a smile-thal now his 
old boss would get the information 
“indirectly** from the broadcast — 

■ Shevchenko said Soviet; citizens 
are allotted^ about 25b professional 
posts in the U.IY. and interpreters 
bring thetotai to about 300.- ' 

: “I would say it would be a fair 
guess it would be the minimjint that 
half are KGB or GRU. officers,** he 
said. The GRU, is Soviet, military 
intelligence.: 


*‘r do not say they have very many 
posts at. a very high level,**. Shev- 
chenko said. ''Most of the posts 
which they have is a medium level 
post or junior pos^*’ . : ^ 

She vchenkn said that although alt 
United Nations staff members are re* 
quired to pledge to be loyal to the 
organization and not to take instruc- 
tion from their homef governments, 
the ones who come Jrom the Soviet 
Union “totally disregard** that . 
pledge, ^ a V . 

The Soviet government, he said,'* 
has “its own rule of conduct for the 
Soviet nationals who are working at 
the United Nations Secretariat. They , | 
ask them to come almost daily to the ' 
Soviet Mission. They give them in-»^ 
structions t<>‘ pursue some of the 
goals of Soviet foreign policy, not, 
U.N. or something. In all the other 
respects they're actually not 4 ike the 
other nationals working in the U.N. 

Secretariat.**-*- — - * 

Shevchenko described how, when- 
he was at the United Nations, the 
Russians cajoled him into accepting 
a KGB man as an assistant: ' 

' “They pleaded. They didn't force* 
me. but they asked me and I cannot • 
refuse. I said okay, you want him, he -i 
will work, for a few monthsi But : 
when I tried to transfer him after a - 
few months, they resisted, and it was 
a struggle 'which lasted more than a: 
year. .-., 4 .— s 

. "But it was an extremely unpleas- 
ant thing. They’d be looking for all ' 
the documents in my office. I mean 
Xeroxing code cables and all this 
thing. It was very embarrassing for 
me. 'There would be a leak, 1. mean, / 
howl’dlookasimpartiaU* . , . 
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Half of Soviets at IJ.V* 

Are SpieSf Defector Says 

Rtuur 

LONDOiV, Sept 24— i^kady Shev- 
chenko, the senior Soviet diplomat 
who defected to the West, said in a 
television interview broadcast tonight 
that he believed at least half of the 
Soviet members of the U^. Secretar- 
iat in New York are spies. 

Shevchenko, 48, as undersecretary 
general at the United Nations, was 
granted U.S. asylum in April 1878. He 
told the BBC that the Soviet Union 
considered the United^ Nations “the 
tallest tower" in the West for its intel- 
ligence activities. ; : 

He said Soviet .special assist^t 
to Seci^tary General Kurt Waldheim 
was an officer in the KGB, the Soviet 
intelligence organitatioo; ^ ’ - 
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Eight months- ago the Senate Select Coraraittee on Ihtem-' 
gence gave up on iti investigation into the death or disappear-, 
ance of ' John Paisley and turned to the Justice 
Department— read FBI— -for help in unraveling the mysteri-/ 
ous case of the-, former agent of the Central Intelligence 
Agency^;. ' ^ A - : ; 

The Senate committee had’ tried, not very successfully, \o 
get to the bottom of the case. Burdened with insufficient, 
investigative resources and little cooperation from the CIA, ■ 
the committee, for reasons which seemed both then and now, ^ 

ft ^osterous, turned to the FBI. It didn’t take long for the FBI 
11 the Senate Committee in a still secret report that there" 
was nothing significant nev^n the case. Since the FBI had 
participated in the initial investigation of John Paisley’s dis- 
appearance there was little surprise in this. It would have 
been extraordinary for the agency to conclude it had not done' 
the job properly to begin with.. • 

John A Paisley was vaulted into the public eye a yearago. i 
Ostensibly a retired CIA analyst. Paisley vanished on Sept 24, 
1979, while sailing on the -Chesapeake Bay. 'BeveraL days 
later, a badly decomposed body was taken from the bay .The 
man had been shot in the head and •draped/ withii'diyer’s 
weights!/ The Maryland State Police /with. FBI assistance^ 
identified the body as. Paisley’s and concluded that he was 
probably a suicide^/-,. ' ■ 

^ As the- story in ‘ today’s News JdurnaL.by ^ 

Trento and Richard Sandza indicates,. the mystery surround- 
ing John Paisley is far from resolved. Many of the questions 
that puzzled the members of the Senate. committee last Feb- 


^ Who was John A. Paisley? What was his rank and status 
with the CIA, '■'■and his access to' sensitive intelligence 
material? Is R popbla that he knew of a high-ranking double 
agent in the intelligence community— or was he that agent?"" 
. a Is John Paisely dead? If the body found in the bay was 
Paisley’s was if a suicide? (To believe that Paisley shot 
himself behind the left ear and f eU overboard without leaving 
blood stains on the deck of his boat or that he shothimself in 
the water strains credibility.)-'Did the informationpr intelli- 
gence he held relate to his'death? . “E' 

3 Was there a connection between Paisley’s death and the 
compromising of the K-11 spy satellite system by a series of. 
security breaches past year and a half ? : - ; 

, ^rhaps the most important question: IS there 

sufficient capability in our government for monitoring the 
secret agencies like the FBI and the CIA? . : - • ■ ■ . - 

Members of the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence 
claim the Paisely case is still under active investigation and' 
that there are major revelations about John Paisley that stiU 
haven’t been made public..The SALTH treaty is now getting 
center stage attention from the select committee, but when/ 
the debate on that is done can toe Senate afford, to- leave the 
questions alx)ut John Paisely iU3answered?Sfn' is:?-: 


ruary persist -.This is not just another stranger-than-fiction' 
spy story. The CIA initially described Paisley as a lowlevel: 
analyst; But information uncovered, by this newspaper and 
others in the last year giv^ a much different picture, of toe- 


man. : 

Eight months ago we raised a number of qu^tions abbot the 

•n ?o7 Ckn-r wM-am a t ^ ^ x , rrr»_ J _ _ 


TV A V/A OUVUv tiiC 

Pa^ey affair that remain insufficiently answered; They bear 
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ByRiaiARDSANDZA - ' ] 

and JOE TRENTO 

Had John A. Paisley been con- 
sulted, he probably would have cho- 

- sen to die at sea. 

For Paisley, an avid sailor who 
enjoyed the solitude of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, dying aboard his sloop 
wouldn’t have meant dying alone. 
His ham radio buddies were as close 
' s the microphone in the cabin of his 

bop. 

■ But, Paisley, the CIA offi^r who 
kept the nation’s secrets amt his 
role in them in the strictest confi- 
dence, would have liked to die 
quietly. He might even have'' 
requested that there be no obituary.^ 

- If he was in on his own disappear- 

ance last Sept. 24, he certainly 
didn’t count on its becoming an 
international mystery that has left' 
people at the highest levels of gov- 
ernment asking each other “What 
really happened to John Paisley? • 
Did he really commit suicide as ■ 
the official verdict reads.?" i 

^ Their next question, inevitably is; ! 
.TDo you think he’s dead?" Followed 
by: "Was the body found In the biayi 
■really his?" And then: “Was be mur- 
■-dered?"-. .-V . -“-v' .-l 

; Good questions. - =■ ‘ : 

After a year ’of investigating' the' 
-disappearance of John Arthur Pais-^ ' 
Jey, the answers to those questions, 
Remain elusive What the investiga- 
tion — which included'hundreds of. 
.interviews in a dozen cities 77 pro- 
educed was mqre questions.. . .. - 

I 


X..i. -• ; :* .7 r--? I 

-.7- -. . . - 

'I 'John Arthur Paisley, a- stooped- 
over. 55-year-old retired CIA offi- 
cial, sailed out of Lusby, Mi; 
aboard his sloop Brillig on a clear 
sunny "Sunday morning- He chatted 
on the radio with a friend who sailed 
his . sloop nearby. The 'friend, 
.Michael Yohn, found the winds 
wouldn’t provide enough sailing to 
entertain him as much as that after- 
“noon’s Redskins "game, so he turned 
back to port, leaving Paisley sailing 
alone across the Chesapeake Bay. 

Yohn is the last person known to 
have seen Paisley. 

That afternoon. Paisley spoke on 
-the radio to-'Yofannnd toiwoeother’ 
bam operators in the area. He was 
moored near Hoopers Light work-; 
ing on a report he was writing for" 
the CIA.^^Ji-lp 

' ; The next'day'Paisley’s boat fan ' 
aground about 24 miles to the south. 
No one was on boari The briefcase, 
with Paisley’s report in it, was 
there, as were a number of personal 
and potentially sensitive materials. " 
But Paisley was missing. . ' . 

A week later a bloat^ dungaree- 
clad -body was found floating in the 
bay near Hooper’s Light The body 
bad a bullet hole in &e head; two 
diving belts were strapped around 
theb^y. - • • 

The way that body was handled 
raised the most pressing question: 
Is Paisley dead? 

Dr. Russell S. Fisher, the Ma^- 
land state medical examiner, reli^ . 
on the FBI and a mao who claimed . 
to be Paisley’s dentist for his identi- 
fication of the body. Because the. 
FBI couldo’jt find more recent fin- 
geiprints, it used a set supposedly" 
mailed in by Paisley in 1940. The 


CIA claimed it had lib prints-for.the -j 
man who served more than 20 years, 
in secret intelligence service.',.! : 

The dentist compounded the mat-j 
ter by saying he wasn’t totally sure, 
that the upper plate he was shown; 
positively belonged to Paisley. He 
had destroyed Paisley’s dental rec-,"; 
ords. “It could have been a million*, 
people’s denture,”! he . admitted • 
later. ‘ - \ . ' ' . . : 

The body was cremated -{with-!,' 
out anyone who knew Paisley havf 1 
ing looked at it .. . ... 

• And,’ the, Sunday News JoumaLi 

found a full set of more recent 
prints for Paisley in the files of the 
1 U.S. Coast Guard.- Those files were 
■ kept a few blocks from the, FBI 
•offices in Washington. The FBI and 
V Fisher and , the . FBI refused to 
release :the fingerprints used for 
that identification for comparison 
with the newly discovered prints. . - 
. The Paisley death was ruled a sui-l 
cide by Fisher. Evidence that Pais-1 
ley • was - .distraught ' about hisj 
i crumbling marriage and the depar- 
! ture of bis mistress was trotted out 
, to support that claiin:' .< ••:- -r 
Police Mid that Paisley shot him- 
self with his own gun while either 
banging off the side of the boat — j 
which -was moving through the 
water -- or shot himself in mid-air 
after jumping off the boat ■ 

All of this took place while Pais- 
ley- was wearing two diving weight 
belts he had. strapped around to | 
upper torso. * - ' ■ * • • ] 

. Fisher -and the FBI refused to . 
reconsider the identificatioD.- . • . .'1 
• Hope for finding the truth about j 
Paisley was left in the hands of an 1 
understaffed Senate Select Com- ;i 
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mittee on Intelligence which opened, 
a Paisley invetigation shortly after 
the body was found. The Senate was 
concerned that Paisley may have' 
been killed by a foreip agency — 
Russian KGB. 

The mystery deepened with reve* 
latioos that 'Paisle y’s apartm ent 
had been burglarized the very day 
he left for h& fateful sail. Taken 
from the apartment were secret 
government documents and a series 
of tape-recorded interviews with 
Paisley’s mother. On the tapes, Mrs. 

• Paisley outlined the family history..^ 

• Borne intelligence ^experts- believe 

that history would be helplul^in 
creating a credible personal history 
for a spy planning to work under- 
cover. - * r 

'When the GA”. arrived at. the 
apartment after the Brillig was 
•found — agents removed more 
secret documents and a handwrit- . 
..ten . note- which- said, “Now, what 
about Shevchencko?’ That • note, 
.which the CIA , destroyed, lends 
' credibility to the belief that Paisley ‘ 
dealt with Soviet defectors. Arkady 
N. Schevchenko was a top-ranking 
Soviet U.N. official who d^ected to 
the U.S. in April 1978. . . . 


. When the CIA was askW about 
Paisley's connection to the agency, 
it said that he was retired and was 
no longer, on the - payrolL They 
described him, as a fcw-level ana- 
lyst 

In no time various investigations 
'of John Paisley showed that the CIA 
: had hot been totally- candid about 
' his role in U.S intelligence. Paisley 
was an important man to the CIA— • 
'and to the U.S. government. 

In his years, in government 'ser- 
vice he rose from a radio operator 
. aboard merchant': ships - during 
World WaK n. to; thecnumber two 
. position in the CIA office of strate- 
, gic research. But,, because of some- 
.;Of his rare talents. Paisley's , work 
was nofconf ined to jobs listed under 
-the duties of the deputy director of 
•'■the office ■ 

ri • .Before he disappeared he had free 
access to.- CIA, director Stanslield 
Turner. .' • -v.if-ys;; 

. ■ He. was- somehow connect*^ to • 
Richard Nixon’s team of leak stop- 
'pers called The Plumbers. ■ vj 
:• . He worked with Soviet defectors. - 

He had acces to America’s dee> 

, pest military secrets, v.-’ 

,. ..Though much^ has been learned 
about Paisley’s missions on behalf j 
of his government, it is certain that 
be did more than is pubhcly known.. -] 


Paisleys first unusual missio.n l 
was his job. with the Ralph Bunch e ■ 
U.N. mission to Palestine in 1943. i 
That group laid the ground work for I 
^e estabUshmei^ of -the nation of 
-Israel He waschosen because of his 
■jadio expertise’ he used his knowl- 
.edge to set up ai means of intercept 
■ing messages between Middle-East- 
ern governments. 

From there Paisley went off to 
college. He spent almost four years 
at the Unive^ty of Chicago, study- 
ing international relations. He le'ft 
in 1933, one course short of a bache- 
lor’s degree. 

He joined the CIA soon thereafter 
in 1954. His sister, Katherine Lena 
han, who now lives in Newport, Ore 
gon, says that the family knew only 
• that John had gone off to work for 
the State Department. They were 
told nothing about intelligence 
'work. 

John didn’t talk much about what 
he was supposed to be doing for the 
State Department. But, Mrs. Lena- 
han said, the family knew that Pais- 
ley was doing something secreL 

“We weren’t officially allowed to 
say what be was doing, where he i 
worked until he came out of the i 
closet,” Mrs. Lenahan said. She said i 
that the family called Paisleys job I 
“State Department work.” She said i 
he “did a lot of traveling, two or 
three trips a year.” • - . 

In 1963, Paisley returned to the 
University of Chicago, to complete 
a master’s degree in international 
relations. He did that without hav- 
ing to go through the normal course - 
work. He was- awarded the degree 
-by-taking only one course — and 

doing . a dissertation ;, called;’ -“Anr: 

Analysis of the Economic Growth of “ 
the- Soviet Electronics - Industry 
from 1940 to-1960 and a Comparison 
with the UB. Industry,” 

A spokesman for the university-; -- 
said he bad never heard of a degree -^ 
being awarded, under those circum- 
stances; - •:..•>• 

Officially John Paisley never was. 
assigned any undercover — covert- 
— assignments, according to the 
CIA. But, some members of his fans- ^ 
ily are convinced that he was work- 
ing under an assumed name in 
clandestine work. ' i . > ■ 

Actually, the CIA inadvertently 
acknowledged that at least once, 


Paisley was if >- - 
awarded a master’s 
degree from the j 
Uni versi ty of .--if y - ' :.-r 
Chicago 

taking j us t one if 
' coarse. - 


Paisley was working under “light 
cover.” That was in 1970 when he 
was assigned to the U.S. Embassy in 
London. Actually, he was attending 
the Imperial War College and doing 
some strategic surveillance work 
out of a UB. Air-Force base near 
there. 

Paisleys assignments for the CIA 
brought him into- contact with the 
nation’s nuclear weap)ons arsenal, 
the assessments of the strength of 
Soviet . armaments, the develop- 
ments of U.S. satellites and other 
surveillance devices and, finally, in 
the SALT negotiations in Vi enna 
and Helsinki in 1972. ' . 11 

Paisley was also used to talk with - 

defectors. He was named as a con- 
tact man between the Nixon plumb- f 
-ers and the CIA. No one wUl say 
what his mission there was. 

In 1972 he purchased the Brillig, a, 
31-foot sloop he registered at, Wil-l 
mington, N. C., where he often] 
stopped while sailing up and down ' 
the coast. The CIA has a safebouse j 
in that city where Yuri Nosenko, 
one of the most famous Soviet.' 
defectors was kept in isolation. 

In 1974 he officially retired from 
the CIA. He told bis friends that he I 
was growing disillusioned about the : 
revelations that were coming out] 
about CIA activities. ^ . ] 

But he didn't leave intelligence' 
work entirely. In 1976 the CIA; 
called him back out of retirement to 
be liaison to a sensitive CIA groupi 
later called Team B. That group,' 
made up of experts on Soviet mili- 
tary strength, was assembled by 
then-director George Bush to assess 
the value of the CIA’s in-bouse anal-- 
yses of the Soviet Union. . ' i 

Paisley’s role was to work with; 



a. 
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tlie group, providing them with | 
whatever materials they wanted to I 
look at in order to make their deter? j 
mlnatiocs. That role made it oeces^ 
sary for Paisley to be given access 
to the most seositive secrets within 
.CIA headquarters at Langley, Va. . ^ 
Once that project was done, Pais- 
ley began looking for a full-time 
job. His marriage began to falter; he 
found his own apartment in Wash- 
ington, D.C. ' ' 

'His choice of a nondescript build- 
> ing at 1500 Massachusetts-Averfoi^ 

' a home caused some consternation 
among his intelligence community 
friends. The building was a known 
residence for Soviet agents, and was- 
under constant surv^ance by the 
FBL ... . 

He joined a therapy group called 
, pfespring. Then, in 1977 he found a 
job at Coooers and Lybrand, an 
international accounting firm. I 
' That job surprised many of his ■ 
friends. “Joha Paisley couldn’t bal- 
ance his own checkbook,” a friend, 
said. “What was he going to do for 
an accounting firm?” The firm is 
believed to have dose connections 
with the CI.A. Last year he was- 
assigned by the CIA to do a report 
on the value of the Team B experi- 
ence. He was woridng on the. final 
draft of that report when he sailed 
off into the Chesapeake Bay .one 
year ago. 

. It was the letters ‘dA” on the 
pages of that report, that led the 
Coast Guardsmen who boarded his 
abandoned sloop to figure that the 
master of the Brillig was somebody 
• very important . ;r. 
A!°;The - mystery ■^.'surrounding his 
death — exacerbated by the ques- 
tionable identification process -r 
was further deepened when his 
estranged wife, Maryann, hired a 
private investigator and flashy 
Washington lawyer to look into her 
fears that her husband may not be 
dead at alL • , • . 

.‘Mrs. Paisley. . a - former CIA 
employee herself, was concerned by 
the “lies they were telling about 
John’ over at CIA headquarters a 
few miles from her home. >- v 
Her remarks slowed the payment 
of her husband’s life insurance until 
the investigator,' Kennard Smith;- 
tumed up two men who seemed to 
make the identificaioa -- and the; 
fact that Paisley was dead — stick,., 
but who blew the- suicide theory 
right out the window; ' ■ ' -.-.r*',, v. 


Smith located Dr. George Weems, j 
the Calvert County Coroner, who| 
was called to pronounce the body I 
dead.He took marina owner Harry 
Lee Langley Sr. with him to the 
nearby Naval Weapons Center to 
identify the body . 

The two men saw the body, and 
remembered the state it was in. But 
they never said a word about it until 
mine months later — when Mrs. 
iPaisley was having trouble collect- 
:ing on a life insurance policy that 
'Contained a suicide clause. 

Her lawyer, Bernard Fensterwald 
— who was an ace at grabbing 
headlines in the nation’s biggest 
papers — called a press conference 
for Langley’s marina in Solomons, 
Md., near where Paisley disap- 
peared. 

Weems and Langley scwnc the 
stars of that show. 

Langley went first. Ke told 
reporters — who had long since 
given up on the Paisley story — that 
he recognized the body he saw that : 
afternoon in October. Paisley had : 
been a customer at his marina. 1 

Then Wwms, a crusty physician ; 
who’s been coroner in. his home I 
county for years, said that the body i 
“looked like it had been hung” by ; 
the n^k before it entered the water. 
There was a red ring around its j 
neck. He said he didn’t believe the 
death was a suicide. - 

“No,” he said, he didn’t note the 
mark around the neck in his report 
to the medical examiner, he was 
• sure the medical examiner would : 

; see ito. 

Both he and Weems said they keptr. 
silent because an officer-at the 
Naval Weapons Center- had- told ■ 
them to. “It was supposed to be all '• 
government, all secret” Langley 
said. “They told me that Mr. Paisley, 
was CIA and they wanted to . 
just . . .Put it this way; when I left 
there, nobody should know nothing,”.. 

- he said. . 

They came forth at Fensterwald’s ; 
request because-ithey . heard that - 
Mrs. Paisley was. having trouble-; 
collecting the life insuarance. 

The insurance company paid off 
the day of the press conference. . ^ 

Fisher and the Maryland State 
Police were unmoved. The invesh- 1 
gation would remain dormant 



Just how important John Paisley 
is remains a mystery to the general 
public. The job was too big for the ■; 
Senate' Intelligence committee, 
which in February asked the FBI to 

The FBI has 
recommended that 
no further ■ 
investigation be 
made in the Paisley 
ease.';.r,,-';V:;. 


• look over what it had found. The 
committee cited “troubling ques- 
tions” that remained unanswered 
about Paisley. 

The FBI looked at the matter and 
returned a stiU-secret report that 
concluded that the Maryland Stale 
police were probably right in their 
contention that Paisley probably . 
killed himself. The FBI recom- 
mended that the committee do no 
further investigation; none was 
warranted..' ' • r;?''. . - 

- The committee angrily rejected 
that recomendation and reopened 
its own probe. . 

> The Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee’s investigation continues, 
though its work has been hampered 
by the time ne^ed to consider the 
SALT II treaty now before the Sen- 
ate for ratification. 

Members of that comniittee have ; 
said that there are major revela- i 
tiens about Paisley that haven’t I 
been made public, despite dozens of ; 
stories in the News-Journal and j 
other papers about Paisley and his i 
role in the U.S. government 

The committee’s spokesman said ; 
last week that the probe continues. ^ 

“It’s still under active investiga- ; 
tioD,” Spencer Davis said. i 

A member of the committee, Eiel- ; 
aware’s Sen. Joseph R, Biden Jr., ^ 
adds -that the number of leads the 
committee has followed “would 
keep‘5 million investigative report- | 
ers’busy. j 


I ' I ' I I 
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INQUIRY 

15 October 1979 



The CIA calls his death a suicide, but the evidence suggests 
that the former intelligence analyst was another casualty 
in the war over the Russian”mole” inside the CIA. 

By Jeff Goldberg 



UVENTY^TWO-YEAR-OLD 
I Eddie Paisley works as a wai- 
ter at a Virginia bar and grill 
just outsiH^ of Washington, 
D.C. His 55-ycar-old father, 
an important CIA analyst, was found 
dead, floating in die Chesapeake Bay, 
oncycar ago.Thc authorities ruled he had 
committed suicide. Eddie Paisley be- 
lieves his father was murdered, “^mc- 
body is plugging the case up and try ing 
to befuddle it as best they can,” he says. 
**That*s what it seems like to me. Ob- 
viously something’s up, but the CIA 
doesn’t want anyone to know about it,” 
Eddie’s father, John Arthur Paisley, 
left the CIA in 1974 after twenty-one 
years of service, for which he was deco- 
rated with the Distinguished Medal of 
Honor. Since 1969 he had been the dep- 
uty director of die Cl.Vs Office of Stra- 
tegic Research, the branch that deals 
with assessing Soviet nuclear capabili- 
ties. He was an important and respected 
. expert on U.S. and Soviet atomic 
. weapons and the CIA’s computer and 
. satellite systems. Since his “official” re- 
. tircmeni five years ago, he had con- 
tinued to work on top-secret agency 
projects as a S200-a-day consultant— un- 
til he disappeared. 

On Sunday, September *24, 1978, 

Jeff Goldbf.hc is codinttarof the IVashington^ 
based .4 ssassination Information Bureau. 


Paisley sailed off from Lusby, Mary- 
land, on his 3 1 -foot sloop Brillig for a day 
on the bay. He was an expert sailor who 
; loved the dmc he spent on his boat. He 
apparently planned to work alone that 
day, evaluating a sensitive CIA report on 
Soviet nuclear strength. 

Late in the afternoon Paisley radioed 
ashore to friends to say he would be 
staying out late on the Brillig. He asked 
for the dock lights to be left on for him. It 
was the last time anyone is known to 
have heard from him. 

The next morning the Coast Guard 
discovered the abandoned Brillig when a 
crab boat reported being almost hit by 
it. After boarding the boat, the Coast : 
Guard quickly identified Paisley as its 
owner, and they noted the CIA docu- 
ments in his briefcase. The Cl.Vs security 
office was immediately notified. 

After a delay of some twrive hours, 
the CIA called Maryann Paisley at her 
McLean, Virginia, home. The Paisleys 
had separated a year earlier after twen- 
ty-five years of marriage and he had just 
recently moved into a new apartment in 
downtown Washington. Maryann Pais- 
ley had herself worked for the CIA in 
1974 as a contract employee and was- 
still bound by the agency’s security oath. 
She understood the CIA’s concern for 
securing his sensitive papers, so late that 
night she drove out to the Maryland 
shore, accompanied by her daughter 


Diane, and CIA officials. They searched 
the Brillig, but apparently removed 
nothing. However, there were indica- 
tions that other CIA security representa- 
tives had already been there, because - 
Paisley’s sophisticated radio gear (an- 
tennas and transmitters) were gone. 


The next morning, Maryann Paisley ■ 
sent her son Eddie to check his father’s | 
apartment. He discovered the apart- 
ment had already been entered— papers 
. were in disarray and a camera, tape 
recordings, and a Rolodex were missing. 
Some nine-millimeter bullets were j 
strewn on a closet floor. It was later ' 
determined that CIA representatives had ! 
already been there also. The police later ; 
complained that these searches had con- 
taminated much of the evidence. 

At this point there was no trace of ■ 
Paisley. Since he was a strong swimmer, ^ 
his family hoped he was still alive on one 
of the bay’s small islands. The Coast 
Guard made a helicopter and boat 
search of the area, but there was no 
police investigation because a missing- 
person report had not been filed. For a 
week Paisley’s disappearance went pub- 
licly unreported. 

Then on October 1, a bloated, badly 
decomposed body was pulled from the 
bay several miles from where the Brillig ^ 
had run aground. The victim, shot once ^ 
behind the left car with a ninc-minime^(^ 
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icr bullet, was wearing two belts con- 
taining thirty-eight pounds of diving 
weights. The body, made buoyant by 
gases napped inside, had floated to the 
surface. No gun was recovered. 

'fhe next day, Maryland’s chief medi- 
cal examiner, Dr. Russell S. Fisher, 
identified the body as Paisley’s and 
ruled the cause of death as a gunshot 


e«p 


lions of “moles” in the CIA, an intense 
debate over SALT verification, and a se- 
curity breach involving a lop-sccrct spy- 
satellite manual [“Poisoning SALT,” 
May 1, 1979, p. 11]. 

But from the beginning the CIA’s pub- 
lic position was that there was “no evi- 
dence whatsoever” of (bul play in Pais- 
ley’s death. Agcnc>' officials claimed no 



mm 



n 


wound in the head. The coroner clas- 
sified the manner of death as “undeter- 
mined.” 

The Maryland State Police now en- 
tered the ease and assigned it a very high 
priorit>'. But since the boat and apart- 
ment had already been “cleaned out” by 
the CIA, a police spokesman says, “We 


had to play catch-up ball during the . sultant on “routine administrative mat- 


entire investigation.” Nevertheless, 
three wrecks later the police ruled the 
death an “apparent suicide,” although 
their files remain open and, like the 
coroner, they officially classify the man- . 
ner of death as “undetermined.” 

Indeed this w'as not to be an open- . 
and-shut case. Doubts and questions 


ters with a very limited access to clas- 
sified information.” It was a flimsy cov- 
er story, and leaks from all over Wash- 
ington soon completely destroyed it. 

A former high-level staffer on the 
President’s Foreign Intelligence Advis- 
or)' Board, someone who had worked 
with Paisley on top-secret projects. 


began to surface from-thc prodding of, called the initial CIA accounts “shock- 
Paislcy’s family and a small group of ! ing.”^n fact,” this source said, “I was 
reporters from Wilmington, Baltimore, ’ surprised that the agcnc>' would even try 


and Washington- The uncertainties 
spawned a wide range of theories: It was 
not Paisley’s body that had been found, 
he was alive on a secret CIA mission, he 
was alive in Moscow as a defector, he ! 
was the celebrated KGB mole in the ciA, ! 
of he was killed by the KGB for discover- 
ing the mole. _ 

John Paisley’s violent death is now a • 
full-blown, year-old spy mysterj' becom- 
ing more pu'zzling and compipc with 
each new rcxdation. Despite official 
pronouncements that nothing is amiss, 
the ease is full of tantalizing suggestions, 
misdirections, and double meanings 
that just don’t add up and won’t go 
away. “'FI) is is the mystery story of the 
decade,” says an unidentified police in- 
vestigator to a Baltimore reporter. “You 
and I will probably be dead and gone 
long before they close the files on this 
one. 

Besides the unusual circumstances of 
Paisley’s tlcaih, which we will come to 
later, what made this ease so provoca- 
tive was the CIa’s attitude toward Pais- 
ley and the swirl of events that coincided 
witli his death, including fierce accusa- 


to pander that sort of information.” An- 
other source reported, “The agency is 
flat-out lying. Paisley nc\'cr was not in- 
volved in something big.” It was also 
reported that Paisley had several meet- 
ings— one as late as a month before his 
death— with CIA Director Siansficld 
Turner. (Admiral Turner has consis- 
tently minimized Paisley’s role within 
the CIA.) 

Senators on the Intelligence Commit- 
tee were furious with the CIA’s “lack of 
candor” and they launched their own 
investigation. 

Paisley’s biggest job in recent years 
was serv'ing as liaison between the CIA 
and Team B, a secret task force of U.S. 
experts who assessed Soviet military 
strengths. Team B, created in 1976 by 
then CIA Director George Bush, con- 
sisted of national defense experts outside 
of the CIA wlio were gi%'cn access to all . 
U.S.-Soviet intelligence secrets. It was j 


House experts on j 
/isor\' board con- ^ 


formed after White 
the intelligence advisory' 
vinced CIA officials that the agency’s 
yearly evaluations of Soviet military 
capability (Team A) should be tested by 


says a soiree. 


Jurisdiction and acceded to the police 
verdict ofsuicidc.Thcy painted a picture | 
; of a depressed, financially insecure man 
who had retired years ago. Initially they 
said Paisley had been only a “low-lcvd 
analyst” who didn’t work on any “sensi- . 
live” mattcrs.Thcy said ^ only remain- 
ing link to the CIA was xpart-time con- 



comparing them with outside evalua- 
tions (Team B). Paisley was not a mem- 
ber of the B team, but as its executive 
director he had access to the most highly 
classified intelligence materials on the 
Soviet Union. 

After four months of work, in Decem- 
ber 1976, Team B concluded il>c CIA ' 
had underestimated Soviet militar>' 
strength. Their report was then leaked 
to the New York Times in an attempt to 
pressure the CIA into taking a harder , I 
line. Apparently Paisley disagreed, • 
sticking with the Team A analysis. One 
of the more hawkish Team B members, 
Danid Graham, former head of the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, has called 
him a “weepy libcraL” 

Paisley was working on his cv'alua tion 
ofTcam B’s performance during his last 
sailing excursion. 

" ^ARTANN PAISLEY 
and her two children ini- 
tially followed CIA proce- 
dures and kept silent af- 
ter the body was recov- 
ered. She had sought advice from the 
agency and had asked a CIA-approved 
attorney to represent her. However, she 
soon bt^an to doubt that the body was 
her husband’s, and became upset with | 
the unsatisfactory' answers and the lack j 
of cooperation she was receiving from ; I 
the agency. ; | 

In January, she sent a bitter letter to . ! 
CIA Director Turner, writing that “the I 
CIA attitude toward me has been a be- : I 
trayal of my husband’s ilevotion and ! 
unquestioned lo>'alty to the Agency.” .f 
She w'as so angered by what she felt was 
a CIA cover-up that she hired a new ! 
attorney, Bernard Fcnslcrwald, Jr., and . 
a private investigator, Ken Smith, and 
told them, “Find out what the hell hap- I 
pened to my husband.” ! 

Fcnstcrwald, a longtime friend of the ! 
Paisley family, is an experienced and I 
well-known Washington attorney. He i 
scri'cd as a Senate committee counsel in ^ 
the 1960s, and since then he has repre- ! 
sented such noted clients as convicted ; 
assassin James Earl Ray and Watergate ' 
conspirator James McCord. For many i 
years he has worked to uncover the JKK 
ass;tssination conspirac)' by directing a 
privatd. Washington-based research or- * 
ganization called the Committee to In-* [ 
vestigatc Assassinations. ‘ 

In April, Fcnstcrwald told reporters 
he was “pretty well convinced” the body 
found was not Paisley’s. He cited dis- 
crepancies between the height, weight, • 
and wai.st size of the corpse and those of- . 
Paisley. Paisley was 5 feet 1 1 inches tall, ‘ 

CONTINUE 
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•weighed 170 pounds, and had a 34-5iich j car to car/* Langley said he had seen pccts to sue l!iem. If the company still 
^ corpse was originally mca- | Paisley around tlic marina and was sure refuses to pay, once the suit is filed a 
sur^ as 5 feel 7 inches 14*( pounds, the body he saw was Paisley’s. He said jury trial would follow later this year. To 
wit a 30-inch waist. In November, ^ he was told to keep quiet about what he win. Mutual of Omaha would have to 

had witnessed, but despite repeated . prove suicide, a difficult task with no 
questioning he could not remember who . witnesses, no suicide note, and little evi- 


Fisher, the state coroner, revised the 
height of the corpse to 5 feet 1 1 inches, 
saying it “was originally recorded in 
error as 5 feet 7 inches.” Inexplicably, 
. Fislicr made this correction seven weeks 
after the bo<ly had been cremated. 

In fact, it is not clear liow Fisher made 
his identification at all; he had no fingcr- 
prinu or dental records, no family mem- 
ber or friend on hand to examine the 
body, and a body so decomposed dial all 
of the hair was gone, including the thick 
* beard Paisley grew. There was not even 
. any blood left to be typed. Later, in a 
terse but cry^ptic remark alxiut the iden- 
tification, the police would only say, 
‘*Wc were under tremendous pres- 
sures.” 

Fisher said the body was so grotesque 
it would be “out of the question’* for 
family members to view it. After his 
identification, he allowed the body to be 
cremated in a CIA-approved funeral 
home. Mrs. Paisley had consented to the 
cremation on the adx^cc of Fisher, C!.*\ 
officials, and the Cl.\-approvcd attorney 
who was then counseling her. Her 
approval was given, however, before she 
learned about what she called “the mul- 
titude of physical discrepancies.” Later, 
when she was finally^allowcd to sec 
photos taken at the autopsy, she could 
not make an identification and was not 
satisfied the body was her husband’s. 

For nine months the identification re- 
mained in dispute as Paisley’s family 
refused to admit the cremated body was 
his. Then, in June, two men who saw the 
body when it was first brought ashore by 
the Coast Guard came forward to ques- 
tion the suicide finding. The two said 
they had seen distinct markings around 
the throat that indicated “foul play.” 
Dr. George Weems, the county coroner^ 
for twenty years, and Harry Lee Lang- 
ley, the owner of the marina where Pais- 
ley gassed up his sloop, spoke to report- 
ers at a press conference arranged by ! 
Fcnstcrwald on behalf of Mrs. Paisley, 
Weems, the first doctor to see the ’ 
body, said he had noticed markings on . 
the neck indicating it had “been : 
squeezed or had a rope around it. . . . » 
They were the type of things you see 
when people arc strangled.” He said the 
marks appeared to have been made be- 
fore Paisley was killed, and not after- 
wards, wlicn the body was in the water. 

Langley said it was either “a helluva 
rope burn” or “the throat had been 
slashed, because a bad gash ran from 


( 


i had told him to remain silent. 

Wcciris conducted only a twenty- 
minute prcliminar)* observation before 
sending the body, and a report, on to 
^ Baltimore, where the autopsy was per- 
^ formed the next day. Fisher’s autopsy 
report docs not mention any markings 
on Paisley’s throat, and when he was 
reached by reporters later, he de- 
nounced Weems’s comments, saying 
that one of his subordinates should not 
be “spouting off about things he doesn’t 
know about.” “Thqr had no way of 
observing the body adequately,” said 
. Fisher, “The marks around the neck 
i were caused by skin slippage,” Weems, 

. recontacted after these comments, stuck 
. to his conclusion, saying, “I know what 
I saw,” 

• — A A lie 

j Why had Weems and Langley waited . attorney dtes other factors that argue 
. nine months to come forward? Langley ; against suicide: 


dcncc. If Mutual of Omaha were to lose, 
Mrs. Paisley and her attorney would 
have a legal verdict of murder, which 
they hope would prompt a new investi- 
gation. But more important, the discov- 
ery proceedings of a trial would allow 
Fcnstcrwald to ask for documents and 
question the CI.A about Paisley. 

F THE BODY FULLED FROM 
the Chesapeake Bay was indeed 
Paisley’s, had he been murdered? 
“Jumping off a boat with a gun in 
hand, pulling the trigger while in 
the water, is, to be charitable about the 
matter, a weird way to commit suiddc,” 
says Fcnstcrwald. “And there was no 
suiddc note. I’m told that 95 percent of 
suicide eases have left a note.” The 



said he finally contacted Mrs. Paisley 
. after hearing news reports that she 
might not be able to collect on her hus- 
band’s life insurance polidcs. Paisley’s 
CIA insurance policy paid off right away, 
but two other insurance companies 
questioned the identification of the body 
and the cause of death. (One company. 
Mutual of Omaha, has a special clause 
in its policy: it doesn’t pay off on a 
suicide. The other company, Mutual of 
New York, was not sure the body was 


, ■There were no signs of a shooting 
; aboard the BrilLig, No tracSbf blood or 
; brain tissue were found on the sloop. 
, Thus, a suicide verdict requires a find- 
ing that Paisley either shot himsdf while 
sunding on the edge of the boat— so that 
the shell casing, pistol, blood, and brain 
. fragments all fell overboard with him— 
or that he shot himself in the water while 
wearing thirty-eight pounds of diving 
weights. 


a weir d way to comnilt suicide.” 


Paisley’s.) Langley told Mrs. Paisley 
what he had seen and then urged 
Weems also to come forward. 

Because Langley had known Paisley 
previously, and because, after nine 
months, Paisley had not turned up alive, 
the family and their attorney, as a mat- 
ter of convenience, now reluctantly con- 
cede it was his body, though they still 
have doubts. 

Soon after the June press conference. 
Mutual of New York (with no suicide 
clause) agreed to make good on its 
$95,000 policy. A .\iONY spokesman 
said, “Our doubts have been resolved 
that it was Paisley’s body.” Mutual of 
Omaha (with the special clause) will not 
honor its policy and Fcnstcrwald cx- 


■ Ballistics experts have assured Mary- 
ann Paisley that a nine-millimeter gun 
held behind the car and fired at closer 
than arm’s length will send a bullet in 
one side of the skull and out the other, 
lliis did not happen to Pabley. The 
corpse had a lead slug lodged in the 
brain and no exit wound. 

■ According to Mrs. Paislc>% when she 
first boarded the boat she noticed “a 
table had been pulled away from the 
wall. Several screws had been pulled 
loose, and it was tilted at an angle which 
would have made it impossible to use.” 
This raised the question of struggle 
aboard the boat, since Paisley was work- 
ing on the Team B report and the table 
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'v;i^ only writing suifacc hboard. 

A week after the Langlcy-Wccms 
press conference, two former state prose- 
cutors who had worked on the Paisleys 
case said it had not been properly inves- 
tigated and should be reopened. The 
two men, Naji P. Maloof (the county 
attorney when the body was found) and 
I -a wren ce Lampson (MalooPs succes- 
sor and now a district court judge) said 
their work was hampered by the CIA’s 
refusal to cooperate with the stale police. 
“Some people just don’t want the truth 
about this ease out,” said Maloof. 

ARYANN PAISLEY 
I says her husband was 

I \^7 ^ not just a paper-pushing 
I v/ SS <^cspitc the CIA*s 

u w insistence that he never 

worked for the clandestine side of the 
agency. She wrote to Admiral Turner 
that Paisley’s ClA activities “over the 
years were, as you know, certainly not 
confined to the overt side.” She has said 
privately that Paisley served as a CIA , 
contact for Nixon’s White House 
“Plumbers.” Also, investigator Ken 
Smith found the code-name “NASH” 
scribbled among some of Paisley’s pa- . 
pers. “‘.NASH’ stands for North Arling- 
ton Safe House,” says Smith. “Nosenko 
was kept there at one time.” 

Tlic Nosenko coolrovcrsy is at the . 
center of a secret straggle that divides 
the CIA. The question is, Is there a 
“mole”— a KGB plant— inside the CIA’s 
top staff who has compromised our in- 
telligence system? Paisley was apparent- 
ly a man in the middle of this “mole 
war,” which is being fought in public by 
former CIA ofEdals James Anglcton and 


bcciunc wary' of Nosenko’s bona fidcs. ‘ 
Their doubts increased with lime. The 
timing of Nosenko’s arrival was too con- 
venient, his message too pat. Nosenko 
revealed Lc was the KCB man in charge 
of all of Lee Har\xy Osw'ald’s KCB rcc- 
ords—including Oswald’s defection to 
the Soviet Union in 1959 and his deal- 
ings with the Soviet embassy in Mexico 
City in 1963. With this complete knowl- 
edge, Nosenko assured both American 
intelligence and the Warren. Coihmis-i 
sion, which was then beginning its de- ' 
liberations, that Oswald w-as of “no in- | 
terest” whatsoever to the KGB and had 
had no contact with the Soviet spy agen- j 
cy. Oswald, though, had told the U.S. [ 
embassy in Moscow that he had agreed 
to give the Russians U-2 spy-plane se- 
crets. (As a marine radio operator. Os- , 
wald had been stationed at a major U-2 
base in Japan.) Tennant Baglcy, former 
deputy chief of the CIA’s Soviet bloc divi- 
sion and an Angleion ally, now says he . 
found Nosenko’s explanation “unbeliev- 
able.” Anglcton went so far as to con- ’ 
elude Oswald was a KGB sleeper agent ' 
when he returned to the United States, 
and was later activated to kill Kennedy. ! 

But to others in the CIA and to J. ; 
Edgar Hoover, Anglcton was just para- 
noid. To Hoover’s FBI, which had pri- . 
mary' responsibility for investigating the ! 
assassination, Nosenko brought the best 
possible news. It was not in Hoover’s 
interest to have the Soviets involved in 
the assassination. His most trusted 
Soviet intelligence source, a prized Rus- . 
Sian double agent at the UN code-named . 
“Fedora,” had given Hoover the same . 
assurances that Oswald had no KGB tics. 
The Soviet source also vouched for 


"Some people pst don’t want 
tlie trntti afeoiit this case out.” 


Richard Helms on one side, represent- 
ing the “old guard,” and William Colby 
and Stansficid Turner on the other side, 
representing ilic new wave. 

Yuri Ivano\'ich Nosenko, now 51 , was 
a KGB agent who began feeding informa- 
tion to the CIA in June 1962. In January 
1964— two months after the Kennedy 
assassination— he defected to the United 
States. To that point he was the highest- 
ranking KGB catch ever for American 
intelligence. 

James Anglcton, then chief of CIA 
counterintelligence, and his allies in the 
CIa’s Soviet bloc division immediately 


Nosenko’s legitimacy. If Nosenko was a 
double agent, then Fedora must also be : 
a mole. And if Fedora was lying, it i 
meant Hoover’s counterintelligence sys- ! 
tern was severely compromised. More ! 
important, the Nosenko message got ' 
Hoover’s G-men off the hook for not 
having spotted Oswald 2 ls a potential . 
assassin. Hoover reasoned that if Os- 
wald had documentablc ties to the 
KGB — whether or not he was their assas- • 
sin— Hoover would have to explain to 
the Warren Commission why his men 
didn’t know about it. So he embraced 
Nosenko and Fedora. 


Two years before Nosenkr; ^ 
another Soviet defector, ; 

Golitsin, codc-namtxl “Stone,” \ 

United States there wasa KGli vvho ’ 
had penetrated the higlicsi cclirfo,,, ^ 
the CIA. When Nosenko defected, Stone 
at once suspected him. But both lie and 
Noscnko-Fcdora couldn’t be right 
(Stone is today a top ciA consultant ' 
whose word is accepted by agency coun- 
tcrintclligcncc.) 

Angicion’s side agreed with Stoned 
and they' tried to break Nosenko. Hewas 
placed under “Iiostilc interrogation” at 
a specially constructed CIA safe house' 
and psychologically tortured for more 
than three years. According to Baglcy, * 
Nosenko was the only defector to receive . 
such treatment, which included solitary^ 
confinement, constant visual obsena-. 
tion, and sophisticated techniques de- 
signed to disorient him. Serious contra- 
dictions and omissions developed in his 
story, but Nosenko refused to crack. 

Still unconvinced, Anglcton and . 
Helms finally decided in 1968 that their . 
doubts couldn’t be resolved definitively. 
In an effort to diffuse the problem and 
get Nosenko out of their hair, they gave 
him a new identity and shipped him off 
to North Carolina for “rchabilitaticm.” 
A 9CX)-pagc report from the CIA’s Soviet 
branch that year summed up their con- 
siderable doubts. But an 18-pagc rebut- 
tal, written later in 1968 by the Office of 
Security, disputed each and every con- 
clusion of the Anglcton ride. There the 
matter was to have ended. 

But then came the major power shift 
within the CIA. In 1973 Helms was sent 
off to Iran and William Colby look over 
as director. By 1974, Anglcton and his 
top aides were also out— forced to resign 
by Colby. Then came Colby’s airing of 
twenty-five years of agency dirty' laun- 
dry before the Senate— including foreign 
assassinations, mind-control projects, 
and illegal domestic operations. Helms 
and Anglcton, the old-guard leaders, 
were blamed for many of these past 
crimes, and were chided for their anti- 
Soviet biases. (Colby, responsible for . 
one of the worst CIA abuses, the “Phoe- 
nix” project of Vietnam executions, re- 
mained unscathed.) Colby also allowed 
the Nosenko defenders to welcome back . 
Nosenko as a top c&isultant to CiA coun- 
tcriniclligcncc- 

Uniil last year the whole Nosenko 
mailer had smoldered in secret. Howev’- . 
cr, the publication of Edward Epstein’s 
book. Legend, changed that; there was a 
sensation in Congress, die media, and . 
intelligence circles when it was learned 
that Anglcton w-as a primary' source for 

COIPEIIW^ 
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The book laid out publicly*, for the deinned the CIA interrogation orNosen- i from one day to the next.*’ 


first time, Angicton’s opposition to 
Nosenko and'his contention that the de- 
fector was a KGB plant sent to dupe the 
CIA. Masterspy .\nglcton, now out in the 
bitter cold, was saynng, through Epstein, 
lha,t the CI.\ had been turned “inside 
out” by th-j KCU. Colby was blamed for 
handing over the “family jewels” of past 
CIA illegalities to the Senate and destroy- 
ing CIA counterintelligence. Angicton 
also hinted that maybe Colby was the 
“mole.” 

Apparently Colby’s allies felt thej 
same way about Angicton. Last May it ! 
. was reported Angicton had been the 
subject of a 1972 CIA investigation into 
his loyalty. The investigation was ter- 
minated in 1974 because df lack of evi- 
dence. But now a second probe target- 
ing Angicton is said to be underway. 
Ordered by Admiral Turner, ihb new 
investigation will reportedly blame 
Angicton for his failure to protect the CIA , 
from Soviet penetration. 

In the face of this attack, the Anglc- 
ton-Hcims side has been bolstered by j 
the recently released report of the House 
Assassinations Committee, which sub- 
stantiates their view of Nosenko. The 
committee interviewed everyone con- 
cerned, including Nosenko five times. 
I'hc report concludes Nosenko “lied 
about Oswald” either “to the FBI and 
CIA in 1964 or the comYniitec in 1978, or 
perhaps both.” The committee found 
Oswald “quite likely” had been intcr- 
\icwcd by the KGB and had been the 
subject of extensive KGB surveillance. 
One former com mi ttcc stafTcr says, “We 
hammered away at Nosenko for six 
hours one day and totally broke him and 
his whole story shattered.” Nosenko 
completely reversed his story and ad- 
mitted to the committee that all of Os- 
wald’s mail was intercepted, his phone 
was tapped, his apartment bugged, and 
his movements watched by undercover * 
KGB agents. 

Adding weight to Nosenko’s revised 
story, the committee’s polygraph expert 
. found that Nosenko’s first two lie detec- 
tor tests, which were administered by 
the Angicton team and showed Nosenko 
to be lying, were the “most valid.” A . 
later test, used by Nosenko’s defenders 
to c.xoncratc him, was judged by the * 
committee’s expert to be “atrocious.” 

Despite the committee’s finding on . 
Nosenko, the CIA officially sticks by him. 
The agency chosejohn Clement Hart, a 
twcnty-four-ycar CIA veteran who wrote 
yet another positive CIA evaluation of 
Nosenko in 1976, to explain its current 


ko as the shabbiest he had ever seen. 
Then, in a classic stonewall, he refused 
to testify about Nosenko and Oswald^ 
though this was the main reason the 
committee had called him. He refused to 
c\*cn acknowledge that questions exist 
about Nosenko. Hart would only say, “I 
would ignore the testimony of Mr. 
Nosenko on Oswald. I would not use 
it.” But he said this did not imply a “bad 
faith” act by Nosenko, only that he had 


In April the FBI reported that the facts 
of the ease did not warrant a countcrin- 
teiligcncc Investigation, but gave no de- 
tails. The Senate committee remained 
“troubled” by the Nosenko angle and 
continued a limited investigation. 
(Their report should be ready this 
month, but is due to remain classified.) 
The CIA, for its part, has adamandy de- 
nied Paisley had any connection to 
Nosenko. Information from several 


here ip’t mnchweca ndoilth 
€!A lies to j]s,”say§ a senator. 


been misinformed or was boasting, 
about his knowledge to get better treat- . 
mcnl from the CIA. 

Helms and Baglcy were unimpressed. . 
Since Nosenko had lied about Osw'ald, 
said Helms, “this tends to sour all other 
opinions he maintained. I don’t know 
how one resolves this bone in the 
throat.” “We cannot rimply slide over 
this as easily as CIA docs,” said Bagley. 
“It is a serious possibility, not a sick 
fantasy. In fact, it is hard to avoid. It is 
irresponsible to expose clandestine per- 
sonnel to this individual.” Angicton has 
remained silent. 

W HAT DOES ALL OF 
this have to do with 
Paisley? Apparently a 
lot. Paisley debriefed 
and befriended Nosen- 
ko; Maryann Paisley thinks her hus- 
band’s death may be related to Nosen- 
ko; the Senate was so concerned it has 
invesdgated the matter for a year; and, 
in a remarkable coincidence. Paisley dis- 
appeared from the Brillig a few days 
after John Hart and Richard Helms tes- 
tified to the Assassinations Committee 
about Nosenko. 

In January, at the request of Senator 
Birch Bayh of Indiana, chairman of the 
Senate Intelligence Committee, the FBI 
began a counterintelligence analysis of 
the Paisley ease. “A number of troubling 
questions remain,” said Bayh. The 
Nosenko connection was high on the list, 
but the committee, whose function is 
oversight, claimed it lacked the man- 
power for a full investigation. “There 
isn’t much we can do if the CIA lies to 
us,” said a Senate spokesman. One 
senator anonymously added, “The CIA 
has lied so often about Paisley tliat they 


. sources indicates this is yet another CIA 
stonewall. 

j Reportedly, Paisley regularly interro- 
; gated and evaluated Soviet dissidents 
* and political defectors. In particular, 
according to reporter Tad Szulc, who 
. wrote about the Pablcy ease in January 
, for the New Jbrk Times Magazine, Paisley, 
i working closely with Angicton, interro- 
, gated Nosenko about S^ct strategic 
, capabilities when Nosenko was held at a 
. Virginia safe house in the mid-1960s. 

. The two men later became friends, say 
. Szulc’s sources, and Paisley frequently 
visited Nosenko at his North Carolina 
. home where he lived after 1968. The last 
. visit was in the spring ori978. 

Admiral Turner says Nosenko “has 
. no recollection of ever meeting Paisley.” 
! Angicton told Look last spring, ‘To my 
knowledge Paisley was never involved in 
: the clandestine side. I have doubts that 
. he saw Nosenko.” But Angicton also 
J denied ever meeting Paisley. Fcnstcr- 
I wald, for one, doesn’t trust Anglcton’s 
answer. He says, “I don’t believe it’s 
possible that in their long CIA careers, 
both involved in Soviet counterintelli- 
gence, that they never met.” Anglcton’s 
denial could be viewed as self*scrving. It 
is not inconceivable that Paisley, after 
1974, was keeping tabs on Nosenko for 
the original Angicton group. 

Maryann PSiislcy is sure her husband 
was^art of the 1964-67 hostile interro- 
: gation team that condemned Nosenko. 
She says he told her he was. In her 
private letter to CIA Director T umer, she 
wrote, “You know that John Paisley was 
deeply involved in Nosenko’s indescrib- 
able debriefing. It has crossed my mind 
and that of others, that my husband’s 
fete might somehow be connected with 
the Nosenko ease. John’s death and/or 
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(Hsappcarancc coincided with iNosciiko any liard evidence or proofthat he wjis a ' 
licadlines in ever^' ncwspaplT"aiTd news [ double ^gcnt or a mole or any of these ^ 

broadcast nationwide. Katlicrinc Hart thinp. There have been a lot of stories \ report on this T * 

or Len McCoy will tell you that I am not hinting this or that but they’re not based ! cia Director 
a fool.” on anything you ran prove.” Fenster- ; after, Paistc)* wa* rctil^^ 

Turner, a relative newcomer to the wald agrees that Paisley was loyal to the oust^, and Shadrin disa 
Nosenko question, has nevertheless con- CIA, but this still leaves weighty and iniclligrncc source ihcoria 
tinned the Colby policy. In her letter, complex questions for the Senate (and *Taislcy may have gotten 
Mrs. Paisley was asking him to listen to theCIA) to answer: middle. Maybe he Icamcc 

two current senior CIA oflicials. Hart " . • * ” 

and McCoy, who arc on the pro-Nosen- j ■Is there a mole in the CIA and was 
kosidc—his side. To persuade Turner to ■ Paisley working to uncover him? One 
look into the matter, Maryann Paisley theory is that Paisley was murdered by 
was relying not on people who were the Soviets because he w'as about to ex- • 
anti-Nosenko and thcrerore prejudiced pose their mole or because the Soviets 
in Turner’s eyes, but on people who wanted to teach the CIA a lesson. Ac- 
would be credible to him. . cording to this theory. Paisley was being 

Katherine Hart is the wife of John offered to the Russians as a double 
Hart, whose Assassinations Committee agent, when he was actually still loyal to 
testimony came nine days before Paisley the CIA. Fluent in Russian, having a top 
disappeared. Mrs. Hart was Maryann clearance, separated from his wife, liv - 1 
Paisley’s immediate supervisor when ing in an apartment building populated 
Mrs. Paisley worked for a year as a CIA . with Soviet embassy employees (read : 
bookkeeper in 1974 and Mrs. Hart was a. ^ KGB), Paisley appeared to be a tailor-! 
senior officer in the Requirements Divi- | made defector. But the Soviets figured 1 


any liard evidence or proof that he wjis a ; (apnarnulv 
double ^gent or a mole or any of these Icxjkcd into 

things. There have been a lot of stories \ report on A 

hiiuing this or that but they’re not based ! cia Director ****^ - 

on anything you ran prove.” Fenster- ; after, Paislex* wa* re, 
wald agrees that Paisley was loyal to the ousted, and Shadrin 1 

CIA, but this still leaves weighty and inidligrnce source theorized to the Sun 
complex questions for the Senate (and *Taislcy may have gotten caught in the 
the cia) to answer: ^ middle. Maybe he learned who the mole 

vv-as. Or maybe he stumbled across some 
■ Is there a mole in the CIA and was piece of information which might have 
Paisley working to uncover him? One led to the mole— and which made him an 
theory is that Paisley was murdered by instant liability.” j 


■ Is there a mole in the CIA and was 
Paisley working to uncover him? One 
theory is that Paisley was murdered by 
the Soviets because he w'as about to ex- 
pose their mole or because the Soviets 
wanted to teach the ClA a lesson. Ac- 
cording to this theory. Paisley was being 
offered to the Russians as a double 
agent, when he was actually still loyal to 
the CIA. Fluent in Russian, having a top 


■ Why did Paisley retire from the CIA at [ 
50, only to continue his top-secret work ! 
from the outside? Was his 1974 retire- j 
ment voluntary or was he an anti- - 
Nosenko loser, eased out of countcrintd- * 
ligence aaion with the rest of the Angle- 
ton side? According to the liVminglen 


clearance, separated from h.s w.f^ hv- j ^ fonder CIA offidal who- 

ing,n an apartment buildmgpopuated . was involved in Watergate recenUy said. • 
with Soviet embassy employees (r«d; ..y^„ 

KCn), Paisley’ appear^ to a tailor - 1 ^ 


sion, which handles requests for funds 
for clandestine operations by overseas 
CIA stations. Apparendy she had a pro- 
fessional relationship with Paisley, since . 
her CIA phone number was written in his 
secret phone book, recovered among his 
effects. 

Leonard McCoy, according to Ep- 
stein’s book Legendy was an officer in the 
CIA’s Reports Sectiojiv^o championed 


, , than did E. Howard Hunt. The key to • 

out It was too good to be ‘rue^ setup. ; Paisley case is the reurement.” f 

So, the theory goes, they killed him to 

intimidate the Americans. ; ■ What docs it mean that the CIA cm* 

In fact, it has been reported that Pais- braces Nosenko? 

Ic>' w^s approached by KGB agents dur- The least horrifying possibility is that 
ing the early stages of the second round ! the Colby-Tumcr-Hart faction knows . 


of SALT talks in Helsinki. He was asked 
to become a double agent on the subject . 


Nosenko lied, but thinks he lied to tell 
the truth. If this was the ease, he was not 


of the U.S. negotiating position at the ! a bona fide defector, but a hand-picked , 


talks. Paisley immediately passed on the 


' BxlcrylininQ m 4hiS 

Ki'acI of (Ltsc. is shrouM /a Miih 


Nosenko and protested his mistreat- 
ment and the suppression of the infor- 
mation he had provided. After Anglcton 
was purged in 1974, McCoy, according 
to Epstein, was appointed the new re- 
search head of counterintelligence, and 
“Nosenko himself w'as then appointed 
as a consultant to this newly constituted 
counterintelligence staff.” 

It is not knowm if Turner spoke to 
Hart or McCoy, but in February he did 
send Mrs. Paisley a brief reply, express- 
ing his sympathy and concluding, “I do 
want you to know that our careful re- 
view of the evidence to date . . . has 
convinced us that it was John’s body 
which was found and that problems or 
questions raised by you in your letter 
can be resolved.” He gave no specifics. 

One Senate source warns, “I would 
take it easy on Paislc)'’s reputation and 
integrity. We have not been able to gel 


contact to his CIA superiors and was 
advised to take the offer. He fed informa- 
tion to the KGB with CIA approval, 
although it is not knowm whether it was 
accurate. 

And there is also the ease of Nicholas 
George Shadrin, a Soviet naval com- 
mander who defected to the United 
States in 1959 and became a consultant 
to the Office of Naval Intcliigcnce. 
Sources confirmed to the ^Baltimore Sun, 
that Paisley had interrogated and cvalu-! 
ated Shadrin. In 1966, Shadrin became! 
a double agent working with the KGB, 
but under joint ClA-FBl control. In 1975, 
after nine years in this role, Shadrin flew 
to Vienna for a meeting with KGB opera- : 
lives, then disappeared w'ithout a trace. ^ 
His fate is still unknown and the CIA. 
won’i discuss the matter. 

Five years ago. Paisley was involved 
in the agency-wide search for the mole 


KGB messenger, trained in his message, 
and then sent to say, **Wc didn’t kill 
Kennedy.” But the Russians* ploy failed 
to convince Anglcton, who is still per- 
suaded that Osw'ald was a KGB-con*, 
trolled agent 

It b an innocuous, but complicated 
explanation: The Russians didn’t kill 
Kennedy— Anglcton was wrong; Nosen- 
ko was a plant— Anglcton was right But 
there is no other mole— Nosenko, was, in 
effect, the mole The CIA rupture has 
been caused by an internal conflict over . 
how to interpret the data. The leaders . 
who gained control in 1974 have de- ‘ 
dded to cover the whole thing up to save . 
the CIA and the nation from an embar- : 
rassing misunderstanding. 

The worst case would be that the CIA . 
is totally infested with moles who have 1 
turned things inside out. 

As for the Paisley ease, Fcnslcrwald . 
now sums it up this way: “Anyone who . 
looks at the facts is liard pressed to be- . 
licN^c it was a suicide. And it was not a . 
“jealous husband” i>pc of murder. It 
. seems to be an inlelligcncc murder. And . 
if it was, the chances of solving it arc very 
slim. Evcr>*ihiug that happens in those 
kinds of eases is shrouded in mist.” 
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Ar?S.\RED THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 

/ 24 September 1979 

Security clearmnce for sensitiTe gareith 
meat jote sbouid be tightened, a House in- 
telligence subconunittee report said. As an 
example ot laxness, it cilid the case ot a 
low-level CIA employe who obtained a top- 
secret manual for U.S. spy sa t rilites. The 
r^rt said clearance standards vary widely 
among ag^ee. 
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THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 
24 September 1979 


Intelligence Agencies Need to Improve . 
In Spotting Security Risks, Hill Panel Says 


By Robert Pear 

Washingtoe Star Staff Writer 

The CIA and other U.S. intelli- 
gence agencies do not have any con* 
sistent, reliable procedures for 
screening out security risks among 
job applicants, a congressional sub- 
committee said today. 

As a result, the panel said, there 
have been a number of espionage 
cases involving Americans with top 
securipr clearances such as William 
Kampiles,- the CIA employee con- 
victed of espionage charges last 
year. r >, ^ .r 

The oversight subcommittee-of 
the House Intelligence Committee 
found a hodgepodge, of security 
clearance procedures oeing used by : 
the CIA, State Department, Defense 
Department and National Security 
Agency, an arm of the Pentagon that 
tries to intercept international com- 
munications with highly sophisti- 
cated equipment. - 

‘There is a need for greater uni- 
formity in investigative procedures 
and standards, and there is a need 
for improved access .to pertinent 
Information" about job applicants, 
the subcommittee concluded in a re- 
port released today. 

Rep. Les Aspin, D-Wis., chairman 
of the subcommittee, said security 
investigation procedures are "weak" 
and “there is no real system.” "Each 
Agency goes off in its own direc- 
tion,” Aspin said. 

The director of central intelli- 
gence has established ' minimum * 
standards for access to highly'classi-* 
fied data known as "sensitive com-"^ 
partmented information.” But the 
standards are not uniformly applied 
in the intelligence community,. 
Aspin’s panel reported.r"^V 

The report urgea the. executive 
branch to consider satting up a sin- 
gle agency to handle pre-employ- / 
ment security investigations for all 
intelligence agencies; - * 

Rep. John M Ashbrook, R-Ohio, 
ranking minority member of the 


subcommittee, said that "as long as 
^e FBI is prevented from collecting 
intelligence' on most subversive 
groups, as a result of the attorney 
general's guidelines, we can have lit- 
tle faith in any federal employee se- 
curity program.” 

FBI officials say they no longer 
use the term "subversive,” Publicly, 

: • at least, they say the current investi- 
gative standards are adequate and 
proper. f 

^ OA security clearahce procedures 
appear to be "the most comprehen- 
sive and stringent,” the report said. 
' But the agency that conducts most 
background investigations for the 
V; Defense Department, the Defense 
> Iwestigative Service (DIS), was 
: found to have many problems, 
v' : The report does not mention the 
case of Lee Eugene Madsen, a 24- 
year-old Navy enlisted man indicted 
^ . last month on charges of espionage 
. and stealing top-secret documents 
from the Pentagon. But the allega- 
tions Ululate the very problem de- 
scribed in the report. 

Shortcomings in the performance 
of the Defense Investigative Service 
were underscored last year, accord- 
ing to the report, when it was 
learned that DIS did an extensive 
background investigation on a per- 
. son who had applied to the Defense 
Department under an assumed iden- 
tity, The probe failed to detect the 
. fate identity and the individual was 
cleared for access to highly classi- 
^ fied information. / 

^ * In another case described b^ 
Aspia's subcommittee, an Air Force , 
man was^ cleared for access to secret 
- i^ormation although it was later 
. learned that he too had been using a 
falsename; ^ I* 

Officials of both the National Se- 
curity Agency and the Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency told the subcommit- 
tee they were dissatisfied with the 
information they were getting on . 
job applicants investigated by DIS. 


The study found wide variation 
among agencies in use of the poly- 
graph as a pre-employment screen- 
ing device. 

The subcommittee said that de- 
spite its widespread use, the 
accuraQT of the polygraph had notj 
been adequately demonstrated. It' 
calls on the director of central intel- 
ligence to conduct a study to deters 
mine the accuracy of the polygraph. 
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AJRTICLE 

OH paoT-: /A ^ 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
24 September 1979 


Tighter Security Screenine Ursed • 


Associatid Press . * , •. 7'^.’ 

Citing recent gaps in U.S. seciirity, 
a House intelligence^ subcommittee 
yesterday urged the Carter adminis- 
tration to tighten procedures, for 
clearing applicants- . for the nation’s 
most sensitive j obs. ; 

“The procedures useik are weah:,*v 
said Rep. Les Aspia7(D-Wis.), chair- 
man of the House intelligence over- 
sight subcommitteeU‘AFXe'find a patch- 
work quilt that'indlcstes a lack of 

consistency.*'' 7.^ /' 

The pan^ ^citedo reeent case in 
which-a low-leveF Central Intelligence 
Agency employe^ obtained and sold a 
top-secret manual on the operation of 
a U.S. spy satellite, 

Aspin said the * wide differences in 
how the government’s security-related 
agencies review applicants! sometimes > 
leads to “a person [getting] a clear- 
ance from one agency while be would 
be denied the same clearance by an- 
other." 


The subcommittee’s report' noted 
that agencies seek different infonna- ! 
tion during background investigations i 
and have varying policies on the use | 
of polygraph, or lie-detector, tests. 

The report said that while the CIA | 
uses polygraph tests across the board < 
in screening job applicants, the intelli- ! 
gence-monitoring National Security < 
Agency requires them only for civil* , 
ian appUcants and the State and De- > 
fense departments do not use them at : 

' '-.t. ' . . • • i 

The value of polygraph tests are 
widely debated by experts. Howev», 
the subcommittee’s report noted that 
the tests ajm e factor in refusing clear- 
ance to 75^ percent of those the CIA 
turns down and 90 percent of those re- 
jected by theNSA.- ■ • 

The subcommittee's report recom- 
mended that commom criteria be de-- 
veloped on the agencies’ use of poly- 
graph, tests. It also proposed that a 
sin^e agency be set up to handle 
curity back^ound InvestigatiQQS. 


i 
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ing: the feyi^ble W • 

Soviet Union and United- Sutes Make:Wid^pread Use of Advanced Technology, 


BY CONSTAHnNE CHEUSrOPHER MENCES 


Warren M. Christopher, the deputy secreta- ' 
ry -pt state, received an unusual telephone call 
aflepheing appointed to the post by Rnsident 
Carte; in 1376. The caller was a womai> who 
insisted on.taikiog directly with him about a 
matter of national secuiiQr. She said that all. 
the -telephcne conversations from his official 
car were coming through on her short-wave 
radio at hone. She was woiried that sensitive 
information might be picked 19 by Soviet and 
other foreign agents. 

Her concern was not htr-felched. Indeed, 
her .experience was another example of the 
use of advanced technology in the spy- 
versus-spy competition between the su^- 
powers. . 

In fact since 1975 it. has been publicly 
admitted that the Soviet Union enpges in 
widespread electronic buggmg in Washington 
and. eisevdiere in the Unit^ States. Such 
. eavesdropping includes the interception, tape- • 
recording and selective analysis of “interest- . 
L^g’^ government limousine radio-tel^hone 
conversations, as well as ordinary citizens’ 
local and long-distance telephone calls. Just to 
make: this ta^ easier, the Soviet Union will 
build its new embassy on the hipest ground 
in Washington so that its pickup antennas can . 
look down on, those of the White House, the • 
Pentagon and the CIA. - - 

According to a report of the 1975 Rockefel- 
ler Commission on Intelligence, the system Is 
both; single and complex. For ordiiu^ local 
cali»:and mobile car-telqihonc circuits, , a 
combination of radio-wave picki^ and 
telephooe-line tapping is used to tune in on 
conversations.. Since most long-<bstance calls 
are transmitted by electronic pulses sent 
across relay towers rather than by cable, the 
job of inler^tion is easier. . 


An brdihiuy car at van can'earry the equip- 
ment needed to -catch" aU communications 
between any two points. These are recorded 
on tape* which is then played at high, speeds 
through conptlers that sort out conversations 
of interest .. 

Sorting criteria might include: calls between 
important people— s^ as Zbigniew Brzezin- 
sld. Cartels national-security adviser,', and 
Stansheid Turner, tbe director of the CIA— 
and calls in which issues such as strat^c 
forces, wheat production or intelligence infra'- 
mation are discussed. There is strong evidence 
that the Soviets’ bugging of both government 
and business people helped them outmaneuvor 
the United States in the wheat deals of 1972. 

The Soviets’ ornate mansion on tbe crest of 
Connecticut Avenue “looking down” on the- 
White House is believed to be the place where 
much of this electronic work is done. Not 
unesqjectediy, the embassy of the People’s 
Rqmblic of China is prudently located farther 
“uphill” from the &viet “revisionists.'’ Of 
course, senior U.S. officials have ’’secure” 
telephones that use fecial codes and circuits. 
Nevertheless, during a recoit ili^t <m the- 
Preadent’s ^ White House officials were 
afraid to discuss sensitive matters on the 
'“secure” radio-phone -because they feared 
possible Soviet interception and decoding. , - . 

Fcff years the UE. Embassy in Moscow has . 
been bombarded with hlgfa-intensity electro-- 


mastic rays to foil monitoring equ^menL In . defaiaesysten£ v 


Moynihan (D-N.T.) and others. Washington, 
has been reluctant to take electronic or other 
countermeasures to disrupt Soviet deetronic 
spy equqiment in the United States. 

Although these tedux^gieal contests may 
seem remote, they have a significant effect on 
the intematiODal power structure. America’s 
success in brealdng.JapancK and Nazi codes 
helped the Allied cause enormousiy during 
Wortd War H Today, much of tbe argument 
that the strategic arms limitation treaty can 
be “adequately verified” rests on confidence 
in our spy technology. But some experts main- 
tain that the United States no longer has a 
technological edge over the Soviet Union. 

For example, the SALT II agreement, 
currently under consideration by the U.S. 
Senate, explicitly states that neither side may 
interfere with “national means of verifica- 
tion.’l^ Yet two years ^ Moscow did just that 
by putting tbe data' radioed back from its 
missile tests into code. Rather than demanding: 
that this stop or replying in kind, the Carter 
Administration has accqited Soviet assur- 
ances that any information needed to verify ! 
EALT will not be coded. This “Comprranise’’ 1 
amounts to letting the fox count the number of 
chickens in the coop before and after his visit j 
" Periiaps the most dramatic question that | 
depends on effective use of spy technology is ! 
which superpower- will, make the break- ' 
through to a wwkable antiballistic missile 


addition, the KGB has planted so many bugs 
within tbe American Embassy— including a 
recently discovered secret passageway inside 
the walls— that a room with trai^parent 
plastic walls was considmd the only safe 
placetotaik. 

So far. de^ite the protests of Sea Daniel P.- 


Sea Jadwe Gam (R-Utah) has analyzed tbe 
evidence obtained by UE. ^y tedmiques. and-, 
he concludes that the Soviet Union is clearly i 
far ahead. He notes that huge new radar in- ' 
staUatkms have been built, and that thousands ! 
of the more than 12,000 Soviet antiaircraft j 
missiles have been tested and upgraded so ^ 
that they could destroy incoming missiles. ! 
Tests demonstrate that radar waves could be j 
used to melt the trigger mechanisms of at- i 
tacking hydrogen bombs, and thereby render ; 
them harmless. Is that why the Soviet Union 
has built and operated 6 .^ military radar ' 
sites, as compared with only 55 such installa- 
tions in the United States? 

Every day the invisible technological war 
continues. As the spy agencies on both sides 
sift through the daily “take” of millions of 
electronie communicatiODs, they are looking 
for answers to basic questions of pobUcal 
intentions, diplomatic strategy and military 
power. The competence and seriousness with 
which tbe United States competes will direct- 
ly affect the nation's future welfare. , ' □ 

Constantine 'ChnsUrpher Ifenges, a former 
staff mewderefthe RandtJorp., is a writer in 
Washington. 
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NSA, the CIA or any one of 100 government 


agencies could be spying on you, infiltrating 
your organization or disrupting your life. 


THE INTELLIGENCE NETWORK, a nev» film 
revealing the extent of political surveillance and 
its effects on you at home and abroad. 

J. Edgar Hoover's vendetta against Martin 
Luther King...the infiltration of the Methodist ' 
Church...the Chicago Police attack on Fred 
Hampton... the CIA's role in Chile and the 
world...the recent infiltration of the American 
Indian Movement...current surveillance of 
nuclear power opponents...the uncontrolled • 
activities of the secret police fraternity known 
as the LEIU... - - 

INCLUDING...Z lengthy interview with an FBI . • 
informant in Denver... an inside account of the - 
assassination of Orlando Letelier...testimony by a 
union organizer from Detroit...and statements by 
political activists who have been wiretapped, spM 
on, monitored and physically attacked. 

. ♦ - ■ . ■ 

Documented by recently>released files from the 
intelligence agencies themselves, THE INTELLI- 
GENCE NETWORK combines personal accounts 
and expert analysis to create a dramatic present- 
ation of government misconduct. 


• THE INTELLIGENCE NETWORK. A 35 min.. 
16 mm., color documentary film. 

- Rental: $45 per day (including shipping) 

Purchase: $350 - 

• THE INTELLIGENCE^NETWORK poster: 

' 22 by 28 inches, two-color posters showing 
the information<«xchange network of local, 
state, federal and foreign governments and > 
private organizations. Based on a chart which 
is referred to throughout the film. 

$3.00 each; $2.50 each for 10 or more. * 

- .(Two copies provided free with film purchase.) 

• "Using THE INTELLIGENCE NETWORK to 

. Organize and Fundraise." An eight-page guide, 

- also applicable to the productive use of other 
fiim^ Free with purchase or rental of the film. 

: • Speakers available on a wide range of topics, 
including the CIA abroad, the FBI's 
COINTELPRO, surveillance on campus, 
national legislation, nuclear power and civil 
liberties, and surveillance of Native Americans. 


Campaign for Political Rights 

201 Massachusetts Avenue, N.E. Washington, D.C. 20002 

■' (202) 547-4705 

\ 
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article A^PEABED the WASHINGTON POST 

oa PAGE.Ji.2a— 28 September 1979 



By Mike Causgr 


: AsMciittM of Forawr latelligoBM 
^Offleen will bold it! fifth anauai COB* 
.ventioa Oct S and 6 at tho Sharatni 
'Cbnfannea Cantor in Raaton. Old 
"boys, and old giria, from vaitoaa I 
eloak«aad-daaar oporattena will 
moot hoar tironi tba currant 
cfalafa of CIA, NSA and OIA about 
new tranda In intalUgonoa gatbai^ 
Package ptica for^ -ttaa - Fildap^ 
Saturday TWiiftfifi including food,, ia 
168.50. Call (70S) 7904)820 for da> 
tails. 
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